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THE ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE U.S.A. 



A national organization for individuals as well as institutions 
dedicated to the development of unity of purpose in the adult 
educational movement; the production of available knowledge about 
adult education for the membership; . the continuous effort to alert 
the nation's key leaders and the general public to the need for 
continuing education; the establishment of a home base for those 
who make adult education their chosen life's work. 
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Adult Leadership is a national magazine published monthly , except 
July and August, specifically fdr^all adult educators, and for persons 
interpsted in- adult~education. It provides a reservoir of ideas and".^ 
techniques in continuing editea^iQn^ through articles, special sections 
and regular features. 



Adult Education is a national magazine published quarterly and / 
designed for the interests of the professional worker in a4ult-^ 
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ABSTRACT 

An annotated bibliography including 787 items of research or ^ 
investigation in adult education, mostly dated from 1973 1975. 
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INTRODUCTION " 

This publication, Research and Investigation in Adult Education ^ 
has been made available through the joint efforts of the Adult Education" . 
\ssociation of the U,S%A. and the ERIC Clearinghouse in Career Education. 
The volume, which enconq^asses three years of research and data^gathering 
investigations in adult education, follows earlier annual reviews. From 
-1955 CO 1967, ead* Summer issue of Adult Education carried the review. 
From 1968 to 1972, the research appeared in a separate publication issued 
yearly by the Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. in- co-operation 
with the former ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult Education. Future plans call 
for this vplume .to appear every two years. ^ 

This volume contains 787 entries. The policy of virtually eliminating 
doctoral dissertations, which was initiated in the 1972 Annual Register, has 
been continued. The decision was intended to keep the volume manageable in 
size and reasonable in cost. In ^any^event, not all of those dissertations 
appear in the ERIC data base. ^ ... 

The entries are classified' by a set of categories used for sorting 
documents in the former ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult Education by Roger 
DeCrow and Stanley Graboizski, editors of the previous volumes . —Each category, 
which appears as a Section, is identified. by a four-digit number. Each, entry 
is numbered in a sequence. Cross-references are made to other closely re- 
lated Sections scattered throughout the volume. , 

All" the documents in this vol\ime have been reported in the two * ^ 

monthly catalogs of tke ERIC system. Resources in Education and Current Index 

to > Journals in Education .' The'se offer the best means of keeping up to date 

with the* research, ajid development literature in all areas of education. The 

cf.talogs roay*be obtained by writing to the following addresses: 

Resources in Education 
Superlntend-ent of Documents ^ 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington>^.C. 20402 
. ($42.70, ^ciomes^slc; $53.40 outside U.S.A.) ■ ' 

Current Index to Journals in Education 

Macmillan Information 
, ^ 866 Third Avenue - ' t' ' 

- Yorki 10022 \ ■/ ^ ^ ^ ' . / ■ . ■ |^ . 

($56,00, domes'ticV outside U.S.A. , Postfa^ Extra) . , ' - 



We have tried to give reliable sources for all documents, some of 
which can be obtained only from original sources. Many other documents can 
be obtained in microfiche or hard copy reproductions from the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service (EDRS) . Please follow these instructions when 
ordering: ^ 

Orders from ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS) 

Only those documents identified by an "ED" number may be 'ordered from EDRS. 
The following information shpuld be furnished: 
The ED number (title need not be giyen) ; 

The. type of reproduction desired (microfiche or hard copy); 

Number of copies desired. 
Payment must accompany all orders. Make check or money order payable to 
EDRS. An order form is located at the end of this Regis ter% Send order 
to : 

. ERIC Document Reproduction Seirvice ' " ---^ 

P. 0. Box 190 \ 
"Arlington, Virginia 22210 



Orders from National Te chnical Information Service (NTIS) i 

Documents identified by an "AD" or "PB" number may be ordered from NTIS. 

. . . - -■ - " I ^ 

The following information should be furnished: / 

The "AD" or "PB" number (title need not be given);/ 

The type of rei>roduction desired (microfiche or hard copy); , 

The number of copies desired. 

Payment must acconqjany all orders. Make check or money order payable to 

the'^ National Technical Information Service. Send ordeiij to: . 

National Technical Information Service 
5285 Port Royal Road 
Springfield, Virginia 22161 

Finally, it should be noted a few d^ijments appeiiring in this Register 
were originally published jointly by Publications in Continuing Educatiou at 
Syracuse University, and the former ERIC Clearingjxouse oft Adult^^ Education. 
.Althdu^ that Clearinghouse was absorbed intqjj:he EJRJG- Cleariin^ouse in 
Career Education at Northern Illinois University^ documents that are still in 
print can be. obtained from the following add^fess: 



Publications in Continuing Educacion 
224 Huntington Hall 
150 Marshall Street 
Syracuse, New York 10310 



May 1976^ 

John A, Niemi 
Associate Dir.ectOr 

ERIC Clea,ringhouse in Career Education 
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OpOO INFORMATION SOURCES 



' . - ' ' 0005 ■ Introductions V Texts » Handbooks ' ' 

1 ADULT EDUCATION TRAINING HANDBOOK FOR CULTURAL AWARENESS. Office of Edu,^-lo-n- 

(DHEW), Washington, DC. Occupational and Adult Education Branch. May, 1975, 
' 106, p. (ED lid 628), EDRS price, MF-$.76, HC,$5.70. 



The handbook provides , a fram* nning and cpnducting a cuitiiral- 



^ awareness training prbgrc>' ication personnel. There is con'^ldjera- 

tion of the problems of: and objectives; design of 1' 

instructional program; d ii f oi physical requirements ; cooi ton 

= wi):^ ;admiuistration, personu._.i, and budget; preparation, coordination , and 

approval of a. training memorandum;- and planning, supervision, evaluation, 
. and follow-up, of the training effort. There is a detailed. outline of a 

three-day program in "^cultural awareness ; the outline . includes shorf lectures 
and' audioviisual materials .thatjdeal with ^the topics;! cultural awareness in 
America, stereoty{)ing, impliqAtions of cultur.e. for^...aduit education, culture - ' 
conflict and curriculum, spaces between people, cross-cultural communication,- 
and getting in touch with feelings. The outline also includes instructional 
suggestions",..M^stiS.\p,f materials needed, and recibramended readings. Approxi- \ .. 
mately two-:thirds of the^ handbook is ^devoted c:o ,the following appendixes: - 
suggested material for a t/aining notebook, suggested material to be distri- 
buted at an adult educato/s' workshop, an annotated bibliogr.aphy,,of both " ^ 
printed and Audiovisual niaterials related to cultural awareness, and V guMe 
to the effective use of audiovisual materials.. 

- ' ■ " * . * • ' ■ . ■ ■ . .■ ■ . 

Z A CONSULTANT'S ACTION RiESEARCH mNDBOOK^FOR ADm.^ Linder, Steven; 'P 

• -Gordon, Rhonda_^^^ $,76, hC $1.95!"'" 

The autl^ors define action or '*on the job" research as a type of applied 
----i^esearcli undertaken.7 in" order to. solve practical problems and " 

. improve operations in the educat^qriL^l or' institutional setting. Advantages ' 
.. -and disadvahtages of uising action research are presented and procedures for 
. ., conducting it outl.ine(lT Two tat^tes list differences- in purpose, structure, 
- and.^ reporting methods between action and" traditional research. A method for 
viewing the role?''ofjresearch team members , the. "Jo-Mary Window", is . adapted - 
...,fr6m Joseph Lu£t ' s rese^ch' in ,grp^^ Principles .for, isetting up. a" \ 

research project antf-^ evaluating {Its data ">re included, along wipi a general 
list of sources In action research7f or adult^^e'OTcation . Action research 
,metliodoiogy emphasizes basic principles in writing, * distributing, and eval- 
uating questionnaires. -fFhree .appendixes give- examples of good and. bad , . 
questionnaires and examples of action research "reports . . - • — - ; 

3 HOW ADULTS LEARN. Kidd, . J. R. Association Press , 291 Broadway, New York, 
NY, 10007 ($H»95). 1973. 318 p. (ED 094 174) . . ^ ^ a. 

The bpok'k emphasis is on learning during the years of adulthood and examines^ 
present-day practice of adult education for . practitioners..' This revised 
edition brings up to date advances in such areas fi>f'? learning as controversial 
theory; the effects of environment; sensory acuity, sensation anli sensory - 
processes; intellectual capacities; motivation and attitude; ' transactional 



analysis, conditioning (behaviorism); training programs ; group development ; 
emotional climate; curriculum; the teacher as learner ;• and responsibility . 
of th^ teacher. Although not designed as a textbook, it has been used as 
ja textbook around the world in many translations. \' 



/ 



^OU CAN m A SUCCESSFUL TEACHER OF ADULTS^ Langerman, Philip D. , Ed. 
Kational Association for Public Continuing ^nd Adult .Edqcat ion, Washii'igtonv 
DC* 1^74. 186 p. (ED 102 391). . . ' 1 /^M V^^'^- 



The book, written by teachers, presents helpful information for the adult 
educator by describing ideas that have been conceptualized as a result of 
niany yeairs pf experience in adult education. Chatles E. jKozoll asks the 
teacher to examine his own personal aiiH ] clonal capabilities, and then 

proceed to examine the typical adult students fears, motivations, and 
expectations. "The Adult as Learner: F- ^iologicai, .Ps|^chological, and . 
Sociological Characteristics is. the , subject of concern jin the chapter by 
Richard A. Etheridge. Gordon. Br: Vasinger explores what ^constitutes the 
learning environment, while Benjamin F. Bryant,- disiusse^ how to diagnose 
student needs and how to extablish objectives with adult students, John M. 
Peters stresses the importance of developing a curriculjim that meets student 
heeds. Guidelines for selecting appropriate instructional materials are 
presented by Jane B. Sellen. How to teach adults, an aspect considered by 



Robert A. Fellenz, emphasizes the learning experience. 



The use of audio- 



visualJigiaterials is /presented by M. Lamar Gailey and Harlan E. .^Manri. Ann 



5P, Hay^ and William C. Osborn propose ways to evaluate 
Finally , some tips on teaching are presented; by Lilliaai 
aiized case studies illustrating' various .te'aching techniques. 



student . f^lrogress . 
K. Beam in fiction- 



0010 General^Bibliographies 



DIRECTORY OF RESOURCES IN ADULT EDUCATION. Grabbwski, Stanley M. , Comp.; . 
Glenn, Ann C.,^ Comp. Northern Illinois University , DeKa:^b, IL. ERIC Clear-- 
inghouse in Career Education." Sep 1974. 13? pi (ED 097 413), EDRS price', 
MF $.76, HC $6.97. ' "^ " " 

With the emergence of adult education as a separate and' distinct area of, 
professionalism^ there has been recognized a need for scm4 kind of publication 
to guide th^e uninitiated to the sources of ^information that they need. The 

directory was developed with this obj ective in r-*-^-^ ' itu-w |j ^. 

of seven sections of adult education inf6innatiDi 
education associations — containing a brieif^* 



ion; (2-) adult education yeriodical^^a^ 
(3) information systems-^msting 'tha;^ctft1?pns of../ 
Infonna:tion Center (ERIC); ri^icrof iche^ildSt^ 



services of -each organization; 
scope of each periodical; 
the Educational Resources 

the sixteen ERIC Clearinghouses, -and other inform|ion-syatemsvWth' a bri:ef' 
out line. of their scope; (4) information search servicesf-listin8\ompute/ 
search services using the ERIC data base; (5) other reso^urdes-r-a:M^t= o^ 
individuals and agencies ^Hat mayibe of assistance in inj^rmati^n'^gathe^^iiLgj 
C6) graduate programs in adult .education—sources of inf oi^atibn a^^ 
documents are cited; and (7X adult education documents—several Wdult/educ^atiph 
classics ' are noted together with a list of adult educ/Wion ^:p.ublica/ions. 



INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION: AN INTERNATIONAL INPORMATION SYSTEM IN 
ADULT EDUCATION. In Convergence , Vol. 5, No". 3. .1^72. .pp. 86-94. 

■-. i\ ' . i ■ 

Paper presents an analysis of in formation^* exchange in the world and the 
development of systems designed to facl^litate storage and retrieval of 
information, 'it also, deals, with all aspects of exchanging experience in 
adult education. 



7; THE REARRMGED WORKWEEK OF FOUR .DAYS, FORTY HOURS WITH A TREATMENT OF MILITARY 
APPLICATIONS. Foster, William J. Air Force Institute of Technology, 
Wr-ight-Patterson AFB, Ohio. School of Engineering. Sep. 1972. 132 p. 

/: (Ap-754 157); NTIS price, MF $.95, HC $3.00. ■ . 

The primary purpose c 'le. study was to develop a military reference on . 
the rearranged work- ^^pecially the fourVday, forty-hour arrangement. In 

.V the research an - ^ensx v^iew of pertinent literature was accomplished to.. 

' provide the necess ' ^ ground to properly- evaluate the military four-day, ' \ 
£ort3^-hour workweek eA^.-irience. at MdGuire Air Force Base^, New Jersey. -The 
test, program included five percent of the 438th Military Airlift Wing personnel. 
"Civilians wfere personally excluded . from participating in the test progr^- 
because of federal overtime laws, although' some ..civil service managers super-- 
• vised participating military personnel. Interviews were conducted with mana;- 
geriai personnel involved ^in the limited trtst program, which lasted from July . 
■ to November,. 1971. 

■ ■ ; ■ . . • 1 ■ i ■ • 

See .also^: 8000 Armed Forces 

^ . ■ ■ ^ i l|' ■ ■ ' . 

8 STATUS OF WOMEN IN HIGHER EDUCATION: 1963-1972.. A SELECTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
SERIES IN BIBLIOGRAPHY NO. 2. Harmon, Linda A. , Comp. Iowa State University 
of Science and Technology, Ames, IA« Library. Photoduplication Center, . Ames, 
lA 50010 ($3.50), (ED 070 384) , ^EDRS price, MT/^. 76 , HC $6. 97 . 




This selective annotated bibliography surveys the literature concerning women 
and their- Stat lis in higher education. Women in higher education in this 
bi'bliography refers^j-tOr? women faculty and staff members , administrators , , 
'librarians j and stii^^'^nts jr. -^^^ only o those women in noh-academic positions, 

The major groups d^^' litjerature ^Tted"^- the. b^ books, 
periodical articles, ERlC. document si government, publications , dissertations , , 
'and -ephemera. • 1' 

See also: 4655 Education of Women . ^^^7 
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9 Adult education STAIT DEVELOPI^NT bibliography : USOE .REGIOiJ 1 1 1 . . Maryland . 

University, Co llege^ParkV Mi). Conferences ^and' Institutes Division. -Jmie ,\JL973v 
178 p.. C3ED-^109 494), EDRS price, MF.$.76,''HC . ' 

.>'-TKe -bibliography has been prepared to assist^in the development of libraries 



in State departments of education and in institutions of higher^e^ducation with 
new programs in adult education. The books, journals, and articles cited were 
obtained' from the reading lists of courses in adult education (Conducted by 
more than 150 members of the Commission of Professors of Adult Education. The 
bibliography is a catalogue of those works in the field considered by these . 
-trainers to be basic to an understanding of the knowledge and breadth of the. 
field. ^ It is not intended to be an exhaustive listing of all relevant 
literature. The, list Is alptiabetically arranged by author, and includes 
author, title, date, publisher , and (pccasionally) price/ Appended are a 
five-page list of .voluntary associations with adult education concerns and. a 
\ five-page list of selected adult education journals. 

TO AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BASIC DOCUMENTS RELATED TO HEALTH MANPOWER . • 
PROGRAMS . Health Resources Administration (DHEW/?HS) , Rockville , ICD. Bureau 
of "Health Resour^ Development. Division of Comprehensive Health^.^ Planning. 
Sep. 1'^' (ED 105 122), EDRS price, MF:^^;76, HC $4.43';- ^ Z. 

The bibliography includes document^ and studie?9 corisid'ered by the co.mpile'rs 
•to be lan^^marks in the sense that they;- appear to have' ;inifluenced'\ttie- hea'lih 
manpowe^ legislation or policy of th^.-Eederar government*. The ^ihphasis is 
•on the"1956 to 1974 period. Five sections, arranged chronologically, list : 
• significant ^1^^^ 

Truman to Nixon; other stiatements , mostly by secretaries and assistant 
ret arie& of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare , from 1953 
1973; significant reports iasied by the Federal government, from 1948 
1973; and other reports^ from 1910 (Tlie "Flexner Report") to 1974. An 
appendix lists bibliographies on healt^h manpower which include referen__ 
to "other- than-landmairk" works in the field. Authors' names are itideiced 



11 BIBLIOGRAPHY 0/,-BASIC TEXTBOOKS On INFORMATIC-^ ' 3IENCE. Belzer, vJack, Comp 
•XSciencs Associates7lnt«rnational,> Inc., 23 Ea 6th' St., New Ye^k, NY 
"^\$7.50),. Dec. 1972. 12 p. CED 075 051), ED^ )rice, MF $.76<^ HC not 

available from EDRS. ^ . / 

Textbcaiss currently in use in courses on infbrcii* ";i.an-"sci^ce are listed^ in 
this I bibliography under the following headings.. :L ga53rmg ><^iQn, storage aprd 
' retrieval, information systems , information the ry, vb^ridvi6^^i science 
and basic books. Some of the entries in e^ach categpdry /contain eyal;dative 
annotations by. the author, while dthers^have onlyytfhe yruU/^iblioj^raphic 
citation. ^ y" . / 

■ * ■ • - ■ • • ■ ^--r'-' . - 

12 BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DOCTORAL' DISSERTATIONS BY Y^R COMPLETED: 1^^7-1974. North 
- Carolina State University, Raleigh, NC. Departanent/of Aduiy and Community 

College :3ducation. 1974. 16 p. (ED 107-909), EDRS price/ MF $.:7 6, HC 

$1,58. -.^ , ■ " ' ' 

The bibliography cites ^pirrokimatetiy 150 '^dissertat ion§/completed In^ 
Depa^r-aent of Adult and Community /College Educat:ion at" North Carolina State 
UniisEsity. Entries 'aire arranged^^lphabetically by author under the year of 
cptnpCsron, 1967-1974, and cit^^author, title, and names of dissertation ; 
adviasmrs. In general, the d^sertations deal with students, personnel, and 
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./ - . \ . ■ . • * 

programs in- these areas:'" extension education, postsecondary education, • 
dult' basic education, and vocational education. 
■ . / ' 

.See also: 0950 ADULT EDUCATION RESEARCH 

/ ■ . . 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PUBLICATIONS AND PRESENTATIONS DURING FY 1972. Human / 

Resources Research Organization, Alexandria, VA. Oct 19 72.. 35 p. (ED- 072 — 

317), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.95. ^ . . ' 

This bibliography provides information about publications and presentations 
by the Human R;esources Research Organiz^tioa^^ring FY 1972. Research re^ 
ports as well as publications by staff members in--p.rof essional journals and 
presentations at professional and military meetings are^included . Abstracts 
^ar^ provided for most items. Items are li 
name-s: work.. units and research projects;! 
advisory service; and general. Those items that hdve^.AD, PB, or ED numbers 
are sp indicated. Appf.idixes lis t FY 72 technical reports and professional 
papers by number, i author index, .and a- sponsor index. 



Lsted under the f oHGW;ing c6de 
basic res^earch studies; technical 



See also: 8000 Armed For:ces 



-1-4/^THE-C a'iWORKING: BIBLIOGRAPHY. Thornt:on,j--James E:,.-Comp.; 

;/ Gubbels, Joseph, Comp. Pacific Associatiorl for Continuing Education. 23 p, 
i (ED 109 465 EDRS pri'cl^, >fF $.V6, HC $i:58; ' 

. v'^h^.sbibli rapry 211 comniunrty schools ^contains 169 entries arranged* alpha- 
™ -^beti^cally c au^ior or source acps-rding to type of publication: books and 
special rei:.orts (90 entries), journal articles and conference proceedings 
(52 entries>), .±i£ii£ertations and theses (24 entries), and annotated bibllo- 
. - graphies entries) . Scattered entries^ were published prior to 1950, 

the earliest : 1902; the great majorityi; are-'from the 1960s and '7bs. 

See also: ZZllO Coiranunitry Education and Development 



15. COMPETENC BASEIij EDUCATIOlSr. AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. West Virginia State 
Departmer:. a?f Edliication, Charleston, WV. Bureau of Vocational, Technical.,. 
' and Adult i^dmcatlon. '1974^ 52 p. (ED 112 244), JIDRS price, MF $.76^. HC 
$3.32. 



Materials in'cl'^i^Jf^d in the bibliography were collected/ during 1974 for the 
Educatior.i fe^- ions Development Act projer.t , ^'Familiarizing Teachers With 
New CurrijAjdLum .!i^terials|*. Object iyes_of ti.iis j^rojeqt were to train voca- 
tional te;f^,cr*e3 in xompetency-based currifcu--air- TOdels ^ ^ T^ indexed materials 
listed in rhe :i;JL^:liography\. are grouped as foilaws: agricultural educatioft: .(20 
entries), allilEsd health occupations education (25 entrie^), business and 
.office educaxx .-tin (31 entries) , home economics education M.6 entries) , and 
trade, , indust:rrL^... and teciinical education (52 entries) ^ Each, entry notes/ 
the'^'^vailabf lit.y and cost of the item... A 12--item list. olF^generai' materials 
concludes the docnm.ent. ^ . ■ . \. . .. i 

"See Also: 6: TECHNICAL EDUCATION . ' . 



16 CONTINUING ADULT EDUCATION: AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. Hilhe, Terry L. 

1974. 117 p. Ued 109.393)v.EDRS price, MF$3.76, HC $5.70. , ■ : ^ , 

The annotated bibliography describes in detailed outline form 75 books, 
articles, papers, and reports dealing with the following areas of continuing 

— : adult, education: history and philosophy; setting, needs, and; purposes ; program 

development and methods; institutions and organizations; community colleges; 
cooperative extension; higher education programs; community service ; adult 
basic education; the adult learner; minority group education; the elderly; 
international programs; family life educaMon; leadership and staff develop- 
ment; and the future. Each abstract reviews \tlie . content in depth. All of the 
items were published since 1970 with a few exceptions published during the 

V 1960s. ' ^ ' - , / ' ^ 

* ■ ■ ' / ^ . ' ■ ■ ■ • ' ■' 

, / . • ■ _ ■ . 

17. CONTINUING EDUCATION IN DENTISTRY: A IIEVIEW OF NORTft AMERICAN LITERATURE . 
1960-1970.. Nakamoto, ;June; Verner,, Coolie. British Columbia University, 
Vancouver. Division of Continuing, ]^ducatibn in the Health Sciences. 15.72. . 
67 p. (ED 109 470), EDRS price ^ MF $. 76, HC' $3. 32. \ 



The literature review of continuing education in dentisti:y^ surveys 92 journal, 
articles, books, conference^ repoi;'ts and proceedings, and bther'^* publications 
published between 1960 and 1970. The ?;eview is, divided into the followirig 
sections: prologue, whicti surveys the jhealth professions, /and new directions 
and limitations within' tton; the profesi^ion and continuing education, which 
examines dentist composition and distribution andvconcern for continuing 
education; participation in continuing education, whicl sciisses character- 
istics of participants and their, reasons for. attending or nat;y program 
organization -and administratibn', which examines sponsors of. pb^grams^_jprogram 
administration, some sample programs, and recurring Is sues -an d-^qrel^ 
summary, which synthesizes the literature on deritist/jT^; and^epHo^e, which 
summarizes participation, programs, and research for^the^^our healthy prof es- 
sions of . nursing, medicine, pharmacy!, and^. dentist ryV and references. 



See also; 5850 



Medicine arid; Health 



CONTINUfNG EDUCATION IIN MEDICINE 
1I96O7I97O. i '^ Nakamoto,! June i Verner, 




Vancijuver.i Division of .Ccj>titinuing Education 



A REVIEW " OF. NORTH AMERICAN LOERATURE 
CdplieS, British Columbia University, 
n t^e Health Sciearces. 1972 



182;p. (ED 109-468), EDRS price, MF $.76, HO $9.51. 




The literature review of continuing ileducation in medicine surveys 282 journal, 
articles, books, conference reports j'and prdceedings, and other publications 

puDlished between 1970 and 1970; The revifew is divided into the following^ 

sections ; prologue , which 'surveys the health prof essioris , and new directions 1 
and limitations within them; the profession and continuing education, which 
examines physician composition and distribution and .concern for continuing 
educaiiioif; participation 1 in continuing education, which discusses character- 
istids 6^ .participants andi their opinions and preferences; program organiza- 
tioniand-jadmlnistration, \^ich examines sponsors of. 'programs, program . ^ 

admiriis.tcation, some sampie programs ,/ and recurring issues and treiids; summary, 
whichlsynfchesizes the literature on! physicians; and epilogufe, whicli siimmarizes 

'■. ' ■ \ ■ ■/• • ''J' ■ •• r ■ • 1 
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participation, programs, and research, for the four/health professions of 
nursing, medicine, pharmacy, and dentistry; and refferericfes. Two additional 



sections are included: ins tructibnal^ processes , which dte small g^roup ; 

.,and large group, patterns of insti^iictdon,";TTjass_media, sut^orting devices^ and 
organization for— ins4;-ru<^-i-eTi^l-.-4;^Ghr(aie^y^ 

subjective and objective assessment, andt^roblems of evaluation. / 

u . -If ' ■ 

See also: 5850 Medicine and' Health - ^/ 

■ - - : ^ .1-/ •.J: 

CONTINUING EDUCATION IN NURSIN^G: A REVIEW j^pF NORTH AMERICAN LITERATURE 
1960--1970. Nakamoto, June; Vemer, Coolie'. British .Columbia University,. 
Vancouver, Division of Continuing Education in the Ileialth Sciences . 1972,. 
97 p. (ED 109 467), EDRS pilice, MF $.76, HC $4.43. 



The literature review of continuing education in nursing surveys ''''3 lourna! 
articles, bodks, conference | reports and proceedings, and othe^ pi.. ations 
published between 1960 and 1970. The review i^ divided into the following - 
sections: prologue,^ which surveys the health professions, and new; directions 
,and limitations within theii'; the profession and continuing education, which 
examines nuirse composition and distribution and concern for; continuing 
education; -participation ih^ continuing education, which discusses character- 
istics of participants and^their reasons for participation or not; program 
orgauizarion and adra±aistration, which examines^ sponsors of programs, 'program 
administration, some sample programs, and recurring issiies and trends 
:Surama*ry.i which synthesizes the literaturk^ oh' nl^rsing;^ and epilogue> which 
summarizes participation, programs,:. and ^research f br.^ the four health prof es- 
isioris of nursing, medicine, pharmacy and dentistry; and references.- . 

«Se^ also: 5850 Medicine. and Health ^ 

■•. ■ • ■ . •■ ■ ' 

CONTINUING EDUCATION XN PHARMACYt A REVIE\^V OF NORTH AJ^KICAN LITERATURE 
1960--1970. Nakamoto, June; Verner, Coolie. British Columbia University, 
Vancouver. Division of Continuing Education in ^the Health Sciences. 1972.' 
54 p. (ED 109.469), EDRiS price, MF $. 76, HC $3. 32. 

The literature "rev^iew of continuing education in pharmacy surveys 39 joyrpjal 
articles. Books, conference reports and proceedings j and other publications^.-: 
published between 1960 and 1970. The review is di^ded into the following ' 
sections: prologue, which surveys the health professions, and new^ dfre^ctions 
and limitations within them; the profession and continuing education, which 
examines pharmacist composljtipn ancl distribution and concexil for continuing.. . 
education; participation in continuing education', which discusses character-' 
istics of participants and theith participants* reasons for attending or not; 
program organization and administration,, which exannines sponsors \of programs, 
program administration,. -some sample programs, and recurring issues and 
trends; summary, which synthd'sizks theMiterature ^n pharmacists; and epilogue 
which summarizes participation, programs, and research for the four Itealth 
professions of nursing, medicine, pharmacy, and dentistry ; and references. 

.S«ee.Also: 5850 Medicine and Health ^ 



21 CORE BIBLIOGRArHY ON TECHNOLOGY AND SOCIAL CHANGE IN FOREIG^ CULTURES . 

Armstrong, M.A. Iowa State University of Science avA Technology, Ames, lA. 
Engineering Research Institute. Apr. 1973^ 143 p. (ED 112 174) , EDRS 
price, MF $.76, HC $6.97. 



The annotated bibliogriiphy. represents the core holdings in the area of. f. 
technology/ and so'ti'ial change in foreign countries at the Iowa State University 
Library. The first part of the biblio.graplty (115 pages) contains several , 
hundred individual entries, mostly of books, but including government and \ 
United Nations documents, published since 1950, whUch are grouped under \ ;i 
headings arranged alphabetically by subject and by country/geographical area, 
and which are cross-referenced to Ov^.her appropriate headings. Part twc (fr.„. 
pages) annotates 16 topically relevant rerntit nrUif r ,ie Library's ^ 

collection. ' Part three (12 pages) , ^^a.-^supplemental bibliography, cites^ about- 
85 book=, reports, and U.S. govemment:>"documents dealing with ^ Paribus 
aspects of t:echnology assessment. Parbi four (two pages) aunotatesl 23 relevant 
journals. The Iowa Stat-e University Library call number of each ehtry^, where 
ap.propriate, is provided. ; ' 



See alseri 9020 Intemat±oTial, Comparative Studies 



\ 



22 GURRTCDLUM, DEMONSTRATION AND INSTALLATION STTOIESl'^FOimTION SOURCES . 
Magisos, Joel H. ; Schroeder, J?aul E. Ohio State University , Columbu^, OH. 
Centdr for Vocational Education. Oct.. 19jX. 22 p. (ED 106' 518) , EDRS 
price, MF $.76,' HC $1.58. / . , ' . ' 

The annotated bibliography provides abstracts of 18 research reports, biblio- 
graphies, and gii^des^^^d of one journal article, all published since 1966, \ 
: dealing ^with curricula and studies of research, development , diffusion, and 1 
^vaiiiation of vocational edixcatlTpn-prqjects. , The cited listings were selected ^ 
^..-^^ram the printout of a compirter-assis ted^^earch of Research in Pdirration. 
(RTE), Abstracts of Ins tructlon^al arid Research Mater,ia4s_in^ocat;' o:^ and 
Technical Education (AIM/ AR>0 , and Current Index to Journals In-^Education 
(CIJEX, and are available in microfiche or paper qppy from the ERIC Dopiraent___^ 
Reproduction "Service (EDRS). In addition, eight projects for FY, 1974, 
selected from Applied Research Projects Supported in FY. 1974 under Par: C 
of the Vocational Education Ajnendments of 1968, are jcited, ancj^ the project 
number, duration, title, investigator , and institution are given. / 

23 DIRECTORS ..OF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION RESOURCES IN 'tHE UNITED . STATES. ^^Sdhreiber, 
K^ilyri, Cbmp. Northern Illinois University, Dekalb, tL. ERIC Clearinghouse, 
in Career;CESucation: Jul. 1975. 148 p. . (ED 113 1610) , EDRS p^ce, MF. " 



in. Career Education, 



$.76, 
204 



IL 60115 ($4.00 including 



Jul. 1975. 

''HC $6/ 9 7.-':' Also available from ERIC Clearinghouse 
Gabel Hall, Uorthern Illinois Univepity., j)eKalb,| 
postage; $5.00 foreign). :^ ^ .[ 

■ ■ ' ' • .• \ . . , . 

The c^irectpry surveys st)urces of vocational information iri each of the 50 
United States and the District of Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico ,' Saipan, * and the 
Virgin.' Islanss. For each of these, the directory provides the following 
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information: th$: name, address, and phone number of the- State Pvesedrch Coordi- 
nating Unit Director; "similar information for other persons in similar capa- 
cities; the address of the regional office of the Bureau of Occupational and 
Adult Education,/ and of the regional off ice.s of the Natiorfiia. Network for 
Curriculum Coordination in Vocational-Technical Education ;ythe ad^ of 
ERIC microfiche^ coilectiohs within each State, arranged-^phabe^xcaXly by 
city; and information regarding computer searching, including/the^ocacion of 
computer search facilities, the name and phone number of th^person^to^rontact 
at each facility, and the type of service offered at ec eh/tacil1 ty (avail 
ability, cost,' kind of search performed). 

See'^also: 6500 OCCUPATIONAL EDUCAIION - ISDUSTRIAL TRAINING, VOCATIONAL 
/ REHABILITATION * 

24 .THE ECONOMIC LsPECTS OF ivDN-FORMAL EDUCATIOIfr A SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLIO- 
; ^>GRAPHY. PROGRAM OF STUDIES IN NON-FORMAL EEETCATION, SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES. 
" ^ PAPER-4IUMBERJ3. Mannan„ M. Michigan Stste University, East Lansing, MI. 

Ihstltoti-^or International V Studies In Eduitsrion. 1975. 90 p. (ED 110 709), 
X < EDRS price/^tok$.76, HC $4.43. ) r 



The 303 items in th&>^i^ bibliography are! arrayed under fov . headings:! 
(1) general lifcerature-^^^nQmic issues, (2), general lit erature~non-foTOal ' 
education, (3) economics of noh*-fprmal educa.tion (including cost-benefit - ^ 
analysis, investment and return inhuman caj^iital, and economic^^.of on-the-job 
training and retraining) , and (4) plann^nig and. development/ The a^^ 
states that much of the literature is s can ty>4aot\ sharply focused, and bears^^- 
upon non-formal education only indirect lyvo/r by^^erence; many of -th^.--^ 
entries deal with the larger 'topic of the economics^ of educationTTjut by 
inference or accident have some particular^ relevance^^^ education. 

25 ' EDUCATING FOR THE INTEGRATION-OF^'SCCUPATIONAL CLUSTERS INTO CAREERS. Cook, 
Joyce; And Others; ^NorfliexTi Illinois University, DeKalb,..IL. ERIC Clear- 
inghouse in Career-EdG^^tioh. 1975. 113 p. (ED 113 436), EDRS price, 
.MF ^$,76, HC $5^. 70. Also available from ERIC Clearinghouse in Career Educa- 
tion, 204 Gabel Hall, Northern ^Illinois University, DeKalb,' IL 60115 ($4.50 
'including postage; $5.50 foreign). \^ 

The literature review focuses on the nation's current readiness to incorporate 
the 15 USbE occupational clusters into the X^tlon's evolving career education. 
This readiness fir^t simplifies job cpmolexity by grouping a multitude of 'jobs 
into- occupational awareness, career or;l:fentation and axpiijration, and career 
selection and preparation. Biit . kriowledge of career defvelopment is needed to 
make career education work. So is ^vision of education as a continuing ^ 
arrangement or meains by which individuals challenge their environment 
to make th^m speak back to them honestly .. Systems knowledge is required. - 
Management by objectives becomes an acutely heeded technique* Titles cited ^ 
in the review (the documents are contained in the ERIC or AIM/ARM collections) 
indicate the considerable span of career education. The projgram' must be 
orgaai^2^d and administered in the school as ^ whole because the subject must 
be. taughtxin elementary, middle, and hlg^ school and in postsecondary educa- 
tion as well. Occupational clusters must be introahiced into the curriculum . 
at all levels^and reflected in the functions of caareer guidance, placement, 
and follow-up aKvarious times/ Some products of the cluster development 
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efforts have been entered into the- ERIC system and ^re idjentified and 
briefly described; projects developing .material; are described in the appendix. 



See Also; 6A00 '-^mrr Educalsipn 



26 ' EDUCATIONAL l\ .1 r^OP ^HE DISADVANTAi lUiNDICAPPED, ANu MINORITIES! 

- — - -INFORMAT-ION SOURCi:.S. K.. cos, Joel H. ; Schroeder, Paiil E. Ohio State 

University, Columbus, OH. Center for Vocatiqna]>E4ucaticm. Oct„ 1974. 

30 p, (ED 106 521), EDRS price, KF $. 76, HC $1. 95.^ 



The' annotated bibliography provides abstracts of 31" research^apofts, 
^^-^.^Jbibiiographies, program reviews, taxofioraies, and semina^r^pfoceedinga-^^arid \ 
^dfS1.6oournal articles, all published since 196^^-d^ling with educational \ 
personnelr^serying the vocational education-needs of the educationally ^ 
, disadvantaged, ^heJftandicapped, ^and^mitib^ities. The cited listings were 
selected from, the prinl:out. o^^r^computer-'assisted Research in 

Education (RIE) ,^Abstract^o5~^Iris^uct 

Vocational and Techiilr al .Education TAIM/A Current Index to Journals / 

in Education (CUE) ^ and are available ij^^ paper copy* from the 

.^^RtCTbocument Reproduction Service' (EDRS), -InraHSSiLton,— t^^ 

'^FY 4974, selected from Applied Research, Projects Sis}vpo>t^ inr^TT.974 underL . 
Part ^C.Tof^theJ^pbatibnal. Educat'ion^ of 1968, axe edited, and the 

project aumber,. duration, title, investigator,, and institution ar^g^ven. 

-See Also: 6150 TECHNICAL TEDUCATlON . / . . 

' / . ■ . - - ' • " * " ^ 

. 27 GUIDANCE, COUNSELING, PIACEl^NT, '^D FOL^^ SYSTEMS: INFORMATION 

SOURCES, Magisos, Joel H. ;. Schroeder , Paul E. Ohio State Un:.versity, . 
Columbus, OH. Center for Vocational' Education. /Oct. 1974. . .!8 p. 
(ED 106 522), EDRS price, MF $776', HC $1,95. . ■ 

The annotated bibliography .-provides abstracts of 30 research and conference 
reports and program proposals, a,nd of eight journal articles, all published 
since 1966, or guidance, gbunseling, placement, and follow up in vocational 
education. The citations -listed were selected from the printout of a com- 
compyter-assisted search of Research in Education (RIE) , Abstracts of Instruc- 
tional and Research Materials, in Vocational and Technical Education (AIM/ARM), 
and Current Index to Journals in Education (CUE) , and available in micro- ■ 
fiche or paper copy from the ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS). In 
addition,' 12 projects, for FY 1974, selected from Applied Research Projects 
Supported .ih^ FY"19 74 under Part C of the Vocational Education Amendments of . 
1968, are cited, . and" the project hiinber, duratfdn, 't±tia, ' investigator, and 
institution are given. 

See Also: X750 Counseling, Guidance - 

6300 OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION - INDUSTRIAL TRAINING, VOCAtlON]|lL 
REHABXLITATIQN " - , „ 

28^^ INVENTORY IN ADULT EDUCATION. Columbia University , New York, 

. NY. . Teachp-rs College. May, 1974.- 77 p. (ED 099 669) V ESRS price, iMF.$. 76, 
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HC $4.43. Also available 'from Robert E. Marshall, \Educat ion Program Special- V 
ist, Division of ..Adult' Education, Room 5076, ROB //3\Building, 7tVand D ; 
Streets^^JW^Y^Washington, DC 20202. ■ \ ^ " 

-The docuinent is a preliminary inventory of innovations, practices, and ' 
products compiled firom reports submitted to the Divisidri^ofLAd^ult. Education, 
U.S. Office-^oif Education. Concise descriptions of innovations^ are arranged 
in five categories: delivery systems, instruction, English as a SecondL ?r 
Language (ESL) , staff development'^ and otlier. The categories are divioed 
into tVPjxj^ass^ifi cat ions: product available, ari^d product unavailable. Kach 
entry" provides the name and address of the innovator, a statement of the' 
nature of the innovation, a brief description of the innovation, its st^ge 
of development, the nature of the product and its availability. / 

i 



29 LITERACY DOCUMENTATION: AN INTERNATIONAL BULLETIN FOR LIBRARIES AND I^ORMA- . ■ 
TION CENTRES. VOL/ IV, NO. 1. ' International. Institute' for Adult Literacy 
'Methods, Teheran^ Iran. 1975. 96 p. (ED 110 704) , EDRS pricfe., MF $. 76, ' 

' HC $4.43. \ ' \. ■ ■ r'- . . ■ ' 

The document presents seven abstracts and lists 76 other first-trimester, 
1975, acquisxtipns of the Documentation Center df the International Institute^ 
.for Adult Literacy Methods, established in Teheran by UNESCO in 1973; offering 
solutions to the shortage of reading materials in developing countries; (2)^ 

— _the_interim /findings of a UNESCO study on school curriculum, structur-es, and ■'■ 
teacher" education in ' the perspective of lifelong education, published in ^ - 

^ .1973; (3) a 1973 ^port^ describing two projects supported by the World Bank * 
farmer education in Tanzania; and instructional T. V. in the Ivory CQast) ; 
- (4) An Educator* s Guide to Communication Satellite^ Technology , from t)\e 
WashingtOff;^"DC, Academy for Educational Development, 1973; (5) Instructional 
Television and the Educatioha! Reform of El Salvador, from the same source, 
also 1973; (6) Education In a Rural Environmen;:, *i 1974 yNESCO report; and 
(7) Educational Innovation in Singapore, a report- published by UNESCO Press{^ 
in^974. The list of acquisitions offers document titles covering a? wide */ 
range topics related to educational development ; some pos'tings are in 
French or^Spanish. The titles are indexed by author, geographical location, 
meeting and cdrporate body, subject term, and' title. ^' / 

See Alsq: 5280 Literaiey ^Training - Foreign / 



30 LOCAL ADMINISTRATION OF VOCATIONAL EDUC4TJ0N: INFORMATION SOURCES./ Magisos, 
Joel H. ; Schroeder, Paul E; rohio State University, Coliimbus, OH^^ Center > 
for Vocational Education.: Oct . 1974. 29 p. "(ED^06. 520)/ EDRS price, MF 
$.76, HC $1.95. \ 

The annotated. ^bibliography provides abstracts of 36 research rfepo^ts, biblio- 
graphies ,' seminar proceedings., and collections of abstract s 5, and bf^rslx 
journal articles, all published since 1965, dealing with the various^ asp^ts^ 
of vocational education administration at the local level. The citations^ 
listed were selected from. the printout of a coinputer^assisted jsaarcK of 
Research in Education (RIE) , Abstracts of InstnactionaJ^and Reseat 
±n Vocational and Technical Education (AIM/ ARM)^^an'ff^urrent -Index to Journals 
±n laiucation (CUE), and are available in microfiche o£ paper *.copy from the 
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ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS). In addition, three projects for 
FY 1974, selected from Applied Research Projects Supported ,^in FY 1974 under 
Part C of the Vocational^ Amendments of .1968, are cited, and the project 
number, duration, title,, investrgator, and institution are given. 

See Also:. 6500 OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION - INDUSTRIAL .TRAINING, VOCATIONAL 
' REHABILITATION . ■ . 



31 MANPOWER RESEARCK-ANRDEVELOPMENT FOR COUNSELORS. R'AND D BIBLIOGRAPHY N0, 
Manpower Administration (DOL), Washington, DC. Office of Research and 
Development. 1972.,/ 13 p.. (ED 101 182), EDRS price MF $.76,'HC $^1.58, 



; The lO-page bibliography is| a selective list of reports completed/ under 
contracts and grants from the Manpower Administration, Office of kesearch 
and Development. The reports are based on comprehensive and innovative 
research and^ development projects and are listed under the following headings: 
(1) use and- training of paraprofessionals,\ (2) counseling theory/ and tech- 
niques; C3) corre'ctipns and social rehabilitation; ' C4) employabi/lityi, 
training and career development, (5). labor supply and demand, aid (6^: I 
miscellaneous publications. The listings are by p;Efogram title /and include 
a brief description of each project. ^ 



See also: 1750 Counseling, Guidance 



/ 



.32 THE OPEN UNIVERSITY, THE EXTERNAL ^EGREE AND NON-TRADITIONAU STUDY . A 

SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. Fletcher, Marjorie Amos, GompY American 
College of Life Underwriters, Bryn Mawr, PA. Feb 1972. . 18/ p. (ED 066 
107), EDRS price, MF 4. 76, HC^ $1.58. 

The present documents offers a 78-ite3n annotated bibliography on the topic 
of nontraditional studies and special degree programs. The bibliography 
grew out of an interest, in published materials on various ways of meeting 
the special learning needs of adblts. Materials included are essays, 
speeches, magazine articles, and reports of persons wh^i have extensively 
v researched the ^f ield of special degree programs. 



S'ee Also: 5650 Non-traditional study 
^ 7510 Colleges, Universities 
.5600 Special Degree Programs 



33 POSTSECONDARY CONTINUING EDUCATION: AN ANNOTATED /SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Darkenw^ld, Gordon G. Columbia University^ New York, NY. . ^6enter for Adult 
Education. .1974. 12 -p. (ED 099 585), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.58. 

This annotated selected bibliography, is confined to continuing education 
sponsored by colleges and- diversities, professional associations, arid busi- 
ness and -industry. Items were selected, for inclusion on the basi^lbf 
^ subjective assessment of quality interest, relevance, contemporaneity, ^sid 
availability. The bibliography is organized into--lQ^sections as/ follows: . 
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(1) historical and institutional backgrounds; (2) \thW policy dimension; (3) 
---- . university extension(;> (4) adult degree programs; (p) the external degree; 

(6) the community college context; (7) continuing education in business and ' 
industry; (8) continuing; prof essional education; (9> continuing education 
for women; and (10) bibliographies. / ' C 

34 STATE ADMINISTRATION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION :■ INFORMATION SOURCES. Magisos, 
Joel H;; Schroeder, Paul E. Ohio State University, Columbus, Oh! Center^ 
for Vocational Education. Oct. 1974. 36 p. (ED 106 519), EDRS price, 

MF $/76, HC $1.95. ^ . ' 

The, annotated bibliography provides abstracts of 43 research reports,' guides, 
handbooks, descriptions of pilot programs, conference and seminar proceedings, 
^;:aAa.rmonographs , and of 12 journal articles^ all published since 1967, dealing 
wi til the various aspects of vocational education administration at the Statue 
level. The cited listings wjere selected froHLj^ljgSppEr^ a computerr— 

assisted sea'^irch of Research in Education (RIE) , Abstracts of Instructional 
" and Research Materials in Vocational and Technical Education (AIM/ARM), and 
.Current Index to Journals in Education ^(CIJE), ^ and are available in microfiche 
or paper copy f rorf the ERIC Document Reproduction Sep/ice (E©R&-)-rVIn^(idition,.. 
seven projects for :vF^ 1974, selected Research Projects Supported • 

in FY 1974 under Part C of the Vocational' Education Amendments of 1968, are 
cited, and the project number, duration, title, invesVigatdr , and institution 
are_ given... / l ' 

■ See also:. 6500 OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION - INDUSTRIAL TRAINING, VOCATIONAL. 
" REHABILITATION 

35 - SUPPLEMENTARY BIBLIOGRAPHY. OF LITERATURE PERTINENT TO ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT./ Zinn, Lorraine M. , Ed. Missouri University, Kansas City, / 
MO. Center for Resource Development/in Adult Education. Apr. 1974. 12 p. 
(ED 095 275), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.58.' 

An update of the annotated bibliographic listings presented ih an earlier 
document. Review'' of Literature, the bibliography 3^ literature, reports , .. 
and resources brought, t^o the attention of the Center for. Resource Development 
in Adult Education since June 1972. . It offers 122 bibliographic listings . 
diirected to the needs of adult educators and teachor trainers. All 
references are made in standard bibliographic fomat and, unless otherwise 
indicated, ate available from ERIC. Document Reproduction Service. Excluded 
from the listing are commercially published bookstand dissertation abstracts-. 
Some periodical articles have been included to facilitate locating them^ 

36 TEACHING ENGLISH TO SPEAKERS OF OTHER LANGUAGES: A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY. . : 
Brilliant, Nancy-, Ed. New Jersey Teaching English to Speakers of Other ^ 

' Languages Program. (No location given)./ Jeb. 1971. 15 p. (ED 106 480)* 
EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.58.; ^ : I 

The bibliography^ containing nearly 200 entries, begins with^'a listing of ^ 
. backgrbund materials grouped under the headings:. (1) linguistics (general, 
contrastive studies,, and English language), (2) reference books for teacher* 
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- • and student, (3) language learning — theory and practice, (4) testing^ (5) 
bibliographies, arid (6) periodicals... 'An occasional, entry lacks complete 
bibliographic data. An additional page contains names and addresses of 
' ^- agencies, organizations, and publishers . A second section . lists, and annotates 
. briefly adult and. secondary level materials for classroom us^e: multi^-sl^ill 
texts for beginner to intiehuediate levels , multi-skill arid^ true tiire te^ts for 
• ' intermediate'^to adv^anced levels, readers /or intermediate to advanced levels^, ^ 
ct)mposition texts for intermediate to advanced levels, pronunciation texts- 
for 'ail levels, and general texts for elementary and secondary levels. .v 

See Also: 5290 English 2nd language 

37 VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: SECONDARY AND POST-SECONDARY: 1967-1972; AN ANNOTATED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. Songe,. Alice H. National Advisory Council on Vocational Edu- 
cation, Washington, DC. Sep. 1972. .59, .p. (ED 112 124) , EDRS price MF $.76; 

- --V' HC- $3»-32.-v^----^::^-:i::_ • \ /' 

The dopument is a supplement to "Vocational Education; anj Annotated Biblio- 
graphiy of Selected References, 1917-1966 (Below College, j' It provides a list 
of materi'als which emphasize the ^evaluation of /yoc^tional ediiEation programs 
in sVcondaTy and postseco'ndary vocational eiducat ion, trends in management and 
^ cost effectiveness, history, of legislation, suggestions* for improvement of 
existing programs, arid plans for future ones. Titles are arranged alphabetic J 
cally by author under the categories: bpoks and monographs , periodical 
articles, and unpublished doctoral 'dissertations. A-- subject index provides^ 
access to the entries. / ^ 

' V ^ * , . - \. ' * - ■ ''^ 

38 WOMEN AT WORK: , AN AJJNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. Bickner, Hei, Liang. California ' 
University^, Los ' Angeles , -GA. . Manpower Research Center.. Mar. .1974. -437 p. 
XED 095 398)v>eMs price, .|g.j$.76\ HCJ $22.21.^ " ' % 

« Several guidelines and circumstances determirie the selection of materials for 
inclusion in the annotated bibliography: (1) only publications concerned 
specifically with working women riot women in general, ^(2) publications of 
interest to teachexa^, 'reseaSrchers , and serious .students, rather than entries 
of general. interes:^to the casual reader, (3) no unpublished dissertations $ .no 
publications dated before 1960, and no international studies unless deemed of 
major significance, f (4) a determination to include publications dealing with . 
nbn-professional and m±nority group ^women, legal developments, and women' • -/ 
related to the labor movement, and. (5) a general^bias in viewing the issue of 
working women .frqm an eccmomic^ and sociological perspective rathex than -from 
a ^litical or psyclui) logical framd of referencia.- Cross-indexed .by author, 
title, >and key word J the publications are arranged accordit^g^ to category 
index numbers a& follows: (1) gecieral, C2) historical development, (3) educa- 
-^"tiori and training, (4) working womerLT^ CS-)- oc^up^a^ions <^ special groups of 
women, (7) public, policy, and (8)" bi'blipgraphiesTp^^^^^^^^ <D v.,v. 



39 'ADULT 
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0020 Periodicals 



EDUCATION PERIODICALS; A LIST OF ADDRESSES. . United National Educational, 
ific, and Cultural Organization, Paris , France. Adult Education Divi- 
sion, iDepartment of Curficiilum, Structures and Methods of Education. May 1974. 
22 p. ^ (EC 099 555), EPRS. price, MF $.76, HC $1.58. --^ 



Over 100 titles are listed in the revised UNESgO adult" education periodicals ^ 
^list. Each entry includes the title, complete address, the name of the 
publishing organization, the editor *s name, frequency of issue, and language. 
Based on/ information on hand in the UNESCO Secretariat the listings are 
classified- by area: (1) Africa, (2) Asia and the Pacific, (3) Latin America, 
(4) North America, and (5X Europe. A final section lists periodicals of 
international governmental organizations. 



See. Also: 900.0 INTERNATIONAL PERSPECTIVE 



. 0030 Libraries, Information Services - U.S. 

Information Dissemination ~ 

40^ . hoNTINUING EPUCATION^AND- EXTENSl6ir^UDI0~ VlSUAt-L 

SURVEYV Kanun, Clara. Minnesota University, Duluth,' MN. C^ntlnuing~"Educa^ 
tion and Extension Center. Apr. 23, 1974. liS p. (ED 103 658), EDRS price, 
MF $.176, HC $1.58. -r^ . „ 



A survey of faculty at the University of Min'nesota relating^to use of the 
Audipyisual Library Service (AVS) was undertaken to assess familiarity with 
the |reorganiEation of media services and to evaluate knowledge about the 
potential -use of the service. Completed quefftionnairesij were received from 
1,843 (54 percent) of the University faculty.' Approximately 25 percent of 
the/ respondents requested special consultation about the service, suggested 
as being perhaps the most consequential --finding of the ^stuciy. Responses are 
tal^ulated and , discussed in the areas of: major University responsibilities of- 
respondents;, faculty familiarity with ^audiovisual (AV)Tal5TraTy-~xesources; 
faculty usage" of Ay resources; departmental ownership of AV so^tware^and — 
hardware ""by proportion of respondents; faculty familiarity with departmental 
budgets and procedures for AV rental fees; faculty. .familiarity with sourceis 
of funding from other jthan University sources for AV materials and equipment; 

■ "the 'limitation of AV use as a result of limited departmental budgets; • 
b/iidgetary arrangements preferred to ':/hfi current ones; experience with spe- 

\cialized materials preparation; requests for specialized library or market 
searches:. tc5^ AV materials; fating of .the. service since, reorganization; and / 
classification of .detailed commen^t's. The^^general conclusion was reached. 
/; that responses tio the faculty survey provide ^a. current and solid base on-, 
which to improvq the service. / ' ; " . . 



0100 PHILOSOPHY, POLICIES, GENERAL OBJECTIVES 

ON CIVIC LITERACY: WORKING DRAfr^-^^^iegler, 'Warred L. Syracuse University 
Research Corporation, New York,. NY, "^ Educational' Policy Research Center. 
Jul. 1974. 71 p. (ED 110 599), EDRS price MF/:$.76, HC $3.32. 

Tb;e paper discusses civic literacy as it bears on adult education. Civic 
literacy addresses the domain of intentional/ actions about political com:-, 
munity, in a process of discovery and invention, the result of a dynamic 
interaction between practice and theory. ^The action-inquiry model of civic 
literacy consists of two theses and five competencies. The first thesis, 
the Social Justice thesis, holds that each person acts in concert with X- 
other persons to devise social conditiioris for realization of ^ good life. ^^The 
.second thesis, the Political CbmmunitV/^^^ holds that the civic literacy 

'of each person depends upon the civic^j/\iteracy- of every person. The five 
competencies which permit the translation 'bf the theses into a process of 
learning and doing are: engaging in iAtentional action; maintaining' or' creating 
conditions for others to engage in intentional action; maintaining. or invent- 
ing, collective institutions which dan abjudicate among different intentions, 
consequences, and strategies; discoverirtg through civic action matters of 
common concern; and testing, extending, 6r redefining limits and boundaries 
to civic action through social i4vention.\ The competency of inventive action 
comes full circle: it is the en'S' which ^iliW.nates the means of civic literacy 
and, it is the means to the pedagogy of disitovery and invention. 

/ \ ■ -"^^ ^ r * ■ 



THE CONTRO^^RSIALTte^ McCants, 
Louise: And' Others . \ln Adult Edttcgtlon , Vol.\24, No, 1. . FalH973. pp. 
55-59. ■ .' •. \ ~~ "^--.._____\ 

The cydlia nature of changing . educational philosophies is described, with 
emphasis on Sewey,. Hook, and Illich. "Each of tshese movements, though neces- 
sary, proved to be insufficient to bring'^bput lasting reforms in education." 

PROBLEM SOLVING IN PROFESSIONAL ADULT rEDUCATIpJM. Comrni^^^^OfProfessors of 
Adult Education. 1974>' 94 p. (ED-106 672), ED^S^pxixe^^tff^^i^^iC^^ 

The papers in the collection reflect areas of concern to adult educators, 
especially at the university level. ' The first of the collection s -three- _ 
sections deals with graduate, program design and contains three papers; Prob- 
lems of Graduate Erograsi Design. Wilson B. Thiede, and two reaction papers/ by 
John Ohliger and clive C. Veri. Section two on eplstemological issues 
tains three papers: Epistembloglc-ar.Issues in the Problem Approach ^to Adult . 
Education, Jerrold R.^ Coomb^and^twb reaction papers by Robert^ A. Carlson ^ 
and James Farmer. Part^^ree which deals with counselling contains fojir,.. ., , 
papers: Counseling: .A'Central Component lii Adult Education, Robert /I. 
;-Nejedl5V>nd three .react ion papers , by Russell J", peis, Howard McClusky, an^ 
'Robert E. Snyder. . ' 



RELENTLESS VERITY: EDUCATION FOR BEING-BECOMING-BELONGING. Kidd, James 
Robbins. Address delivered upon receiving the Syracuse University William 
Pearson To/Lley . Medal ^or Distinguished Leadership in- Adult Education (Syra- 
cuse, New York, October 8, 1973). 34 p. (ED^094 158), EDRS price, MF 
$.76, HC $1.95. ■ ' ' 

The. dynamic relationship of the concepts of being, becoming, and belonging 
is and must be the heart and central goal of adult education. The concept 
can be' understood most readily by examination of the writings of humanist 
psychologists such as Carl Rogers, Fritz Perls, Gordon Allport, and Abraham 

' Maslow. Some characteristics or dimensions of an education of and for being- 
becoming^-belonging are: (1) the comprehension of both the affective" and the 
cognitive domains; (2) the complete time dimension of past» present, and ■ 
future; (3) the acceptance and achievement of living and dying; (4) the in- 
corporation of economic, social, aesthetic, political, and spiritual goals; 
(5) the occurrence of self-discovery , self -expression,, and fulfillment; (6) 
the acceptance of being o'F this world and the possibility of other forms of ~ 
consciousness; (7) the dialogue, introspection, action, atidLthdught quali- 
ties of learning. Being-becoming-belonging comprehends thre^^f the major 
concepts about education that have been develop_±ng„ in the past rv^o^ecades; 
education permanente or lifelong learning with its many points of ent^y anti . 
many renewed episodes; the "learning system" that includes formal and iit£OT- 
mal activities; and self-directed learners with tlf4 increasing capacity to 

, initiate and take charge of their own learning. ..-^ 





^45 . - THINKING ABOUT A GRADJ2A3^^ : (NO . 1) ALTERNATIVE 

PHILOSOPHICAL POSITIONS: (NO. ^TaLTERNATIVE STARTING POINTS FOR ORGANIZING 
THE, PROGRAM INTO COURSES. Griff in— Virgiriia-R. Ontario Institute for Studies 
in Education, Toronto (Canada). Department of Adult Education. 1971. 29. p. 
(ED 067 527), *EDRS price, MF $.76\ HC $1.95. 

Two position papers on graduate programs in adult education are presented. 
The first clarifies alternative positions which the 0nta:rio Institute faced 
and illustrates the differences by means of charts. An ^applanation is. given 
V for the choice of a pluralistic rather than a singular is tic alternative. The 
'second paper -lists alternative starting points for organizing a graduate 
program of- adult education. The purpose fis to sharpen, thinking about start- 
ing points, develop clearer rationales for graduate programs, and articulate 
' to students frameworks for thinking about the field. No attempt is made to ^ 
suggest consequences of each system or conclude which is best. 

See also: 0900 ADULT EDUCATION .AS. A FIELD OF STUDY 

46 - TOIORROW'S^ADULT EDUCATOR - SOME THOUGHTS AND QUESTIONS. Apps , Jerold W. 
In Aduit Educ^lonT -4^.Ql . 22, No. 3. Spiking 1972. pp.." 2l8r-226. 

.Looks ahead and identifies some Imp^rtanrqualificat ions for a professional ;^ 
;■- :>' adult educator of the future in terms of^feVising^riculum In adult educa- 
tion graduate programs. " » 
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47 , TOliSARD A WORKING PHILOSOPHY OF. ADULT EDUCATION. Apps, Jerold W. Syracuse 

UnxTJS2Sity, NY. ERIC Clearinghoxise on Adult Education; Syracuse University, 
Ni:. Publications Program in Continuing Edi^ation. Available from Publixai-- 
tiiraEfs in ContinuingT^ducation, Syracuse Unxversity, Syracuse, NY 13210 
C^JK3). May 1973. 74 p. (ED 078 229h Z^^^RS priice, MP $.76, HC $3.J2. 

1^:7.^ apograph is i on* ^th developing <i. perrsanal WTi rk i n g phixcsisiopby 

ar=iit education. C-iir iaxs -over: C) the ne^^ tor a working philosophy; (iV 
a ^jcrricii^l philosophy — geisr-jj phila>iophy, con "^^it 3nd prncess, beliefs, 
sr-c^es ;f beliefs » leveiH- . fi belieirs, higher .order beliefs, recognition, 
ar riiyti^, jir.dgment, and ^i^x^uation, and a fxaamework for a: working philoso^th^r; 
( -^€ne>ral philosophies — ^^idealism, realism, -^:vTpeTdjiientaaisiu, exlstentialisim? 

edc^cational philosopmjBS — essentialism, anmialisiiL, progress ivism, xe— 
coi^irvi^^tionism, and existentialism; (5) belr^ - s a&out £he adult: leaxner— 
irelat^^^ship to society and to the natural "vi^i^xii; ^6) ass^S^fs about rant e^r; 
(7s h^, reliefs, about the learning process ; and sOTnmarr^feeliefs aboirt tha^ 
abiwe areas , are relate'd ^ three learning modriis, itrobOeiMolving, acquixiiag 
aonr«>^, and self-actuaI=sation. ^Anappendi: provides an example of the i»ay 
in v.r^ch this materialise used in a graduatf. 3em±nar. 

48 TOWARDS A THE0RYJ^L^UiT_JmUG^10N:^^ Htckey, Tojn. Pann- 
— r- sylvaniarnsTate University, University Park, PA. College of Human Develop- 
ment. June 1975. 19 p. Charles C. Thomas, Publisher , Springfield, IL 627317. 

The development of trained manpower in gerontology for the delivery of health 
and social ^services to older adults in Pennsylvania is the focus of an on- 
going adult education program at The Pennsylvania State University. This 
paper discusses the theoretical and methodological bases for this program, 
. with emph^asis 'bn the importance of. linking community-based education and 
training programs with the appropriate academic base, to provide the concep- 
tual framework and evaluative expertise required for a good program. Assump- 
tions and observations about; this process lead to theore|:ical and njethodo-. 
logical formulations for adult education in general, with specific examples 
provided from the current gerontology project. 

49 TOWARDS 3000: THE DYNAMICS. OF FUTURE POST-SEdbNDARY- EDUCATION. Teng, Jaan. 
1973. 66 p. (ED 087 849), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC #3.321'^ 

This document presents a systems* theory approach to post-secondary education. 
Terms such as entropy, -.^energy, and essergy together with the laws of thermo- 
dynamics are applied to educational concepts. A philosophical approach with 
interspersed quotations from Hegel, Korzybski, and.Adelman Is used to design 
a new educational paradigm based upon "Kuhn's Structure of Scientific Revolu-^ 
tion". The sections of the .dbciDnent outline the dynamics of education, the. • 
three basic needs of man, a systematic Approach tp a systems approach, *educa- 
_ tlbhal systems and general systems theory, adoption of a new paradigm, the ' 

cost benef it model, energy, entropy, the second law of thermodynamics essergy, 
.objections and alternatives to a general systems theory approach (to educar> 
tion), personal entropy minimization, individual versus collective entropy 
reduction, education for the future, and evolution and education. ^^^^ T^ docurrV 
ment; includes flow charts, diagrams, and mathematical. formulas, together w 
_ a 47ritem bibliography. . ; , " \ ' .y 



.0150 LEGISIATION 



SeA Al^o:^ 15 MCL 658 in 950Cr (Adult Education Legislation in iLO Countris^ 

AN APPILC.^^, ; F T^ll^dANPOWER TKAINING PROGElAfc- ESTABLISHED BY CONGMISS m THE 
1960's. SirAitl:l^'J^f ^^orge L. Northern Arizonsr Jniversity, Flagstaff, AZ. 
Project .^;i«s£ Izia. s.^g 30, 1974. 97 p. (ED - 99 691), EDRS pricir,, MF $,76, 
HC $4.43. 

Offering an c A-ei^r-rirf t and informal appraisal of the Manpower DeTeelopment and 
Training Aci (MESIIA ind its amendments since 1962, the study fccuises on the 
vocational, ^ ' \ic^ - ir- progranL axon the development of its legislatioon ^andadminr^ 
istratdLon, ^hlt - ^ /ears_. of manpowerl: training legislation-from -HDTA-to-the — 
ComprehoiKtvc^ iiiiflCjaj37;nent and Training ACT (CEIA) of 1973 and a psxallel 
chronology oi' ItB^^^litlve history of vocatioTrnI education since L963 is 
analyzed ii : its^^'^ :ne and the diversity of current interpretations and 
definitions ia?i<ieer ediication^^^iscussed. The following sectloxr deals with 
, group imp .rmj. ojf manpower training issues xelated to evaluation, traihijng^ 
and the neai lo?' ii^^txonal iirter-agency coordination. The third section 
examines the sAx&d ^^sxceptions and attitudes of vocational educators toward 
the status -mc^dxrrpnal education and manpower training. Examining Projecrt 
Baseline da: ^ atic i::2xEormation, conclxisions and recommendations, of the 1972t-73 
reports are >amiiS2rziied. The report concludes that vocational education amd 
manpower Itra ^atvoL^ and development are not antithetical and , competitive; they 
are compatib. amf both are dedicated to, the same objective bf training in 
the nation's '>'piiry for manpower. An iappendlx offers selected tables; a 
bibliography 5 i'ongxessional Reports, and a list of evaluation, research, and 
related studies. 

EARLY PERCEEHHNS OF THE COMPREHENSIVE EMPLOYMENT AM) TRAINING ACT. National 
Academy of Scissuces, Washington DC. 1974. 39 p. (ED 110 822), EDRS price, 
MF $.76, HC .51.95. ' . 

A Committee ;au Srsu^^^Ji^tlon ox Employment and Training Programs was establisheii , 
by the NatiansLL^siriasismy of Sciences to assess the impaqt of the passage of tlhe 
Comprehensive Siacmyiment an(£ ^^T^ ACT (CETA) , whicK:; created a. shift of 

control of mauiJCBEr programs ^rom Federal to State and rlocal. officials .; jA.t 
the first cammiti^^ meeting a panel of five participants, representing Con- 
gress; the DepB^ment of La^or; and State, county, and city governments, | pre- 
sented its perceptions and expectations of CETA. The dooumerit 'contaiins the 
five presentations of panel members (Daniel Krivit, Wii.liam.Kolbei^g, George 
Basich, Jon Weintraub, arid Thomas Nagle) which deal - with tj^i^ issues and . 
problems of decentralization, ..decategorization. Federals State and local 

role, capabil±tlsis jocf locaL government, political, leadership and ramifica- 
tions, prograBot csanrdinatioit and cooperation, pui)lic empldyment provisions, 
management dtedsiGnSft training ^rieeds, and funding. ^ ' . 

- • . ■ ^ - '^^ . ' ■ . ■ ^ 

See Also.: 6500 (aCOIP'ATIONAL EDUCATpN^ INDUSTR 
REHOI^ITATION 



52: NATIONAL AD^SORY COUNCIL/ 01; ADULT EDUCATION ANNTML ^^FORI, Z*-4. National 
Adixisor-/ Council on Adult. Education^ VTashington, 3IIC. *Iar iE*~'4. 41 p. 
(ED (E99 583), EDRS pr±c^', MF $.76, HC $1.95. 

/ ?irst:il7, the^^port rs^iews the history of Feder^^ silizj^It educ3tion legisla- 
-rion: irqjn--6he FederaL^Adult Education Act in 196ri x>TT^:T^ugh thsti of 1970 and 
pressmrs the ar.complishments and problems during thiuwrf- years . Secondly, the 
Council suggests additions tro the proposed Adult Sduca tion Act of 1974 
conceraing program administration, organization, fznidi.ng, and training. 
Thirdly, the Council reiterates its recommend a tionHS fc^r 11 oti^er areas of 
adult education leiisJLat ion. Fourthly, the Council presents s. model resolu-^ 
tion for the bicentennial year and proposes the ac 3pi::^n of a similar reso- 
luticnn by all States, the Distr-ict of Columbia, an.t eirritories. Fifthly, 

' . tables are pjresentexl^ which were taken from reports nv^n studies madei during 

^ the yeaTT Data/pertain to adults, 16/years or oHear, jji the t3nited| States, 

who have not completed high school and are not enrojll st: in school, i Tables are 
divided into categories of grade le^el completed, -cslz^ age, sex, native 
language, income, arid employment. ^Other selected :fer:c3^ and figua:es:are also 
cited. Finalay, Council organizap'ion and membershizr n3;e oudinea. Further 
breakdowns oji tables on students /and how they • relarn. aduLt et&ucation pro- 
grams and comment on adult education programs are inizluided in t6ie appendixes. 



/ 

. . ■ ■ / . . • ^ 

■ / / 0175 FIltANCE COSTS ; -5 ____ 

53 DESIGN, ASSESSMENT, AND/RECOMMENDATipNS FOR REPORTING EDUCATION PROGRAM 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMEOT COSTS AND.'.FOR ESTIMATING SERVICE DELIVERY COSTS O^" 
PROCkAM ADOPTERS. Cline, Charles H. Aries Corporation, Minheapiolis, MN. 
July 26, 1974. 219 (ED 999 534), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $3L0.78. . 

/ ■ / ■ ■ 

The study discusses/ the pmblem of . reporting program development costs and 

estimating service/ delivery cost. One adequate system is described. Based 

on field investigations, that system is compared with those of t&e National 

/Institute of Education (NIE) career educatio.iiiyi)rojects. Chapter two cont,ains 

/a disqussion of /cost related cohcepts^.and"ch^ter three specifies a framework 

/ for cost report/ing of program development . /it is suggest 

/ reported in ay^ramework of -l^he development aetivitigs?^ ajid jrti^_IiE^)dn and 
/ subproducts ax that, /activity . Chapter^:^four..,.^s of program 

/ service dell^^ery costs. An explor^tpi^-^^nd^irtcr^ is suggested. 

/ . Due J:o ime Zf f ficiilty bf separating developmen;fa|:;:^£*^ activities 

and ^ost:-, ^an upper ahd lower estimate is uti^tlzed. Modifications to the cost 
collect±Dri and reporting system of chaptet' three are ^Eecifiead. These arejLn 
the dim/tion of providing greater detail throjugh spe.cSSiscalt;^ 

nents ^^ch descr-ibe-the processes , m CSaaapters five thrpugh 

seven oompare the accounting systems of the three Expeartstce 2ased Career 
/ ^ , Education (EBCE) mddels with that which evolved from daapGCTffi three and four. 
Chapter six '^encompasses the system of all four EBdEnproJacts^ Chapter eight 
contains conclusions, reconmiendatlons , and suggestions feir ftiture work. 

■ ■ ■ . ■■■■ ;■. ■.. ■ • ■■ ^ ■ 



R\7^-.--Ai7TT:r, BASIC EDUCrTL^N FOR ABF^TlS: S^OME ECONOMIC AND ME THODOLOGICAL 
C01i:r:."lEiL\TI0NS> Roomkin. n^rvon- In Adult:. Education . Vc.\. .3, No. 1, 
21-36. 
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Pair sr examines the princlp bena£it5S gird costs of basic edi .cation with 
special emphasis on econo-< benerlcts; re view s some of the *.ia]or methodolo- 
glcial prob-leras associated :h the meaisurement of these h^v^xt's and costs; 
anii-seeks zo establisa the :eist pc^.^^iSiIe research design, en these prob- 



Se-r Alsc 5230 AicuLr Bas Educar:i.c>r. - General 



55 PUELIC POLICY IN FINANCING BASIC ETMCAnON FOR ADULTS: /AN INVESTIGATION OF 

THE COST-BENEFIT RELATIONSHIPS IN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND 
COHLIUNirY COLLEGES. VOLUME 1, SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATION'S. Griffith, 
William S.; And Others. Chicago University, . IL. Dep/krtment of Education. 
May 1974. 35 p. (ED 099 638), EDRS price, MF $.76, /HC 31.95. 

Volume one af the three-volume project report preseitrs tiii^- «:ti^dy's two 
H^pyr^iQ^esi—^oeto^ effects, both intende'd and tijiint^csisiet:.. of Federal 

financi^^^ on the delivery /systems s::c :the State and ^ 

'^'tossnunity levels ^or^^ both general adult and a.dult^^ basic education ^^^and^o"' 
prsoipose models fox coordinating admit education wi^ich mfrgnt OTtimize the 
exir^nt and variety of adult educatikon offerings f or ^the ptiblic. The study 
sainpled the five States (California., Connecticutv Florida* IUxnois, and Texas) 
which accounted in 1971 f6r 31.8 psrc.ent^cff^^he ABE studeinrs and 20.8 percent 
of the "Federal ABE allocations^-^t-o^ all fifty Stat/eis ar^d terxitories. Salient 
aspects of the researzh-r major coiLclusions related to tte study's seven hypo- 
theses, an 03ferview of data gathered in 21 locdl and five StatS: case studies, 
and a-mo^deT of the development of .local delivery systems fcx "adult education 
'are outlined. Recommendations who adoption im^'ght lead to an improvement in 
the ratio of benefits to costs in adult education delivery systems are. pre- 
sented, under five headings : Federal government. State go^veruments, local 
governments, universitties , and assocjldtiona jt>f adult educators- 
See Also: 5230 Adulc Basic Educatirm - '-Wrieral^ 




56 PU5SLIC POLICY IN lEmNCIl^ BASIC EIMJCATION FOR ADULTS: AN INVESTIGATIQH OF 
the:.. COST-BENEFIT ^L^IONSHTES IN AI3ELT' BASIC EDUCATllON ^EN PUBLIC SCHCS3LS 
iAND COmaMTTY COIZSIGES. 2 , SOTDY DESIGN AND) ^TNIil^GS . GriffiCT,, 

l^iniram S. ; And Others . CkL-cagp UnCTsrsity, XL. D^art3Bait ox Educfelion^ 
197^. . 636 p. (ED ,09;^ 639) , EDE^ price, MF $1JK, HC: :?32.37. 



Voilznme twD presents the study's two purposes (to.* doniment. the effects of 
Federal financing /of adult basic edictcatiori on the delivesi^r systems, and- to 



prc-Dse mc'.riels for ffnanrii^ c:-iult education) and describes its design and 
fii .:lrus n detail.. It i-i a cwinplete account of the project, including 
des-ijuripci^ins of case sti^^s in each of five States • Data on enrollment., 
St.- .'fing, activities, gr-^-wth.., nrganizatlon, governance, and othe:r categcries 
ar • tabll ced and discus=r;ed zhin the t:axt. Chapter one suimnarizes back- 
gr und injiD-nnation and c rgan.i^ation of the study. Chapter two presents the 
sc..:?e:: of zhe study, its s.^js^ hypotheses regarding the effect of different 
apT-ra<3jLme 3 -o fuixding, ractorr^^ in selection, of the sample!, the choice of 
ci-. ie-~ t: best exemplify thee i ange of institutional spxjnsorship^ arrangements, 
ana otiie: aspects of the stio. . Chapter three is a review of selected 
iit-:^£uun-e. Chapters four 'Liirough eight present the case" scudies for the- 
f±\ ^ S^z^.fis, Chapter nine .cribes major conclusions related to the seven 
hypr;rir---ej and presents rec— iiendations under five headings: FedX^ar govem- 
meirz;.- nH^e govemiments • lcn_l governments, universities, -an^ assc^ciations 
of icii ™ :z-ducators v"'' The ccn-iuding chapter conslsts^bf an annotated biblio- 
gn^n:.. -av£iring pub licacioiss which are included in the review of literature 
tog-r^rjxeir• i/rith additional niHitexial.^-^^-- ' ■ 

See Alsc: 5230 Adult Bas-i Education - General 



PUBLZC POLICY IN FIJ^iANCING £ASIC EDUCATION .FOR ADULTS: AN INVESTIGATION OF 
THE CQST-3ENEFIT RELATIONS HHPS IN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
' /:.->m GQl'I^lOITY COLLEGES. , VOLUME 3, COMMUNITY CASE STUDIES. Griffith, 
ivf-Lliam-E:. ; And Cithers . Chicago University, IL. Department of Edu(?ation. 
Ma.^ 1974. 656 ^. (ED 099 640), EDRS price, MF $1.08, HC $33.64. 

V^^ume three pii^^-senrs ii^nniunity case studies of cities selected for the 
s:udy. Cities -hosen those in which: "a public achool district or commu- 

nity college w:eh5 do in;, .ir: outstanding job ill adult education; and the spon- 
^orstiip of all :rr. a pacu the adult education prngram had been transferred 
from one.distrizrt ti^Vaao'c:^^^; and any district wh±ch.had worked out a func- 
— roTiP-rr-.g inter-diisti±Lcr: cnraperative arrangement fox the adult education pxoT 
rrsEu- ^ties were essmiiiiEd in such major areas, as historical de-crelopment , - 
-xnn^nmij enroHlnieiriis^ Wd.-co.uxses, financing, impact of Federal fimds, 
ra=2:5xing staffe^^ ami ^iF.ris.. iUata on funds, enrollments , vrage rates and 
ixar^ caiiher 'cati^^ r2L.es stb t^ulated and discussed with±n the text* Each* 
CTi535t^ de-^otet l:o c^^e. studies also includes sections on persons ^interviesoed 
anr -^ii±bliogirapfcr« Califrifnla case studies are Long Ifeach, Sacramento , San 
nvw n ;ynd spn- ^^Pr^^rj^icn . Xkinnecticut cities, are Danbzrry, Hartford, Man- 
d3SS^tsr-Veamo3L.. aim li^'atexbirry.. Florida cities are Gainesville, JacksonviJJLe, 
QxraJi^:,/Pensac3iiia, ami. Tampa.^ Danville, Joliet, Olney, Springfield, and a 
sEBcial sactloG on the Maine-Oakton-Nil^ Adult and Continuing Education 
Brogzszam (MOJ^CES*) are the Illinois case studies. Texas studies are Galvessx»n, 
Housimn, San AnnroniD, and Xeixas CityV The data collection instrimients used 
concinde^he volume. 

See Also: 5230 Adult Basic Education - General 
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58 ^AFF STtlDY on: COST -\ND TIT-aINIIT-; EFFECTIVENESS OF PRDPOSE.O TRArNfING SYSTEMS. 
TAEG :E[EP0":T 1. Nava. Tra -izing Equipmen t Center, Orlando, FL. Training 
Analysis ^nd Evaluat G .Tup. 1972. 90 p. (ED 070 271;, EDRS price, MF 
$.76, HC : 4.43. ; 

A^^study began the developncrnt and initial testrlng: of a method' for predicting 
cost and training ef fecti''/t::ne:3S of proposed training programs- A prototype 
training effectiveness and cost effectiveness prediction (TECEP) model was 
. developed and tested. The moual was a method for optimization of training 
media allocation on the tn-is r fixed training, effectiveness and minimum cost* 
To 3est its feasibilitv, r:iis rodel was applied to the TA-^^ Aircraft Training 
Sysxem. A training ar ilysls f the TA-4 Training Pr.-^.:^ram vas conducted to 
determine possible me.. La sub^? :i::utions. Iri conjuncL von vith A- 4 pilars, a 
mix of training media v^as 5:*clcic:~ed for .ea-C^h task fror: possible media altema— 
tives, such as classr om. rockrit proeeduras trainiirr^ aircraft plus Instruc- 
tcir, and actual carrier laii;dint. S-absrcitirtions whic^i the computer would be 
pe:rmit:ted to make among the^ v^ario.us media were determined. Cost factors were . 
developed for tb£ TA-^ aircraxt and training madia. A comp:arison of costs 
berween the existing syster and the system devalopet^ chosen by the linear 
sy3item showed the model was feasible and s-aved money. Further develL.on>ment 
arxL refinement of the model are discussed. ' 



/ 

/ 



. % • 0300 :^TiTr..r7S and p^^aming ~ st^te ahd ^gional level 

59 APPSI^iACJSES "TO PJULOGrT^^^IO?^: SUMMARY OF PRG^IECT E:^PH?IENC2rS 1965-1973. North 

Caroliir:. Manpower /De o^'.' Tpment Corporation, Chapel Eill-, NC. Oct 2'5?^73. S3 p. 
(ED 103 596), EDRS r: .e MF 3.76, HC $4...^1. 

i. The lllcnrth Carolina l'L i>iJiry Prciect was an tHxperrnHentai program desigired tin 

determine if unercnplo^ people economically dsnressd 3reas of 'nio.cr:r 
Carolina' could ^- ::r rel jrrcatiad ito and satis fa^rtnxily employ^ in the ; state's imore 
higlxly iradnstrli^slixeii i^iednKart. The aim (or/ the mcsbility sproject vr^^t-? to intex- 
vene in tte rie^ratiDn pa^ems of the Stste^ so . thst the rautra led vesr to 
North ICaxoiirH 3^ own urban centers rather than pur of the State. ThtP document 
. discusses : (1; the tergei:: and supply areas, (2) tfae eifed-s of the Itepartment 
of L^ar!s .guidsiliiKs for target population recru^CTent^'-and selectixi^ and (3) 
the p, m ' g rain's adiininist ration and opesration, in relaripn to staff fimrrtons, tfie 
mobility recruiting process, job developnEent for i^ocated workers, financial 
assistance, and housing (temporary and permanent). Briefly summarized are 
two studio: Workers Eligible 3ut Not Intsr^isted in Relo'catlon, ancl linkages 
with Trainrug Programs, and two reports: An Evaluat±an of tiie Ifetetiliity Project 
by Paul Joknson, and The Consultants R^ort to Nort^ Garolisia Wahi^^My Project 
by Prlscllia TenPas. FiaMngs indicate that iraefSt "tre legated workers ^saere 
pleased with the uresults of their movcL, employers TP.atrrrpd positivseiy xo the 

• 35 ^ 
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program, and subsidized relocation is .^n important method of matching avail- 
able workers with available jobs- The full texts of the studies and reports 
are appended. 

See Also: - 6550 Unskilled, Low Aptitiitde, Dis advantaged 



50 FACTORS RELATED TO REGIO^m PLANNING COF^FISSIQN ACTIVirY. Rohrer, John D. 

Unpublished Master/s ThesiH, abstract onlr-* Ohio State Un±versity, Columbus, 
OH. Available from CooT^s^rative Extensior: Bervice, 2120 Fyffe RoadV CoTii^^ 
OH A3210. 1972. 

The purpose of this .srmry ^ras to determine the characteristics and operational 
conditions linked witJi arrtxve versms itiac::iive regional planning conmdssions 
in Ohio. Members of tesi aammissioics, chosen by a randjcsn sample from the^stud^ 
population of 37 commissioms, were iotervziswed. Tiiexe wssie significant dif-r 
ferences in the most :^i:>z1ily^ CG/amissioos compared r:o ttie least active ones. 
The greates^^t need of regional planning ajwnaissions is fonr mdre education of 
all citizens about plancmig commissions ^fixfh emphasis cm ^fisner involvement 
of citizens in the planuri'itg process, Tfe greatest: snrrrngtiii: the commis- 
sions is that they provide a framewiirrk umlfy G±fnrrs Icrcal governments 
and to foster cooperation 



51 LABOR RELOCATION ASSISTM^Ci:^ THE ALAiJAm E235ERIENCE: A /.rAS&.STUDY OF THE 

TUSKEGEE INSTI3IUTE LABOR MOmLITY IlEMOKSTJffigi;3LlON SROJSCT, 196:5-66 and 1966-67, 
FINAL REPORT. McElroy, Katmleen Mary. Ph.B. Dissertatrttsn, :Gase-Westem 
Reserve University, CLevelsnd, OH. ^tJT 1974. 113 p/ (S> JJQ5-^0®8) V' EDI^ 
price MF $^76, HC $5-70.- ^ 

The labor mobility ^mssnssstraXdiOTi:. pTGjec:: ^^srG&mptrfed vt' iTrrrrease the geographic 
mobility of a populaar^^HV cksicactjgri'zed isy low previoi»©: 2asmil±ty and low 
mobilirty potential — iblaazik :aiid \gfelte «igicers » „eitrher maiEarployed or newly 
trained (Manpower DszELLopmenir Trsglniag^ Acxv) fram £ien^^r^L-Ala.bama. The com-, 
plexity of the recxinilmipnt and ss£Lej:rt±aii tssk, and substantial slippage 
resulting from sloppy ^yzruxtmsict: pnTpffdures and the^ feet: that the staff 
attempted local as-wgrill as non'-'loc.al. plactem^ta, are rea^Baled in the fact 
that only 202 of 279 persons intenvfewed ^s^tually Kaponaed to potential -relo- 
cation jobs. . Firm offfix of a jcnii a^ropscsate to -sfcSIlsi :aad expectations, 
i.e., careful job de\aalfipment-i as well ag a minln^umoatf Jsa^ snarls in 



the funding process, were crucial in effecting successful relocation.. By 
time of interview all but 51 of 152 actual relocataes had returned home, most 
because of layoff or anticipated layoff, emphasizing the crucial role of job 
duration in successful relocation, -Regression analysis indicated that relo- 
cation success was associated with two principal , explanatory variables: 
appropriates job ^availability and prior skill training. 



* \ , - " •* ■ 

A REGIONAL'' APPROACH' FOR^ IMPROVEMENT--OF-A_DULT--BASIC--EDUCATlOK.STAF^^ 
KENT IN HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, REGION V. E,HASE II~FINAL' REPORT/" 
School Management Institute, Inc., Worthington, OH. June 1974. 104 p. 
(ED 109 336), EDRS price, MF $,76, HC $5,70, : 

The (^Locument is concerned with the accomplishments of the Region Five Adult 
Basic Education Staff Development Project. An introduction and background 
information' are followed by a review of the 10 objectives achieved , in phase - 
uwo. Succeeding brief sections provide a review of the management and 
decision-making process; a list of Region Five Staff development Committee 
members; an outline of unanticipated blockages; linkages with the regional 
program officer; other linkages; and a summary of. regional adult basic edu-^ 
cation leadership workshops. Also discussed are significant changes and 
long-range developments accomplished and planned in Region Five (Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Illinois). A; report from an 
independent evaluator (ARIESCorporation) comprises the final 30 pages of 
the document. The evaluators' conmients are organized around the 10 objec- 
tives of the project. Three generally favorable conclusions on the progress 
of the project thus far are offered, together with four recommendations. Th? 
survey form used by the evaluator and tabulated survey rc^sults are appeniied. 



. • . ■ ■ • ■ / . • • * ' • 

TECHNICAL REPORT ON ADULT AND CONTINUING EDUjCATION. Montana Commission on 
Post-Secondary Education, Helena, MT. May 1974. 122 p.. (ED 099 439), 
EDRS price MF $. 76, HC $5.70. - • / ^ \ I-y ' , 

The report, on ^dult^ education is one jof a /series presenting 

data and recommendations relevant to developingnpiaijis fot the future of 
Montana ppst-*secondary educat;ion. The introduction briefly describes the 
approach u3ed by the group carrying out the_ study j. it Is followed by a 
review and suiranarization o^ the: data -collected. Sources foir |:he data were ' 



17 post secondary institutions (the Montana University System> the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service, private and community colleges, and vocational- 
technical centers), the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
11 other State agencies three Federal agencies, and 18 private agencies*/ 
A sutranary discussion and recommendations conclude the text. Appendixes, com-. 
^ prising 'about two-thirds of the report, include the questionnaire, memorandum/ 
and reporting form used, the position paper from the directors of the Council/ 
of Extension and Continuing Education, a matrix display of data by institu- ' 
tion, a map display of data, the list of private agencies contacted, and data 
on educational and training programs for adults as reported by the Department, 
of Institutions. . 



_ ^ 0350 STUDIES/AND PLANNING — NATIONAL LEVEL 

64 A DATA BASE FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND MANPOWER TRAlNING71mJECf~BA^^^^ 

SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT. Lee, Arthur M, ; Towet, C. 0. Northern Arizona Univer- ~ 
' sity. Flagstaff, AZ, Project Baseline. Oct 1974. 59' p. (ED 099 688), 
EDRS price, MF $ 76, HC $3.32. 

The-^-information needed by Congress and the U. S. Office of Education about 
Vocational Education and manpower training is discussed in termis of course 
information, student and trainee information, and professional personnel in- 
formation. The data base consists of thirty-eight non-aggregate data ele- 
ments in local school districts arid Stage agencies is discussed, and also the 
^ way a national data base using them can be; implemented beginning with partial 
data now and part ial'^^utomat ion.- Complete automation with all data \elemeuts 
is described as it would operate when fully^ established at the local: school ' 
district. State, and \^ederal levels. Suggested procedures for getting from 
where this kind* of a national data base is now to where it would be desQTibed 
in full operation are detailed. Actual implementation is suggested in^ two 
stages, with specific procedures outlined for the first year, aad the major 
activities noted for the second and subsequent years. . The first year proce- 
//^..dures are listed as the report's imniediate ^^commendations . A glossary of 
' nearly 150 technical and standardized terms^ used in-the_report is included at 
the end . ^ • 



65 MANPOWER INDICATORS FOR THE RURAL COUNTIES. From Rural Manpower Developments . 
^ Fall 1973. -PP- 12-18. 

Using 1976"Census- -dataj rural counties are compared to all U, S. couritie^lJy^ 
selected personal, educatidn,"' emp^loymexitj and income popiaJati-onT^aracterts- 
tics . 



See Also: 2230 Rural Commugjlfcie 
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MIDNY MEMO // 52. New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, NY. Available from Coop^^rative Extension Programs, Community 
-Resource Development, 633 Midtown Plaza, Syracuse, NY 13210. Oct 1972. 11 p; 

This is the final MIDNY Memo which is designed to help relate, the Cooperative 
Extension's community resource development (CRD) program in Central New York 
from the coucluded six year regional MIDNY Pilot effort to ,a three regional,. 
(15 county) district program. This memo includes a listing of major-.MIDNY 
papers and publications developed during the past six/5^ears, and an updating 
other current publications pertiuent to the regiori.^-v 

See Also: 2230 Rural Communiuies ' . 

7600 Cooperative, Rural Extension . 

\ 

POVERTY DIMENSIONS OF RURAL-TO-URBAN MIGRATION: A STATISTICAL REPORT. POPUIA-' 
TION-MIGRATION. REPORTS, RURAL-UfeBAN MIGRANTS,. , VOLUME I, PART I. 3owles,* ^ 
Gladys K. ; And Others. Available from Superintendent of Documents, U. s/ 
Government Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402 (GPO-dlOO-02797,^ $3. 70) . Mar 
1973^^ 3^7-^^^^^^^ (ED 073 902), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $17.13. i' 

' ■■ • . ^ ■ ■ ' ' , • 

Statistic s^"sys~tema triz e d---f >rQjTL,th^_lj 6 7^ S ur vey of Economic Opportunity for a 
study of the poverty dimensions of ruraL--tx>-u^ban_migration are presented '^^n' 
^this report. The data presented in the tables were~c^ilected-~b5;^4jie_ Bureau 
\of the Census for the Office of Economic Opportunity. Information is^lB^luded 
on the totjal and poor households, families and populations, and on the migra- 
tion statuis and residence history of persons 14 years old and over. Family 
size and composition and income of families and unrelated Individuals are 
shown. Data are afso provided on regional and environmental residence of 
origin and on the extent to which rural-urban .migrants are located in regions 
and metropolitan areas of [various sizes. The exchange of persons between the 
South and the rest of the country is given particular attention. Rural-urban 
migrants are compared with their urban host population and with the population 
remaining in -rural areas. Characteristics relevant to economic well-being are 
considered, such as education,' marital status, fertility , working-^limiting 
health conditions i employment, receipt of public assistance income, assets,' 
liabilities, and^.net worth., All numbers in the tables represent 1967 sample 1 . 
data expanded to universe totals and rounded* to thousands. '? 

STUDY FINDINGS AND TRAINING RECOMMENDATIONS. " LOCAL GOVERNMENT .MANPOWER SURVEY 
IN^^OIIXH: CAROLINA, MEMORANDUM NO. 3. Pu.Hlic Resealfch and Management, Inc., 
'^t;I^^ai:J:^GA^ .Mar 1971'. 114 p. ^^ED 068 739), EDRS price, MP $.76, HC $5.70. 

In this survey of occupatioris in local governpients ia South Carolina, 8 broad 
core occupation categories wefe.identified and surveyed. Current employment 
and projected needs to_1975' for each populajti^^ were given for the 

occupational -categories. Population groupings are-counties and 6 sizes of 
municipalities. This report is a .general guideline, and a^ more comprehensive 
study is recommelided'., The local government manpower situation is examined 1.. 
in a section giving 5 generic; groupings of labor, bdsic levels of education 
and skill for -ea^zh group , motivat^ional- f ac^tors, recommendations for career 
ladders ,v and a review of current practices. An analysis of employee training 
needs and recommendations follows, with details oYi first order training needs 



and a statement of secoccL order training needs/ Appen^Jix D provides training 
course specifications. * : , 



See Also: 6500 OCCUPAXIONAL EDUCATION - INDUSTRIAL TRAINING, VOCATIONAL;. 
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A. TARGET POiPULAnON IN AUriLT EDUCATICM. ECONOMIC PERSPECTIVES AJTO PROSPECTS: _ 
B FOClTS ON THE CLIEKT: STATE DEMOGRAPHIC DATA. REPORT OF THE NATIONAL ALV^ISORY 
C UNCIL ON ADIELT EDUCATIOII. National Advisory Council on Adult Education* 
1 1974. 164^ ;>. Avai 1 -hie fror; Superintendent of Documents, U. 5. Govern-. ' 
iriient Printing Mf Ice, WaH=d.ngton, DC 20402 (Stock Number 5203-00047,. $2.^35) . • 
(.ZD 105- 288) mSiS prixis, HP $. 76, HC $B.24. . / - \^ 

Reflecting tiie iprhi losophy and polipy-'Of the National Advisory Council on' 
^ult Educate cm > vdins repoxt- first examines the ad|ultb^sic' education (ABE) 
xarget^ group froin c±e wain:agev;point of the discipline "of- economics, focusing 
on: educational atcrainnnent and occupational distribution; education, mobility 
and ,occupatioix; ^^KnoJLogy and increasing productivity; education, incbi^, 
and occupation;; population trends and changes in the labor forpe^ A" 
second maj or secrl^izn presents the Council's recouinehdations for adult educa- 
tion andj ABE pr:3sc:-ains onfall levels: ABE enrollment; ABE dropouts^ comparison 
o\f ABE i^bpulaticnn and welfare recipiemts; ABEVs role in rehabilitation;-^analy- 
sis of the ABE tHr:get group by age, region, race, and, sex; migrant workers;./ 
and cost fa,ct33irs., Supg)ort:ing*'data is analyzed and tabulated. The second p^t 
0)£\thls isec rriTTO L 5r-r i .nii i n?T7r izes Council studies and reports, and- discusses dgtiia-^^ 
graphic traits^ .A. ftmal s^tion presents^ dei^iograpl^ic^ data f rdii^ each of t*he-^50 - 
States on tise ^S££ target group- Although most of tjie tabled and figuress 
tbnroughout tixe pidi£±c2tion express percentages,, an appendix gives [ national " r: ' 
puDpulation fi^gia^i^-. A summary calls for a national commitmeht to continuing"" 
education. • ' 

See Al^o: ^6aQ EDHCAITION OF SPECIAL GROUPS ^ * 
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THE ANTIGONISH MOVEMENT: A CRITICAL; ANALYSIS . Ldtz,* Jim. 
A;lult Education, Vol. 5, No. 2. ■6Gt\1973. pp. 97-112. 



In Studies in 



A brief/history of the- Movement \ is presented, its achievements and later 
d'lvelopments described, and its relationship to jthe concepts of community 
dp.veloi)ment and adult education examined.. Its techniques , methods , and. 
essential spirit, are relevant to any one working with ordinary citizens 
"trying to .understand the nature o\ a changing world. 

See/Also: 2210 Community Educatipn and Development 




E BlINKHOUSE MAN. A STUDY OF WORK AND PAY IN THE CAMPS OF CANADA 1903- 
1914. Bradwin, Edwin.. University of Toronto Press , 33 East Tupper St., 
Buffalo, NY 14203 ($3.50). 249 p. 

The book describes working and living conditions among migrant laborers iri .. 
the northern Canadian work camps, 1903-1914. The early chapters "sketch the 
development of Canada's transportation systems from the jnid-19th centiiry as 
the setting for the development of labor camps, and ' describe the contract ' 
system in railway construction.. The heart of the book details the' dangerous 
and difficult work conditions, the. low pay, the uncomfortable and unsanitar^^ 
living conditions, and, the poor medical facilities which characterized camp 
life. One chapter analyzes the ^thnic composition of the migrants, and 
describes the special^' circiunstances arising from the presence of . large numbers 
of . foreign-born workers in the camps-. Other chapter;^ analyze' the abuses of . ' 
the contract system from the migrant^ ' perspective,-, prospective alternative 
sources of ^employment for the camp yorkers, and public and governmental uncon^ 
cern- for the migrant workers' pligh^t. Throughout the book runs a deep concern 
for the edifcational needs, of the workers which reflects the author' s many ^ 
yearns of experience amorig the cai^fpmen as a worker-instructor affiliated witt 
Frontier College. / •/ / / 



TOE FOUNDING^^^^^ BWy, R. j.: In Adult Leadership. Vol. 24. No. i 
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THE FOUNDING- assembly/ Cartwright, Morse A., In 'Adult Leadership, Vol. 24 
xNo. l.i Sep 1975. p< 18. ' ~ 7-—. — ' ■ 

An excerpt from the 1950 Presidential Address iio^ the American Assoqiation for 
Adult Education Anniversary Banquet. \.. 



THE FOUNDING ASSEMBLY. McClusky, Howard Y. In Adult Leadership ,j Vol . 24 , 
No., i. Sep 1975. pp. 15-16. ■ . / \^ 



LEISURE EDUCATION .FOR ADULTS IN SAVANNAH^ GEORGIA, 1765--1789, . /Long, Huey B. 
1972. 7 p. ' 



■I 



I 



To discover what educational provisions for adults existed. in early America, 
a study was made of newspaper advertisements in. Savannah, Georgia, from 1765 
to 1789, excluding appro xiitfately 38 months during the '25-ye^r period when^ 
publication df the four newspapers in Savannah was interrupted for various • 
reasons. Adequate evidence was found that private ventur^ schools in' that 
city catered to adults; the. wording o$. advertisements." fall into three . cate-, 
goiries: advertisements that^ make na^ reference to the age/of the clientele 
solicited; advertisements :'that refer to both childrenr and adultsj and ■ 
advertisements' that r.efer only to non-adults. Some . advertisements appear to ": 
suggest that the teachers, of the more traditional academic subjects such as . 
writing and arithmetic catered ^ to non-adults while thejteachers of leisure-. ' 
related activities such as fencing, dancing, music, and French 'found fit 
profitable to provide instruction for all age groups/^l5ancing ap|)eafs to 
have been the most commonly advertised leisure aCjfciyity followed by fencing . 
and foreign languages. Only two advertisements ofy^pncerfs and/or plays of 
readings appeared=^prior\to 17^85, althoughp there are indications that a 
theater had existed in Sayannah prior to March of/l785V Theater fare avail- 
. able in Savannah in 1786 reflects a wide range ojB' work including comedy, 
tragedy and satire. There appears to be sufficient evidence to indicate that 
leisure--related activities were provided for adults in early America and that 
an examination of primary documents in local coymmunities should prove to be- 
a profitable field of study. 



THE PIONEERS. Bradford, Lelaricl t. In Adult /Leaders hip , ---Vol%— 2 47^No. 1. 
Sep 1975. -.Ip. 7-8. 



THE PIONEERS. Gray, Wil .Lou. In' Adult Leadership , Vol. 24, No. 1. 
Sep :1975. . pp. 12-14.; 



THE PIONEERS. 
Sep 1975. pp. 



Hunsaker, Herbert C. 



■ In Adult Leadership ,. Vol. |2.4, No. 1. 



The author^ riecounts the founding of ? the Amerifi^n Association for Adult 
Education and ..thlBT WtabMshmi of the Department of * Adult Education by 



•the NEA.in the 1920's; he traces their e^ 



olution and interrelationship, as 



well as their relationships with?- other, niore^ recent , ; professional prgani 



zations. Continued ctfoperation and colls." 



THE PIONEERS. 
Sep 1975. pp. 



Overstreet, Bonaro W. 'In 
10-11. 'I 



boration'are uirgedv^ 



Adult Leadership , Vol.'.^4, No. 1. 



TALE OF THREE CITIES: ELSINORE--^i©NTREAL--4TOKyO. THE INFLUENCE OF THREE,-,- 
UNESCO WORLD/ CONFERENCES UPON the] ^ OF ADULT EDUCATION. " LAlSIDMARKS 

AND NEW HORIZONS IN CONTINUING EDUCATION SERIES NUMBER 3/ K^^ 



Robbins. Syracuse University, Syracuse, 



Publications. Program in Con-. 



tinuing Education. Available from J5yracuse\ University , Publications in* 
^Continuing Education ,4?224 Huntington* Hall, 150 Marshall St* , Syracuse j NY 



13210; ($1.75, quantity disdoiints available) . ; July 1974.' 36 p.° \ 

Thti three cities of Elsinore, Deniriark, Montreal, Canada, and Tokyo, Japan, 
share in common one event—tKisy; were the scenes, successively; in 1949, 1960^ 
and 1972 of three World Ccti^arences on' Adult Education under UNESCO sponsor- 
ship. The 1949_ Elsinore Confe^rehce, with -represehta^jves froirt 27 countries, 
focused on education for workers and fbr-work, ' education for leisure, the ; 
aims of- adult education, the. role of universities, and international machin- 
ery to secure continued cooperatiohf The Montreal Conference fn 1960 had. a~ 
significantly broader-^ international representation thaia_ the 1949( conference 
and dealt mainly withi the fple aAd. content of adult education, methods of ■ :: 
adult education, and structure anik ^organizations of adult education. This .■ 
ponfeVence laid the foundations for a period of steady expansion of adult • 
education around* the world/ The . 19.72 .meetings. Tokyo, attended by rep re- \ 
sentatives of 63 nations,* lacked the exc-iterfent of the 1960 conference but 
reflected the^..s.uGce^;^^f t^e adult education concept. Conference resolu- 
tions-iTTclSded plans for national and intetiaational action and -many compre- ' 
herisive resolutions based^ upon the knowledge of cooperation and growth that 
has'come^to pass. / ' ~' 



,81 UNEARTHING SEEDS OF FIMfe. THE IDEA OF HIGHLANDER. Adams^i Frank. Available 
from John F., Blair Publisher, . 1406 Plaza Dr. SW, Winston-Salem, NC 27103 
($7.95). 1975. 255 p^/ ^ ' 

• . ■ ' . ' ■. ' .'■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ / ^ 

The book recounts the history and explains . the philosophy of Highlander Folk 

School in the Ciunberland Mountains of Tennessee. . DeA^oted td social reform, . 

"^^^-^^tie 1 school hias functioned in an unconventional way to develop leadership and 

participation in thre^ social movements in the South': -^the- labor organizing / 

drives of thie thirties , ' the. civil rights, movement of the fifties, " ami the ; 

- Appalachian. mpvement /of the sixties. . Subject to c(^nstarit criticism and, 

harrassmient, the school has continued to operate, ^ithdut planned curriculum 

or courses, at' its' defined task: to make class-consciqus wptkers^^ w^^ 

their roles in society, and to furnish mot iva^oh as well a^ 

' the. achievement of this goal. ' Myles| Hortba^^^^^ 

. that, an effective way to help, students to uncfers-tand the presents spcial orderc 
is to throw them into conflict situations where the. ;reaL^j^^ 

projected. The Highlai;ider education does : not include reading or ^ work skills; 
its center is problems defined, by the people/ The taacher^l jbb is to get. 
the peqple talking about problems, to raiae and sharpc?tri questions, and to 
trust people to ci^me up with the answers . Students sliare : knowledge and- 
experience and cal-l on community resource people. 

WOMEN-^^miC^ION IN COLONIAL AMERICA . Long, Huey . B, In! Aclult Education; :\V 
^ol . 25, No ^^27~llSlnte^ ■ - j 

Explaining the contribution of the hoine, apprenticeship, anTj^eniiig-scko^^^ 
the analysis suggests that while gex bias apparently favored j males in 
quality and quantity of educatlonkj opportunity, women's education in Colo- 
nial America was richer than popularly conceived. 'j . >^ 




See Aji^o: 4655 Education of Women 
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83 THE YEARS BETWEEN. Dbrland, James R. In Adult Leadership , Vol. 24, No. 1. 
. Sep 1975. pp. 26-28. 

The article describes the 25~year evolution of the National Association of 
Public School Adult Education (NAPSAE);. its aiEf iliations , first with the ' 
Adult Education Association of the USA .(AEA/USA), and then with the National 
Education Association (NEA) ; -the dissolutions of those affiliations; and the 
accomplishments of the association, now re-named NAPCAE. 

84 THE' YEARS BETWEEN. Feen^y, Helen Mi - In Adult Leadership , Vol. 24, No. 1. 
SepJ^. pp. 23-25. . . 

The article recounts the intellectual excitement and stimulating participa- 
tion . characteristic of the early Council of National Organizations' (CNO) 
progtams, and challenges today's adult edvicators to provide educational pro- 
grams, that will .develop leadership to meeV society' s ..needs — one of PNQ's 
eariy. thrusts . . . . .. . ' . " . . ■ . 



85. THE YEARS BETWEEN. Jensen, Glenn. In Adult Leadership , Vol. 24, No. 1. 
Sep 1975,. pp. 20-22. 

The article discusses the extent to -whichfl the Adult Education Association 
^ has achieved its objectives since its founding in 1951. Differing points 
of view are considered, professional publications described, criticisms 
recounted, and areas of impact ''cited, with the theme that the organization 
, is* as strong as its /members, make it. 



86 THE YEARS BETWEEN'. Kidd, J. R. In Adult- Leadership , VoL. 24, Na. 1. 
■I Sep 1975. pp. . 31-33. 

^^The'^article describes the. 25-year involvement of the .United Stateis' adult 
education movei^ent in a "global affair" with colleagues all over the world;- 
organizational exchange, intellectual exchange through teacher, education, 
and direct aid are discussed. The author concludes tiiat. there are no intel- 
lectual colonies any more, only colleagues. 



87 , THE YEARS BETWEEN. White, Thur^aan James. -In Adult - Leadership > Vol. 24, No. 1, 
pp. 29-30. 



The author considers the growth of adult education in the past 25 years, in 
terms of the associations of .- adult educators and other groups and .of government 
involvement, and then turns attention to the future, ^ considering possible 
^pcial changes, so broad that their"impact on adult education would^bejjiesti-- 
maible. ^ . . > - • ■ ; ' . 
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0900 ADULT EDUCATION AS A FIELD OF STUDY 



88 AN ANALYSIS OF THE DENOTATIONS OF PROGRAM" AS EMPLOYED IN ORDINARY LANGUAGE 
AND ADULT EDUCATION DISCOURSE, WITH A TYPOLOGY OF PROGRAM BASED ON THE DENO-, 
TATIONS., Schwartz, Courtney. Paper presented at the Adult Education Re- 
search Confefeiice (Chicago,, Illinois). 1972. 18 p. (ED 066 656), EDRS 
price, MP $.76, HC $1.58.^ 

This study attempted t^o'clarify the concept "program" by systematically 
examining the use of 'the term "program". The term was -examined as it is used 
in ordinary language and in adult educatiqn literature. After analysis of 
the term within these two contexts, a typolbgy;! was developed from the uses 
identified. ' The typology was then utilized ds an aid in de^termininj^/those ^ ' 
variables affecting, the validity of propositions containing the -terft,' "pro- \ . 
gram" or concepts referred to in the iise of^ the term. ;The results ifidicated> ; 
that there were five senses of "program", that is , system, plan, document,:* 
performance, and irlarining. . The implications that- these results have for the 
adult educator aje noted. They are: (1) •the term "program" should be explic- 
itly defihed_i^ it is to be used as a symbol to communicate a cqhcept ^within a 
^ usefuL principle ;~^(2)~-the-^us^; of_the term "program" should riot be abandoned; 

(3) Hosper's idea of defining and ~aclrompanydng_ch^Ta^ can bemused as 
a basis for clarifying other adult education centrj^J. terms— an<i^'GQncepts;-- and 

(4) if there is" a cause-effect relationship betweeti various senses of ."pro- 
gram" then further study is needed of the various things that can-go" wrong / 
and. which mitigate the cause-effect relationship. N ' / 

■ ■ ■ 

89 DEVELOPMENT OF ADULT EDUCATION GRADUATE PROGRAMS. Knox, Alan' B . Adult Edu- 
cation Association of the U.S.A. t Washington, DC. Available from /the Adult 

"Education Association of -the U.S.A., 810 iBth Street, NW, Washington, DC 

20006 ($2,00 to professional, contributing and organizational AEA members and 
to bookstores •:^$2. 25 to all other AEA members; $2.50 to all others). 1973. 
68 p, (ED 110 83S), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $3.32. 




Prepared at; t^e re^qiiest of the executive committee of >the Comtaission of the 
Professors- &f Adult Education, the monograph explores probr^^ and ^^^s^ 
that Americva^n andyC^anadian prof e^ of adult education report /in initiat 
and revising \grai^uate prograijis. Survey questrfonhaires (apj/roximately two- 
thirds return\rate) were sent to one professoj: at each InatitutionaLl graduate 
program included 'on the 1972-73 membership life ting in th^Cbmmissioa^^ the 
Professors of Adult Education. The qu'estionu^ire consiatedV^i;: three parts: 
program characteristics, four items on. each cJf 22 issues rei'ateil^o program 
initiation/revision, and comments on startinfj a ne^ prc/grian. An .ajge-^ 
prograin categorization was used throughout tfie:rdat:a;;aiial^^ to ideri^^ify 
developmental trends. Twenty to 70% of the -j^rograms ,7^^^ , 
lated to^O w^idespread the niiinber ofy prof esator^^^^^ 

mix of competencies, their deiTartmentar locatiibn JL 
education courses,, the procers for approval and modification of courses, ii/^ys^ 
to relate out-of-department courses to adult educai^fonrTcolribin^^^^^ , . 

' arrangements, the attraction of able graduate students, the^ f^^ 
. ulty re^^s^ the chairman' s role" in obtaining support fqr^^ 
edubation graduate- program.^ ; Each of these issues is describ^^a in one of /the 
monograph *s 10 sub-sections. - -^"^ „ / ' / 
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90 DOCTORAL GRADUATEX EVALUATE THE RELEVANCE OF DEPARTMENTAL LEARNING OBJECTiyES' 
TQ'tHEIR PRPFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES. Noel, James L. ; Parsons, Jerry.-^^ 
[n ^Adult Education , Vol. 24, No. 1. Fall 1973. pp. 

The study^sougHt^^td^^r graduates of Nor)?h,, Carolina State 

University's Department of Adult and~^oinmuaity_College Edjication who perform^ 
.different prof ess iotial roles (teaching, res ear cH7^progr^m_ development", admj.ni- 
stration) have different perceptions of the utility of the dep;artment,is^_edu- 
cational objectives. 



91 A PROPOSED PROCESS FOR DETERMINING PROFESSIONAL BEHAVIORS NEEDED BY ADULT 



EDUCATION ADMINISTRATORS, 
MF $.76, HC $1.95. 



Veri,, Clive C. 29 p.; (ED 078 276), EDRS price,y 



A re^^iew of investigations which have had as their purpose th6 Identificc 
tiori of. competencies needed by professional adiilt educators, is presentee 
This dociunerit a^einpts to' taxonomize in. a single list the coti5)etencies which 
research has founti, and then suggests a process whereby specific behavi(9rai 
objectives \an be s.t rue tjlired which will enable learners to achieve the4e . 



competencies The following studies were reviewed: (1) the- White Syudy, (2) 
the Chamberlain Study,' (^3) the Aker Study, (4) the, Veri [Study. Usiirg data 
from these, f our's^studies 4 a total of 125 qompetencies were identif iecl. Ah 
attempt to arrange the /competencies into a taxonomy resuiljLa^ in the , f ollowing 
\ major headings: personal attributes, societinal affairs, adrrlT education, ' 

adults,; and programing/. ' A 10-step process for determining faehavioral objec- 
' tives is described. It is suggested that these oJbjecctVies be us^ed to design 
"new learning experiences for learners, 



92 TFRMTTJMEQgy ABOUT' ADIJLT/CONTINUING education: a PRELnEpaffiRY STRUCTURE AND A 
SITGGESTED DEVELOPMENT PROCESS. Gideon, /Victor C. ; And; Others . National 
Cen^r for Educational Statistics (DHEW/OE),. Washington, Dc/ Nov 1971. 
.180 p. (ED 065 761), EDRS price, I!F ^.76, HC $9^51. /\ 



ylth_ emphasis on the* 

on backgrirand^-luforma-- 
bes the participants. 



Thl^:^feasibility study of" terminology^ the first step/ inyattempting to^ re- 
solve ^s6me~x5f--the communication problems iri adulj-/ concinuing education, 
describes the proce#s:-usjBd and reflects the current oonditions^in^t 
, In researching terminblo^^ljs^;r~-a^^£S,^t was^dJxeiit^l^^ 

; the extent of agreement cojicern^ use; 
the effect ivenes^sjjDif^^ cooperative propesi^sV~~-"' 

J.elph^r-Fr^rcess; and related factors. Part I focuses 
tion and an overyiew of - the project. Part Il descrijl 
the context, and/the objectives, /along with a detailed history off 
mental process and of the various encounteirs and in^errelationsiitps thatjpc-- 
curred.- Part II presents a conceptual model of adult/continuing/ educatlpn.^^f^ 
In the conceptual- model.,_thejedi^^^^ as a dynaii^d 

system consisting* of four, basic process es--apprais^l, facilitation, partlci-- ; 
pation, and learning. Four basic recommendatiohs ire offered to facilitate • 
wthe continuing/ work on the development, of \ a terminology handbook. TtleyXare:. 
expand the interaction between the Offic^i|J\f Educa,cion and professipnal^^. v 
practitibners; proceed with the project, tise the Delphi Process ;> and ,c^ 
future work within the context of the deyelopmentjof an/integra£ed data, sys 
tem for the whole education field. ^ ( 
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93 ADAPTATION OF ' APPALACHIAN MIGRANTS TO THE INBU.STRIAL WORK SITUATION: A CASE 
STUDY. APPALACHIAN CENTER RESEARCH REPORT 2. >chwarzweller , Harry K.\ 
West Virgiiiia Univiersityy Morgaiiton, WV. May i9'69. 11 p. (ED 066 232), 
En)RS prici, p $.76, HC $1.58. H ^ " \ 

The research if indings reported in this paper, a revised version of a paper 
presented at the Conference oia Migration and Behavioral Deviance, Puerto\ 
Rico, 1968, are dravjn frotn a study designed to supplement the survey phase of 
the Betch Creek Study (1961). The aiii pf this research report is to investi- 
^gate^pat terns of adaptation and . reaction to the industrial work situation. 
/ Intervie^ed^in^ 1962 were 20 male migrants from; rural Appalachia. . Additional 
/ information concerning the characteri'stic and stereotyped traits of Appala- 
\ chian migrants was obtained^ JLn 1963 from. -iadustrial gelations pisrsonnel, 
• foremen, and union representatives in the various factories where many of i?:.; 
the Beech Creekers worked. It was determined that close family rel ' * ' u- 
ships facilitated a smooth transition from^ farming to factory employ 
Migrants* initial entry into the industrial labor market,, their advancement 
in occupational status and their changes in plate of work, ^heir reaction to 
lay-offs and unions., and their job satisfactions are discussed • Ir:: was conr 
cikuded that the Beech Creek stem-family serrod to stabilize the mi^ant^s 
smcial world extensl to* the factory by keeping off-the-jph problees. distinct 
from pn-t he- job performance. For these^^migrants, adaptiation to an industrial 
occupation role meraly required the acceptance of new work behavior: standards 
and had little effexit upon the more important aspects of the^r lif eLsJ^tuatdon. 

9Ar ADt^LT Education and community development in canadai^a survey of eost^- 

SECONDARY COURSES AND PROGRAMMES. Drapeir, James A. Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education, Toronto -^(Canada) . Department of Adult Education. - 
/ 19.7^ I33 p. (ED_10J-902^,^EDRS price, OT^ . »» 

Xhe-repbrt provides data describing 'degree, .certificate, and diploma programs 
in aouii ^rpntinuing education or community development in 30 Canadian post- 
secondary institutions. Through the use of questionnaires, inforination was. 
gather^ed on the* institutions, programs, courses, staff .members, and theses in 
adult '(education since 1970. A simraiary offers comments on a predicted in- 
crease! in the number of programs and on a predicted increase in practicxjm 
opportun'ities on the graduate level. Also predicteci.>are an expansion of : 
programs! to off -campus locations and less formally structured programs with 
more interrelationship among instruction, . research., and development. The 
^ second half of the publication is devoted to listing and briefly describing 
the programs, with course titles and tiamfiis of persons to whom .Inquiriies 
-should-ie^directed-. There is also a short bibliography.. 



See Also 
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5 iU)ULT EDUCATION DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS : 1935-1962. Grabowski, Stanley M. , 
- Ed. Syracuse . Uhiversi-ty, NY ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult Education, Avail^^^^ 
able froiJi Acfult Education Association of the_y;.S. A. ; ^ NW, 
WaWihgton, Jan 2, 1973. "448''pT^ (ED 069 967), EDRS price, MF 

. - -$.76, HC! $2-2^21- * .^^-^^ \ 



This bibliography contains citations for dissertations pertaining to the 
education or training of adults. The dissertations include those completed 
under the guidance of professors in ineinber institutions of the. Commission 
of Professors of-<5 Adult Education, those under the guidance of professors 
from other institutions not associated with the Commission of Professors, . 
'arid those under the guidance of professors from other departments and listi- 

• tutions dealing with adult education. Studies are classified by broad sub- 
ject headings used in the ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult Education, Subject, 
author and. institutional indexes are provided. " 

■ ■ ^" ' ■■ ' ' ' ' 

9d_aduLT education in public school SYSTEMS: 1968-69 and 1969-70. Okes,^^--^ 
• Imogene E. National Center for Educational Statistics (DHEW/OEXJ^a^ington, 
DC. Available from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. ^Qverment Printing 
•OEf ice,. Washington, DC 20402 (Stock Number 178O^:0ia2'3T'' $1. 50)*. 1974. 118 p. 
(50^^099 624), -EDRS prii-e, MF $ . 76, HC^^^^^$5^ 

• More than eight Allian jidul-t^ducation students were serviced ^by almost 
230,000 instructors-^^tiscal 196 more than nine million stiidents were 
:t:aught by 2507005 insrrructors in fiscal 1970. For both, years, the programs 

^ere-offered by/ public elementary or. secondaty schools or by community or 

^ ^ junior collegers. The nationwide survey identifies .wh'ich of 27 specified or 
Dtker Federal^ adult edracation programs schools participated in, additional 
l^ragrams at /other go^v^nnmental levels, and whether any were sponsored by 
other organizations. Each program. was assigned to one of five categories: 
basic educ'ation, high school equivalency .or, General Educational Development 
iiesl: 'preparation, occupational training, general academic or college sub- 
; jects, dnd other adult .education. Information flow is from identification 
/ of adult education in each State or area, to enrollments, staff , and program 
purpo'se. Statistics §re given for governmental level of sponsorship, 27; ^ 
selectedL Federally funded programs-, four Office og Education programs, com-- 
munity and junior college .ptbgrams, and cooperatively off ered- programs. Eh- 
rbllment and* staff figure's '4re for full-time^, part-time, part-time as percent 
/'of total, and change between years. ^ 

See Also: 7800 Public Schools 



"^97 ADULT EDUCATION: SURVEY REPORT 73. Nebraska University Lincoln, NE^ De- . 
partment of Adult and , Continuing Education. Jan 15, 1974^ 88 p. (ED 094 
186), EDRS price, MF $-76, HC $4.43. 

Th±s study was an attempt to obtain information about a variety of adult 
education programs in Nebraska, -by assessing the number of adult education 
programs or couises, the number of people being reached, and the number of 
professional or volunteer staff people involved. The document opens with a 
literature review of selected studies on; growth of adult education in. \ 
Nebraska and the United States.; In' addition the document presents the fol- 
lowing: (1) a„ discussiop^f the procedures employed to collect th^ various 
data, (2) a brief description of the methods utilized, in displaying informa- 
tion, and (3) a description of the. analysis plan designed to (examine the re- 
lationship of various findings over a period of time. The findings are 
presented in the form of graphs,., tables on selected data in adult education 
courses, clientele, participants, instructional personnel, and .time compari- 
- sons of selected data on per pupil co^st/enrollments and instructional person- 
nel/enrollments. A suipmary of the findings and five recommendations are 



briefly discussed. Four appendijces^re included. - 

See Also: 5230. Adult^ Basic Education - General 

7700 -Junior tolleges, Conmunity Colleges 



^ALYSIS OF KLLDUNGSROMAN LITERATURE AS A RESEARCH MODALITY IN ADULT EDUCA- 
TION: AN INQUIRY. McKenzie, Leon. In Adult Education , Vol. 25, No. 4. 
Stanmer 1975. pp^ 209^216. 

the problem addressed concerns the analysis of a specific genre of literature 
for the purpose ox acquiring new knowledge about adult development and learn- 
ing. A need for further study in the area of developing research, principles* 
for the analysis of literature is indicated. 

APPROACHES/ TO UPSIADING APPLIED RESEARCH IN ADULT EDUCATION. Beder, Harold; 
Darkenwald;, Gordon. Paper pr'fesented at the Adult Education Research Confer^- 
ence (ChiWago^ Illinois, April, 1974). 19 p. (ED 092 793), EDRS price, MF 
$.76, HC |$1.58. ' 

In this p;£Lper ve advance a point of view concerning the differences between 
basic and applied research in adult edticatlon, indicate eame of the problems 
of conducting applied research studiejs, describe briefly an actual study 
'Which sieems to us to exemplify certain problems and exigencies of applied 
research, and finally point up implications for the role of the adult educa- ; 
tion researcher and for graduate level, research training. (A sixteen-item 
bibliography is included.) \ ^ 

BEHAViOR theory and adult EDUCATION. McLagan, Patricia A. Paper presented, 
afe the Adult Education Research Conference (St. Louis., Missouri, April, 1975). 
39 p. (ED. 110 851), EDRS price, MF$.76, HC $1.95. 

The paper proposes that when behavior chmige is the major target of an adult 
education program, the designer must consider three factprs;: (1) the four 
basic targets for behavior change efforts (behavior goals and plans, basic 
knowledge and skills needed for successful performance, physical environment t 
relnforcers of behavior); (2) individual differences of thetlearner (self- 
esteem level, meanirigfulness of behavior goals, seliE- image clarity, perceived 
loans of control); and (3) qualities of the target bdia\db£^I^ 
self-behavior modification through self-goal setting, self -monitoring, self- 
reinforcement, and self-controlled environment changie. Advantages and dis- < 
advantages of self-behavior modification are also proposed. Behavior theory 
is then related to adult education design, and an ihteractiye model that can 
provide structure and/or freedom to individuals accordliig to th^^ 
use in behavior ' Change programs fox adults is Introdiicedr The paper also ^ ^^^^^^^^^ 
presents resiilts of a study of the effects on new behavior deyelopiment^^o^^^ 
, educator- vs . learner-determined reinforcement in a reading" iind^l^^ 
handling ptdgram for technical professionals in industry, which suggest t^^ 
adult learners will self -reward and that they find self-rewards more sa^i^sr 
factory than externally determined reinforcement. 

See Also: 1160 Psychological, Personality Fact<3rj:s 
^ • 1750 Counseling, Guidance " 



1© BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION AND CONTINGEHCY MANAGEMENT m A GRADUATE ADULT -^UCATIPN 
PROGRAM. Boshier, Roger.. In Adult E^iicatlon , Vol. 26, No. 1, Fall. 1975. 
pp. IS-'JSIL. > \ 

. ". . ■ y - • ■ . \ ■ 

The sttiiiy showed that the experiinentaJI subjects made, more correct responses^ 
^-^^ rated ^ss.ions positively i' niantfested a greater numfeer of desired study be- 
haviors, and increased their r^CB^of responding anc:« study behaviors, than the 
control^ubjects. '\ 



See Also: 1160 Psychological, Personality Factots: 



102 CANADIAN ADULT EDUCATORS ON CAJEADJAN ADULT EDUCATION. Selman, Gordon. In 

Canadian Journal of University Coiitimiing Education , Vol. Zi^No. 1. May 1975. 

pp. 5-15. ^^^^^^^^ 

The responses of 68 out of approximately 150 adultzesdncators ih\egions 
throughout Canada to a qu^stiohTiaire regarding the r-sqiprtance and \develop-* 
ment. of adult education in Canada are sunmiarized. Tlheir TOting^on\he 14- 
most significant adult education programs are presented. 



103 CANADIAN RESEARCH IN ADULT EDUCATION: A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MASTERS' THESES 

; DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS. Narang, H. L. In Saskatchewan Administrator , Vo&. 6, 
No. 4. November 1972. 3 p. (ED 074 376) ,/EDRS price,. MF.;$.76i HC $1.58. 

■ : ■ ■ / . . ■,\\- .■ ■ ^■■ ■ ■ 

This .bibliography of masters' theses and doctoral .dissertations cbncernirig 
adult education in Canada .contains 36- entries. Topics of the research iri^ 
elude illiteracy, ABE, adult educat^>rSfc TESL, higher education for adults v 
women's education, and instraictional tt^jd&niqties . 




104 CANADIAN THESES IN ADULT EDuSaTJEON: A LOOK AT THE "^ZOS,. Draper,^ James k.^^ 
COmp. ; Field, . Jeff rey:«. Compii^^:;v Ontario Institute f or 3i:udies in Educatimi^^ 
Toronto (Canada) . Deasartment b'f AduLt Education. JI974. 16 p; (ED^I09 >; 
490),. EDRS. price, MF 3.7fe, HC $1.5S. v . .. 

In early 1974 a national survey was conducted of the postsecondafy courses, 
and programs in adult education and community development ^Ich were being 
offered in Canada. The document lists 163 theses on adult education and 
community development submitted to Canadian imiversit±es^jsl^^ 
ranged alphal^etically by author,^ each entry iticludes-^thor, title, univei>- : 
sity, and (in most cases) date. 

105 A CLUSTER ^ANALYTIC APPRO^^^^^ ORGANIZATIONS . Pinto, Patrick 
R. j ^Pinder, Craig C.'' Minnesolpa University, Minneapolis, MN. Industrial Re- 

^.lations Center. Paper presented at International Meeting of the Institute 
9^ .Mana^ 4-8, 1972) . 24 p. (ED 

066 ,782), .EDRS "price, MF $.76, HC $1.58. 

Two hundred twenty-seven prgahlzational units drawn from a variety of Indus- 
tries Were cluster-analyzed ><^n the basis of their similarities across ,18 • 
.' ^behavioral and structural dimensions of effectiveness, Us.ing a multivariate 
sub grouping procedures, eiglift/homogeneous clustets of units, were^fo ' 



varying in size from s'^eS units, and each characterized by a .distinct .beha- 
vipral profile. Within-cluster differences were described in terms of the 
18 dimensions, overall unit effectiveness, ancl in terms of other "demographic" 
variables that were, external to the clustering process. Th'ese variables in- 
cluded unit function, work^etting dispersion, growth, technology employed,- 
and skill level of the unit members. ^Significant relationships were found 
between the behavioral styles of the clusters on the one hand and each of the 
•demographic variables and the overall ctiterio^ of effectiveness on the other; 
The rationale and benefits of clustering orgatiizational units into groups were 
discussed, and further research ideas were proposed'. 

CONTEMPORARY HISTORICAL'^ RESEARCH IN ADULT EDUCATION. Henschke, John A. 
Paper presented at Adult Education "Research Conference (Chicago , Illinois, . 
April 19, 1974). 35 p, (ED 094 105), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.95; . 

The problems and rewards ot conducting contemporary historical research are 
related in the light of the author Vs experiences in preparing an Ed.D. dis- 
sertatioa analyzing Malcolm S. Knowles^ contributions to and influence on 
the field of "adult education. Given its contemporaneous nature, the author^ 
terms the" study accurate but inconclusive.; ; The major portion of the disser- 
tation was based on data available in documents by. or about Knowles, but -an . 
"opinionnaire" schedule (an adapt atioti o^ the Applied Behavioral, Science In-- 
tfisrtrHew schedule), loosely constructed; and open-ended, was sent to 150 former 
colleagues and students of Knowles. The problems raised by this form of re- 
search are discussed by the author. Three areas. of findings about Knowles 
^(his pioneering, his methodologically organic view, and his social science 
research base) are considered in some detail. Seven values of this kinii of 
research^into contemporary history are briefly listed. The '*opinionaire" . 
and George"Aker*s "Twenty-Three Essential Behaviors of Adult Educators" are' 
_ppended. . ^^^^'^-^ ^ 

SeexAlso: 0500. HISTORy"^-^^ - \ . ' v 

■ ' - ■ . >^^4^, . /. ■ ' ■- ■•■ •■ 

CONTENT ANALYSIS: A METHOD FOR : RESEARCH^AiTO^ IN ADULT EDUCATION. 

Torest,\Laverne B.; Flitter, Michael. Paper presented at the Adult Education" 
Research Conference (St. Louis, Missouri, April 18, 1975) • 19 p. (ED 110 
846;p^EDRSVprice, MF $.76, HC $1.58; ' 



Content analysis is a systematic and objective technique which reduces into 
smaller sub-parts existing communications. It is the analytical reduction of 
a text to a statndard set of statistically manipulatable symbdls^ representing : 
the presence^ intensity, or frequency of characteristics.. A, case sti;dy-of 
the use of content analysis is the U. S. Forest Servicers formulation in. t|ie 
e;arly 1970s of a d^'evelopment policy for the Shawnee National Forest, in s oi^t^R"- 
^e'm Illinois. The alternatives were: no projects, hew limited access hi^-- 
way, combination scenic drive and trail, naliional scenic trail, and improve t 
existing roads. Three^ hundred documents expressing public opinion were ana- 
lyzed according to various categories, given a numerical score, and cross : : 
tabulated. On the basis\ of the assumption that, people's attitudes regarding 
the alternative were related to underlying concerns and factoM, which wh^^^p 
subjected to multiple correlation analysis could be used to predict attitudes 
the content analysis verified the decision to opt for the scenic route over 
the existing :^oad system, its a method of describing, understanding and 




explaining, predicting, and deciding, espec.ially in cases wh.ere availahla 
-data"~is not tn^the—foCT-required, /con tent analysis is a reliable and. valid 
. Research method and central to tiie development of adult education. 

. See Also: 1160', ^Psychoipgical'^ Personality /Factors ' ^. , 

108 CRITERIA J'OR'^EVALUATING GRADUATE\^ IN ADULT EDUCATION: FADINGS OF A 

STUDY -CONDUCTED FOR THE COMMISSION. OF PROFES SORS OF .ADUI^ EDUCAp^JN^ . Altef ^ 

^ '^George F. Chicago University, ,IL.\TIenter lor Contintiing Educati^s, iQ7A 
X< 67 p. (ED 110 753), EDRS price, MF^^ . 76, HC $3.32. . 



The report identifies/and organizes criteria for evaluating and determining 
the. effective^ss of/gradv^te programs in adult education. The first phase 
of the study, a review of the appropriate literature,^contributed to the^ . 
formulation of 22 /Criterion statements relevarylt to the development 'of grad- . 
Uate study in adiUt education. The study's second phase ihvjolved: ^ defining 
the field^ of adjdit education; developing dPbehavioral classification. scheme, 
for the educational objectives of graduate programs in. adult education; iden- 
tifying existing; statements of education objectives, . professional competanr ^ 
ciesT' and specific on-the-job behaviors of adult educators; classifying, ;re- 
finingj^and^ formulating these statemei\ts into behavioral descriptions of 
these objective's; snd refining those behavioral descriptions into a series o^f 
23 statements for evaluating graduate study- in^dult education. / Phase t 
involved surveying^he opinions of adult educatioi^ graduate studSehtS -ind docr 
torate^ regarding the importance of graduate study in developing; professional 
competfencies in the 23 bjehaviors. The phase three findings indicate that all- 
23 hehaviors are- impprta,nt in the practice of ( adult education ahd that nearly^ 
all/ adult educators have a need, for increasing their competence in these be-? 
haviors. Suggestions for improving graduate programs in adult/educatidn con- 



dlude. the^study, with an 11-page bibliography following 
"See Also"^: 4300 EVALUATION v:. / 



CRITIQUE OF DUNCAN'S STRATIFICATION RESeW:H. Crowder, N. B^viS^^h.B. 
I Dissertation, Duke University. . 1971.<. 46 V (ED 094 128) , EDRS ptice, MP/ , 
; ^ $.76, HC $1.95v ^ ? . \y o . 

\. Duncan's interpretation of his research on the nature and process . of ths dis- 
V\ tribution of rewards in the U^ S^ stratification system is questioned. Sta- 
tistical and. conceptual flaws/ are noted in Duncan* s work and their implica- 
tions explored* A reanalysis of primary survey data is presented and, ^iJased 
upon a reinterpretation of^tiiiis data, a reconpB&tualization of the reward 
distribution pirocess is offered. , The implicatiions 'of this reconiafiptualiza- 
tion for stratif icationCresearch' are noted. it;%s further suggiEsted that a: 
plausible source of Duncan's research error is that^'of presuppo^itipnal biasj' 
particularly American egalitarian achievement ideology. It is also suggested 
,that this presuppositipnal bias did hot emerge as analytical error in Duncan 
research as an isolated case, but is. present In every functionalist theoreti- 

' cal statement alfcut the stratification sy8tem.-C^:. _ 



DEVELOPING COMMUNITY SERVICE AND CONTINUING EDUCATION PROGRAMS /iN CALIFORNIA 
HIGHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS. AN jEVALUATION OF THE TITLE I (HEA, 1965) 
PROGRAM IN CALIFORNIA, 1966-1971.. Parmer, James A., Jr. ; And .Others. Cali- 
fornia State Coordinating Council for .Higher Education, Sacramento, OA. 
Available from Russell L. Riese, Coordinating Council for Higher Education,^ 
Sacirameritd, CA (free of charge). May 1972.^ 117 p. (ED 069 944),^EDRS- 
price, MF $.76, HCV$5.70. : « | ■ ^ - . 

An Waluation-p^— T~ltle-Jl.-^^^ Act of 1965 is . presented. ' 

This act coirariitted federal support! at the 75 percent level to; ihstitutid^s 
of higher education for coinmunity/ [service and *continuiag' education programs 
to the attainment of these two objectives: (1) to help solve coimntihlty \ 
problems; ^ and (2) td strengthen and improve community service and continuing 
education programs of institutions^ of higher education. The evaljuation team 
found that there have been seyeral sources of confusion in interpreting the . 
Title i Act. A widespread agreement was found that the act itself\..contains', 
a lack oj£^cl^r'ity--conc^rn±ng--^^ appxopri-ateiy^ fun'd- 

aljIeTwith Title I, funds. In Chapt^rrj7~si5llarl^ea ■ a 

hav#been identified between \^at/ seems to be the intent of the act ahd each'> 
of the following"are presented: (1) the'^agricultural^ extension; model, (2) 
comtinity development, (3) .cotnnunity services in community college, and[ (4). 
the target population involvement model, (5) the transactive' involvement 
model, and (6) th^_coragreh^ inyolvemerit model. The evaluative data 
generally Indicate^that^Ke"^^^ local Title 

I projects was, facilitated by , the rolp playedTbyThe s'Eat:B--a^gencyc.^. 

See Also:.- -'^S^OO Community Services 

DOCTORAL DISSERTATI0NS-CONCEMXNG_CA^ EDUCATION, .1960-1971. York, Edvrin. 
Occupational Research and Development Resource Centers, Edison, NJ. Avail- . 
able from New Jersey Occupational Research and Development Resource Center, - 
Edison Building 871, R.M..C. , Plainfield Avenue, Edison, NY 08817: (No price 
listed). May 1972 32 p. (ED 109 429), EDRS price, ^MF.,.$. 76, HC $r.95. 

The document lists 781 dissertations for 55 .subject areds. 'Recorded in 
parentheses are the numbej: of dissertations to be found in each category:-, 
.achievement prediction (34), administration (5) , adults (7), agricultural 
education (43), apprenticeship (6) , area vocational s'chools (3) , basic ^du^ 
cation (2), business education (18), career development (52;) , career expJ.ora- 
tion programs (57) , communication (5) community colleges (5) , consumer ^ 
affairs (7), cooperative education (5), cost-benefit analysis (5), counseJiing, 
programs (45) curriculum (15) , decision making (^), distributive education 
(3), educational change (6), ^evaluation (23), facility planning (3), guidance 
counselors n(14) , health occupations (9) , home Qctmpmics (27) , individualized 
instruction. (3), industrial arts (16), job analysis (18) job placement (9) , 
leadership (9) , multi-media instructional materials (15) , planning (2) 
postsecondary. vocational education (3) , programed instruction (10), reading 
(3), research and residential 'programs . (4), safety (3), self concept (9), 
simulations (6), student characteristics (40) teacher education (22), teach- 
ers (7), ♦•echnical education (16) , tests (11) , xmemployment (2), vocational 
education (5), vocational guidance (13) , vocational industrial education (18), 
vocational interests: (41) , vocational rehabilitation (18), work attitudes 
(33) , work- performance (21), work setting (9) , and work study programs (11). 



Alsd included is an^authors list with the appropriate document number heedv^d 
for ordering. , ^ >. ' \ " 

See Also: 6400- Career Education - 



112 the' iFFECTS OF AN 0?m EXPE&mENTAL PR(3GftAM THROUGH CONTINUING EDUCATION ON 
THE ATTITUDES AND SELF-CONCEPT OF GRADUATE STUDENTS. Keilty, Joseph ; . ; 
^Greene', John F* In International Journal of Continuing Education and Train- ' 
ing , Vol.. 3,^%a. 2. Fall.l9\73. pp, 



129-141. 



A second arCicJLe on the Multiple Alternatives .Program (MAP) ^ajLyzes the - 
effects of; MAP jm the attitudes and self-concept of- the participants. The 
statistically sti^nifcicant findings indi,cate a more favorable at^tl^ude toward 
higher edncaticsn among MAP part icip^ants than the control grduj but no dif-. 
ferences in self-concept betweenVthe two gtiojups. / ' 



113 



114 



ERLC 



See Also: 1160 Psychological,. Ptersonality Factors ■ 



EIGHT YEARS LATER: EDUCATION AND CAREERS OF YOUNG JEWISH ADULTS. 
Sol; Rosen, Howard. B'nai B^rith Career and Counseling Services. 
76 p. (ED 109 482), EDRS^. price, MP $.76, /HtT^^^sf ' 



Swerdio^f 



Based upon response toVa mailed ^estionnaire,. the[l969 follow^up^-atudy :pf 
the college and careej \plans/ of'?e^ififh\ youth surveys a sample of A,125. youhg^ 
Jewish -aduit is in th^-r-^i'd^ZOs who took part, in a 1961 study of ;the same^^,. 
nature in \\rtiij:th-'^, 600, participated. This study found that most of ;the ri^T : 
sponde3it«'^'''^athers held white-collar jobs (mostly as proprietors) j the sons ? 

'tiot appear to be. following" theiiT fathers' footsteps. -More -than 95^^^^^ the 
respondents attended college. The respondents V attachment to Judaism appears 
to be neither consistent nor^clear-cut "^^me^6ured_.in^^ 

and involvement in. Jewish organizations. Of "tKfe^40% of~l:hev.r.^ponderits who „^ 
reported thay had received vocational counseling sin^^high school, only '.Kal*f 
said that the Counseling influenced their occupational choice>-.J^e study 
"concludes that it is vitally important to provide adequate educ^iio^tl-^^d 
vfacational counseling for Jewish youth, *and recommends 10 gui^eposts. for_^^ 
action as seen by the B'nal B'rifeh Ca'ireer and Coi^nseling Seryice8^^tpl;^.coiir? ' 
plish this goal. Appendixes, *v/hich include survey questionnaire forne^ 
letters sent to survey participants, and a bibliogrjaphy, comprise bne^lrhlrdjj 



of the document. 




See Also: &A00 Career Education 



EV^UATrOirtllLLTRAINING: STRATEGY, TACTICS AND PROBLEMS. Trice, 
Roman, Paul H» ^Syracuse University, NY. ERIC ciearlnghoiiseL. on Adult-Ed^ 
cation, American Soclety^-for Traiigiing and PevelQpment," Madison, Wlr^ 
..able from American Society for^raiining and Development^^ Box 5307, . 

Madison, WI 53705. - Aug 1973: 49 p.'^^-6£D! 097 489), EDRS pri£e>.MF-$-.76, HC . 

$1.95. • ' ~ ;^ ••■ ^- ^ . ^--^^ 

The purpose of the literature-^^eview is to butrine the^iha^^^cu^^ 
involved in designing and^onductii>g meaningful e\miuatlQii :olfI^^^ 
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forts in work organizations. First to be examined are basic questions in 
training evaluation strategy: the barriers to conducting evaluation of 

. training efforts, the reasons for conducting such evaluation^ where and when 
such evaluation should "isnter the training process, and who should conduct 
such (evaluation. Following this is a consideration of six approaches whereby 

- evaluative questions may be posed, including an outline of the assumptions of 
each along with their advantages and ^ disadvantages. The tactics of evalua- 
tion of training efforts and the bases for choosing different tactical ap- 
proaches are two major concerns deal with. Concluding the document is a dis- 
cussion of recent trends in training evaluation and a seven-page bibliography. 



115 FEDERAL SUPPORT TO ADULT EDUCATION: BOON OR BOONDOGGLE? Kreltlow, Burton W. 
In Adult Education, Vol. 25, No. 4. c Summer 1975. pp. 231-237. 



The author discusses and outlines the research neexisl-^and priorities of a 
r previous repbrp of hls_talled Th^^^^ Paper #13: "E^ucrating_the Adiilt - 
Educatorr^PaTt 'Two, , Taxonomy of Needed Research," that were i\ever implemerited 
by the Federail government. ^ ' , . — ^ 

116 A FOUR-YEAR FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF THE FORTY-ONE GRADUATES— CLASS OF 19.71 OF THE 
: JACKSON COUNTY ■ (IOWA) ADULT- EVENING HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION j^ROGBAM. Gran, 
James R. Jackson County Adult Evening High School Frpgram,. Maquoketa, Iowa, 
May 1975._^59 p. (ED 109 466), EpRS price, MF $.76, HC $3.32. 

^ The four-year follow-up study of the 1971 graduating class of the Jackson 
County (Iowa) Adult Evening High School Completion Program (the fifth and 
last of such four-year evaluationa^ of graduates) aimed at pinpointing the 
program's benefits to the graduates in the education, social/personal, and 
financial areas.. Thirty-two of the 41 graduates responded to the mailed 
questionnaire; which elicited demographic, occupational,'*^ educational, finan- 
cial, social, personal, and program evaluation information from' the respon- 
dents. * Twenty -six. tables analyze the ^results, which Indicate that, of the 
respondents: two-thirds realized job chajiges and/or .jSromotions; more than 
half were^hetter off financially, and 91%^epoxted being better of f socially 
as ja result of . the program; nearly j a third continued their education since 
graduation; most reported much improvement in knowledge as a result of the 
:pr^'gram; virtually all were as enthusiastic about the program as they were 
a y^ar after graduation; and most experienced increasing educational and 
financial benefits with the pass ag^ of .time, the study concludes that such 
high school coii5)letion programs should he continued, hut, equally important- 
ly, renewed effortis should be-madfe to prevent dropouts from leaving school. 
The survey questionnaire and accom^nying cover letters are appended. 

; , Note: For follow-up study of 1967-68r69. classes see. .348; for follow-:' 

up of 1969 class 'see ED 07.^ 326; for follow-up study^^of-^olass of 1970 
^ .; see ED 095 290. Related dociiments are. ED 029 222, ED GUT^O^ ED 049 
.443, ED 049 450, ED 060 425, ED 062 620. See Also 076 885'ln this 
^ ' ' . ■ directory..; ■ ! " !^^^ ' . - .A: . - . ' . ■ 

" See Also: 5300 Adult Secondary , Education \ : 
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117 GRADUATE FOLLOW-UP STUDIES: HOW USEFUL ARE THEY: \ Smedley, Rande H^ ; Olson, 
George H. Paper presented at !the Annual Meeting of the American Educational 
Research Association (Washington, DC, April. 1, I91f5). 28 p. (ED 109 
431), EDRS price, MF "$.76, HC. $1.95. V ' - ' 

Follow-up surveys may fall prey to several sources! of bias and error,, among 
■ . them lack of control over independent variables , l^k of item validity arid, 
reliability, sampling biases, and observation bias Two follow-up studies 
2 have bqen dissected to expose inherent limitations 3 ^theXjexas Edu'cation 
Product Study (TEPS) and Project TALENT. The majority of\vhe follow-up 
studies (i.e., studying graduates of a previo\4S yedr) conducted fail to^ pro- 
vide adequate information on which curriculum construction and^planning; can 
be based. Input is needed to\aid in decision-making, however, and^the best 
method readily available to provide this inputvis the ^follow-througnxap- 
a current class of students and following toem 



proach (i.e. , ^identifying 

beyond graduation).^ This apprqach_comes closer to 

put by exetcising, to some extent^ a method of measjuring relevant independent 
variables'^. Follow-up. surveys ,\ as Vhey are commonly practiced,^ are not worth 
the tiiije and effort spent conducting them. Fbllowjthrough surveys come much 
closer to producing information relevant to the relationships of concern to 
decision'-makers and therefore prove labch more wortp the time and effort in-: 
vested- in using this approach.. \- \ 

118 IMPACT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION RESEARCH AT THE FEDERAL AND . STATE LEVELS: 
PROJECT BASELINE SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT. Millefw Robert;' Miller, LaRue W. 
Northern Arizona University, ^Flagstaff , AZ. PrMect Baseline. Oct 25, 1974. 
140 p. (ED 099 687), EDRS prince, MF $.7^, HC $61.97. , 

The report describes the impaction the nation c/f a nine--year elfort in 1 
research and development in vocational-technical education. Major impact^ 
projects are described: (1) develop 5.ng and restructuring vocational curric- 
ulum, (2) developing ,pre-vocationaI\Gurricula, (3) vocational information and 
guidance systems, (4) -management information systems, (5) development of 
career education, and 06) Statewide commitment. Distribution of Federal, 
funds to the States und^r the Vocational "Education Amendments of 1968 are 
tabulated, collected information described, ^nd the Impact evaluated to 
provide an interpretation ^of the overall nine-year effort. Future needs are 
discussed and suggestions offered.;. It Is conbluded that research, and develop- 
ment funding has begun to make significant inroads into vital areas of know- 
ledge in vocaizional education and manpower needs. A 66-page appendix pro- 
vides: (1) tabulatiori! of research and development funds by State, (2) ex-:, 
penditjure profiles, and C3) current status and summary analysis from the U.S« 
..Office of Education Curriculum Branch.. 

c ■ ... ' . 

Note: For related Project Baseline documents , see ED 095 309-10. 

■ 1 ■ . . \ . ^ • • 

119. LOCATING PEOPLE IN LONGITUDINAL STUDIES. A RESEARCH REBORT AND SUGGESTED 
GUIDELINES. Grider, Donald M. ; And Others . Pennsylvania St^^ter_UniyersJLty , 
University Park. Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment St^ction. May 1972. 
- 1 32 p. (ED 072 332) , EDRS price IIF $.76 ^,HC $1.95. , \ . 



providing meaningf ul^in- 
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A survey was conducted to evaluate tracking procedures tised in longitudinal 
studies.- the study grew out of an effort to locate part of a group used in 
a 1947-57 longitudinal study. ""A subsample of 320 was diosen from the 2,344 
respondents already located. The. tracking methods studies were mail long- 
distance telephone calls, community visits end public records . First-class 
letters resulted ±n the receipt of return postcards from slightly less than 
half the subjects. Long-distance telephone calls were successful for, about 
80' percent of the saii?)le in each community. Comminity visit tracks were. 
carried|qut only for those persons not located by telephone. Tliese were 
.initiated at post offices, residence neighborhoods, schools, and the last 
Icnbwn enlployers. This method was more costly than others but led to the lo- 
cation of almost all the resft of the subjects. The use of public records 
was successful for just 19 percent of the marriage license tracks, 8 percent 
of the real estate transfers, and 4 percent of the will registrations.. All. 
persons located through public records were also, located with other tracks. 
The various techniques led to current addresses for all but two* of the 
persons tracked. - 

' ■ ■ i ' ' ' . 

A LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF OUT-OF-SLCHOOL mC-Z PROGRAMS IN FOUR CITIES REPORT 
OF PHASE II (RESEARCH SITES AND ENROLLEE CHARACTERISTICS) . > Wilii.er^^ 
H.; And Others. George Washington University, Washington, DC. Manpower 
Research Projects. Feb 1972. 252 p. (PB-224 7818), NTIS price^MF $1.45,^ 
HC $6.25.- ' : " ' ' ..rV- ..^"^S. 

An experimental study group was constituted by pla(3lnfirnew^^lJYC'"2 enrollees 
as they enrcll^.d until N's of approximately 125 subjects^iin each of four 
sites (Atlanta, Baltimre, Cincinnati, and St. Louis) were achieved. This 
group was predominantly Black, iinder eighteen years of age, of ' less than 10th 
grade education, and without any vocational preparation. Half the study 
subjects were young women, about half of , whom were mothers. Site study 
groups are compared ^in terms of race and sex, and the association of such^ 
characteristics as schooling and the provision of day care with race and sex 
is a factor in differential site results with respect together enrpllee ' 
characteristics and to program operations. :\ 

■ ■ ■ ■ ' ^ t ■ - ' ' 

MANUAL FOR TRE COLLECTION OF ADULT EDUCATION STATISTICS. WITHIN THE FRAME- 
WORK OF INTERNATIONAL STANDARD CLASSIFICATION OF. EDUCATION (ISCED) . United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, Paris CFrance) . 
Office of-Sl:at-isteLcs. June 1975. 68 p. (ED 112 054), EDRS price, MF $. "76, 
HC $3.32. : \ • 

The first 15 pages of the manual provide : (iV backgrounds^ 
importance of adult education, the need for adult educatio\i statistics, the 
International Standard Classification of Education ClSCED),\an4 the scope of 
the ^term adult education; (2) the application, of ISCED to adiilt education 
and \ he ISCED classifications (levels, "fields, and programs);^ and (3) the • 
need for national statistical services for adult education \dLthi^8Uggested. • 
organizational forms and data collection, processing, analysis, and publica- 
tion techniques. The remainder * of the document consists of threeXappendixes. 
Appendix A . (13 pages) suggests the tj^e of questionnaire and instructions 
^tjiat national statistical offices might wish to send to the par^t agencies 



which organize programs of formal adult education. Appendix B (12 pages) 
suggests the type "of questionnaire and instructions that national statistical 
offices might wish to send to parent agencies which organize programs of non- 
formal adult education. Appendix C (21 pages) defines with respect to scope 
and' meaning the various terms use.d in ISCED, 

122 A ONE--YEAR FOLLOW--UP STUDY OF THE THIRTY-SEVEN GRADUATES CLASS OF 1972 OF i 
, THE JACKSON COUNTY ADULT EVENING HIGH SCHOOL CCMPLETION PROGRAM. Gran, 
James R. Jackson County Adult Evening High School Programs Maquoketa, Iowa. 
June 1973. 63 p. . (ED 076 885), EDRS price, MF .$.76, HC $3.32. 

A one-year follow--up study of the graduates of the Jackson County Adult 
Evening High School Completion Program was conducted; Thirty-seven mail 
questionnaires were sent, and follow-up requests were mailed to non-respon- 
dents. A total of 34 (91.89%) graduates^esponded.-^^ 

reached are the following: (l) ages ranged; from 18 to 51, with an ~average-of-^ 
29; (2) the vast majority remain in the same geographical area, at least for- 
one year after graduation; (3) nearly half experienced a job change or promo- 
tipn; 62% of those reported that it was directly or indirectly related tp the 
adult program; (4) more than half reported beiie^ij^^ other than financial ones; 
(5) nearly all wpuld recommend the program to :Oth^V n^^"8i^^d^t®s; (6) all but 
four felt the amount of work required for graduation was about the right 
amount; (7) all rated the qxxality of instruction ias good or better; and (8) 
nearly half indicated that all required and elective ysubjects were helpful. 
-^Recommendations on tlie basis of this and earlier onef* and fpur-yie^ follbw-ifp^ 
studies are made. The questionnaire and clover letter's are appended^. 

See Also: 5300 . lAdult Secondary Education 



.123 ^ RECHERCHE EN EDUCATION DES ADULTES— A QUEBEC . . B^langer , Paul. In ConveVgence , 
Vol. 7, No. 2. 1974. pp. 39-45. .; / r-i ' 

' ■ / ' ■ ■ 

An analysis of the research in adult education /undertaken in the 1960s in Que- 
bec Province found the majority to be short t^rm. stiidies low--in"ScientiFic 
theory and- financially supported by spbiisors who determine the direction and 
objectives. (The article is in French; .an English abstract is appended.) 



124 RESEARCH AND IIWESTIGATION IN ADULT EDUCATION: 1972 ANNUAt REGISTER. 

Grabowski, Stanley M. . Ed. Syracuse University, NY. ERIC Clearinghouse 
■ on Adult Education. J^n 1973. 240 p. (ED 074 333) , EDRS price, MF $. 76, . 
■ HC $12.05. ■ /' .; ■.t^;, ■ , ■ 

This annotated bibliography includes 528 items of research or 'investSgatioh 
in adult education, mostly "da;^d.from l971;?1^2. They cover, adult learning 
■ ■ characteristics, program plannihgand adminisTrat ion, learning envirojments, 
instructional methods, curriciamvita^rials and instructional, devices , 
personnel and staffing, education of pai^ticular groups, program areas, . 
professional and technical ; continuing educa^on, management and supervisory 
development, labor education, occwaflpnal trVi^ng, Institutional bponsors, 
• and international perspectives In adult educatio^^.v,,^ 'abstra^^ Is , provided 
, • for each item. Included is..,an author index. In add^t|on, an order blank 
for the ERIC DoGumenC Reprbductioii Service is proV|iaed. 



-125 THE RESEARCHERS ROLE IN FACILITATING AN INTERFACE BETWEEN RESEARCH Al^D 
. . PRACTICE IN ADULT AND CONTINUING EDUCATION. Kreitlow, Burton 'W'. 9 p. 
: .(ED 073 335), EDRS price, MF. $.76, HC $1.58. . 

The researbhers' role in moving research outcomes to practice is approached 
from a practical rather than a theoretical standpoint. The. roles researchers 
have played\are: (1) the researcher who conducts studies, writes official 
reports, and leaves the use of the findings to others; (2) the professional 
Who reports tiis findings in journals and at professional conferences; and (3) 
the educator and change agent who considers teaching and public service, as 
well as research, aspects of the profession. Those accepting the third role 
accept the idea that interface between research and practice is the research-* 
er*s responsibility. Three essentials In bringing about an interface between 
research and practice are: (1) the research must be relevant to the practi-* 
tioner; (2) the researcher must be involved in the practice of adult educa- 

tion; and (3) the researcher must communicate research plains, practice andL __ 

research results- to the practitioner , . JMeans of ^dissemination suggested t 

the third objective are writing, filmi TV, videotape, radio,- result demon- 

strations, models, reports at conferences and inservice programs, personal 

^ ^onf erences,.. and teaching. , 



126 RESEARCH IN THE FIELD OF ADULT AND CONTINUING EDUCATIOnT "Rhodes, Joan. In 
. Adult Leadership, Vol.^^^ No. 5. November 1974. pp. 149-50. 

127 REVIEW AND SYNTHESIS OF RESEARCH ON OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY. Salomone, Jerome 
J.; Gould, Betty. Ann. Ohio State University, Columbus. Center for Vocational 
and Technical Education. Available from Product Utilization, The Center for: 

. 'Vocational and Technical Education, The Ohio State University, 1960 Ke tiny Rd. 
Columbus, OH 43210' ($5.00). 1974. 130 p. (ED 089 097), EDRS price, .,MF-$v7 67 
HC $6.97. 1 - " 

The review and synthesis of the-sociological literature on mobility in the 
United States, relies essentially on stxxdies described in professional sociol-- 
. _-ogy journals and books written by sociologists. ^ There are three types 'of 

sociological stratification: .caste, estate, and class. In a class stratified 
society, the influential factors are education, occupation, and income, ' 
Studies generally investigate? inter-gencrstional mobility or intra- 
generat:lonal mobility to resolve the conflict of the relationship between 
occupational mobility and vertical mobility. The factors motivating occu-.- 
pational mobility are based on the values of society. In America, a 
Protestant work ethic and a pragmatic work ethic were closely interf elated. 
Many other values, are influential in a more limited way. There is also con-* 
troversy over the amount of mobility, butJlt is generally agreed socio- 
cultural considerations are involved as well as labor union and government 
programs. The consequences of occupational mobility can be either pos^ 
or negative and are "nfot restricted by the direction of the mov^ent. The 
same factors influencing occupational, mobility influence vocational educa 
tion but not necessarily in the same manner or to the same degree. (A nine- 
teenr-page bibliography is included.) 

;; ■■; . ■■ ■ \59 "' \ . 
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128 SOCIAL INDICATORS AND PROGRAM EVALUATION. Elliott, Elizabeth. Paper pre- 
isented at the Adult Education Research Confe|rence (St, Louis, Missouri, 
April,. 1975) • 14 (ED 110 852), EDRS price, MF $.76, HG $1. 58, 

The paper examines' the concept: of social indicators as ways of evaluating 
^nacro level adult education piograms.. In general social indicators deal 
with social factors which affect the quality of life of the population. 
Social scientists are recognizing the need Ifor both economic and social ^ 
indicators. Even as the need for social iridicators- is discussed, the 'prob-\ 
Ifems which may be associated with their use (questions -of measurement, the 
reduction of social indicators into economic /terms , the definition of *..\ 
quality of life) are recognized. Typical social indicators include: health, ' 
public safety, education, employment, incotne, housing, leisure and recrea^ .j 
tion, and population. In assessing adult jeducatlon programs with respect to / 
racial indicators, the time factor seems tio be crucial. In a model evalua- / 
tion the procedure moves from focusing on |a social concern (one source of / 
program objectives) to identifying appropriate social indicators , to collect- 
ing evidence, to comparing the evidence td^the social indicators. As the j 
program is judged and referred back to th^ social concern, the cycle starts 
again, presumably at a more advanced point in relation to the social conceirn. 
All adult' educators need'^to work to establish evaluative procedures which/ - - 
attend to qualitative as well as quantitative aspects of program output. / 



HC $1.58. 



X29 SOME NOTES ON THE CHOICE OF MEASURE OF ASSOCIATION FOR THE COMPONENT ANALYSIS 
. - OF LIKERT SCALE DATA/ Keoxm, Lauris ton L .,; Hakstian, A. Ralph Alberta' 
- University,. Edmonton (Canada). Division of Educational Research. Mar/l972. 
22 p. (ED 072 0A5), EDRS price, MF $.7$, 

- / \ ; ■• / ... 

This study involved an investigation of tljie use of Pearson r; tetrachprlc r, 
phi, phi/phi maximum, and Kendall Tau-B ci 

tion for the incomplete principal cotnponerlts analysis of simulated Likert 
scale attitudinal data, based pn7a known flact9r pattern and possessing dif- 
ferent types of severe departures from normality ♦ ^ The^^results^ suggest ed^_^ 
that in addition to -being based on few assUaptions, Tau-B was^mpst ^obust^ 
with respect to distributional distortion,! with large or small samples, and 
this coefficient was followed by the Pearson r. Tlie measures based on 2 x J 
tables—tetrachoric r, phi, and phi/ phi maximum — tended to be less robust 
and were seen to be adversely affected by uneven marginal splits, a condi- 
tion generally present with Likert scale ^ata. 



130 THEORETICAL AND COJ^CEPTUAL REFORMULATION OF THE CONCEPT "ANTICIPATORY GOAL. 
DEFLECTION" AND A STf^TEGY FOR FUTURE RESEARCH. ^ C^ W. Paper " ^ 

presented at Annual Meeting of the Southern So\lol6gical Society O 
Atlanta, Georgia, 1973). 19 p. (ED 091 606)OdRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.58. 

This paper deals with the broad area of status attainment, attempting to re-, 
structure the concept 6j£ anticipatory goal defiection^"6AGDX--(dis^ 
' . between career expectations and aspirations: Kuvlesky and Bealer,, 1966) "ao 
as to optimize its /integration into a theoreticai structure, based on socio- 
logical and sociar psychological research and/theory.l':. A review of past 
research on this topic/ has revealed conflict with the AGD in accounting for ^ . 



the importance of the goal achieved as well as the achievement per se. A 
general success index must reflect both personal and social-'sUccess • The 
shift irig of emphasis from AGD to anticipatory success has created a new con- 
.cept of AGD which is an inverse function of anticipatory success • A system 
of relationships, which possesses a systematic logic in terms of sociological 
and sobial psychological research and theory, may be represented in a recur- 
sive mbdel incorpb rating two types of anticipatory success, educational and 
occupational as well as achievement motivation, occupational goal impedance, 
and status .factor. The general model which evolved from this study has 
yielded nine testable hypotheses; it should be evaluated as a general model ^ 
and then analyzed controlling for race, sex and race, and sex. - 

See Also: 6A00 Career Education - 



131 TOWAkD A BROADER DEFINITION OF RESEARCH. Apps , Jerold W. In Adult Educa- 
tion , Vol. 23, No; 1. Fall 1972, pp. Sg-^eA- 

Author qualifies the traditional definition of research and the approach to 
research. 

132 TO' WHAT EXTENT IS RESEARCH TJTII^ZED? A TEN-YEAR FOLLOW-UP^ STUDY. Bolton, 
Brian; Soloff , Asher. In Rehabilitation Research and Practice Review , Vol. 
hi No. 2. Spring 1973. pp.^75r-79. ^ ^ . . . - 

Survey procedures in the, follow-up study included notes in rehabilitation . 
journals, questionnaires to persons^requesting information on the Scale, and 
/k iiteratun?, search. Most informative results came from the questionnaire 



/responses. 



See Also: 5860 Rehabilitation 

6500 OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 



133- UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO THESES RESEARCH RELATING TO ADULT EDUCATION fjOT 

DISCIPLINARY ANALYSIS: 1900-1970. Draper, James A. Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education, Toronto (Canada). Department of Adult Education^ 



/ Nov. 1974. 78 p. (ED 107 901), EDRS price, MF $. 76, HC $4.43.. 




J__i JChe^main purpose of the study of theses written at the Uiliversity .of Toxonto, 

/ is to|;;gi\fe examples of research conducted in other disciplines from which 
/ adult [education might benefit, thus emphasizing the strengthening of the 

interi-ydisciplinary nature and awareness o£ adult education. ^-^^Jart 1 contains, 
annotations of 62 theses, conducted between 1912 and 1970, ' liste^-alphabeti- 
calljijl^by author, conducted mainly in the humanities and ^social sciences 
(anthropology s education, English, geography, ^hisiory, library science, 
planning, political science, psychology, public administration, social work, 
and sociology) but considered relevant to adult education. Access to the 
theses in Part 1 is by way of an author index and., a critical concepts index. 
Theses in Part 2 are not annotated but are/listed alphabetically by author 
under three headings: theses conducted within adult education at the Der 
. partment of Educational Theory for the period 1965 to 1970.; theses conducted 
within the school of social work between 1948 and 1968; and theses conducted 
within other discilplines between 1900 and 1969^ A list of subject matter . 
headings under which the study was initially organized .is appended. 



UPWARD MOBILITY 0? LOW INCOME WORKERS. Steinberg, Edward. Institute of , 
Public Administration, New York, NY. July ;1973. 141 p. (ED 103 59A) , 
EDRS price. MF $.76, HC $6.97, 

The purpose of .the study is to help fill the present gap in our knowledge 
of the internal labor market, and particularly 'of the internal mobility 
patterns of low income workers . Through the analysis of data from two sanr- > 
pies., one drawn from New York City and the other from the entire nation, the 
document explores the determinants of worker "attachment" and the patterns 
and degree oi: upward mobility. Th^document includes a summary of the liter- 
ature on internal mobility and redatted questions , discusses the data used 
(derived from the Continuous WorkNilstory Sample of the Social Security 
Administration), presents findings on th^ attachment and advancement patterns 
of low-income workers, and analyzes nobility patterns in three New York City 
industries (banking, general merchandising stores, and apparel manufacturing). 
Major findings are summarized in cerms of attachment pattertis as related to 
sex, race, arjd age and advancement patterns. Findings noted as significant 
were the higfi. degree of firm and industry attachment e^diibited by females, 
particularly in the garment industry, and the success of males in raising 
their incomes. Implications for manpower policy, and suggested direct iojns^ -^ 
for further research conclude the document. Appended is a four-page bibliog- 
raphy. ' ' 




YEARS FOR DECISION: A LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF THE EDUCATIONAL AND LABOR MARKET 
EXPERIENCE OF YOUNG WOMEN. VOLUME THREE. Roderick, Roger D. ; Kohen, Andrew 
I. Ohio State University, Columbus, OH. Center for Human Resource Research. 
Dec 1973. 100 p. (ED 094 135), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $4.43. \ 

This volume is the third report in a series on a longitudinal study of the 
educational and labor market experience of young wotnen. \, Tlie study views the 
experience and behavior of individuals in the labor mgirket as resulting from 

interactj-pn be^^^ 

of characteristics of the individual, and the study seeks to identify those 
characteristics that appear* to be most iii5>ortant in explaining variations 
in several facets ofslabor market experience: participation,' unemployment, 
and mobility. The present report summarizes some of. the information yielded 
by. the third round of interviews conducted during^ the first quarter of 1970. 
The focus is on the magnitude and patterns of change over the first three 
years of the. study in the educational and occupational aspirations of the 
young women; in their labor force and employment status, and in their affilia- 
tions with particular firms. The report is based entirely Ion tabular data and 
is intended primarily as a process report on the longitudinal study. Among 
the appendixes is a description of the procedure and a popy\ of the 1970 inter- 
view schedule. ! \ 

■ ' /• 'I • ■ • 

Note: See ED. 049 .376 for initial survey and ED 076 812 'for Vol. 11.- \ ' 
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A FINAL REPORT OF AN IMPACT* ASSESSMENT OF DEMONSTRATION CENTERS AS A DIS- 
SEMINATION TECHNIQUE. Ellis., Joseph R. Northern Illinois University, 
DeKalb, IL. Oct 24, 1974. 70 p. (ED 102 357), EDRS price, MP $.76, HC 
$3.32. 

the study repoirted was designed to provide the research and development unit 
of a State division of vocational and technical education (D.V.T.E-)^ with an ' 
assessment of the impact of the "demonstration center method" as utilized by 
the D.V.T.E., including a data-based response to nine specific questions 
dealing with achievement of objectives-;- reports of impact; perceptions; pin- 
pointing effecti'v^ personnel,^,procedures, and materials; adequacy of planning; 
facilitating and constraining factors; administrative procedures; warranted 
modifications; and comparison of results and costs. 'The 16 demonstration 
centers encompassed a wide range of interests, emphases, objectives, and 
activities within the vocational-career education field. The demonstration 
center tecj^^^ is used as a means of informing practitioners about a par^: 
^ticular program or concept- It is a dissemination technique. Each^ center 
is described in the report. The findings were obtained by interview, quesr 
tionnaire, and^ observation, and are extensively reported with interpretive 
commentary. Ten pages of conclusions and recommendations are organized with 
reference to the original nine questions ; the research instruments and cor- 
respondence are appended. . — 

. • /' ■ ' • 

/ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • - 

■ ' /\ . ■ - ■ " 

PROBLEMS OF DISSn^IINATldN AND USE OF INNOVATIONS IN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION: 
SELECTED RESEARCH FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. SUMMARY OF VOL, II OF PLAN- 
NING FOR INNOVATION IN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION. DARKENWALD, GORDON G.: AND 
OTHERS. Columbia University, NY. Center for Adult Education. 1974. 53 p. 
(ED 095 430), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $3.32.. 

The document summarizes and highlights the main findings of a large scale 
research project concerned with the problem of innovation dissemination in 
adult basic education (ABE) providing an abbreviated, non-teclmical account 
of the research and pointing up the implications of the findings for' policy 
decision-making, at the State and national levels. The research focused on 
the. Special Projects Program authorized under section 309 (b). of the Adult 
Education A.ct of 1966. The document contains: (1) a few key observations of 
the role of the U. S. Office of Education, explaining some of the historical 
factors that have contributed to problems of 309(b) dissemination; (2) anal- 
yses of a selected sample of projects to junderstand how they function and to 
look at what is disseminated, to whom, in what waysj and with what success, 
emphasizing factors that seem to facilitate or inhibit successful dissemina- 
tion of project outcomes; and (3) discussion of the characteristics of local 
ABE programs associated with innoyativeness i generally and with 309(b) adop*- 
tion in particular. Nine recommendations based on the re^arch findings are 
presented and a model innovation- dissemination network described. ' 

See Also: 5230 Adult Basic Education -General 



1100 ADULT LEARNING -CHARACTERISTICS 



Concept Formation Visual Perception 

. 1 ■ 

138 DESCRIPTIVE INFORMATION ON OVER- 35 UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS. DeWolf, Virginia; 
Lunneborg, Patricia W. Washington University, Seattle, WA. Bureau of Test- 
ing. Dec 17 p. (ED 072 745)> EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $li58- 

This report summarizes information about the 100 women and 53 men over 35 
years of age who^ entered the University ^of Washington as undergraduates be- 
tween Spring 1970xand Autumn 1971. The information was provided by the 
participants on a biographic survey that w^s administered at the same time \ 
as the Washington pre-college test battery. High school background and 
early family life, prior-education and vocational/educational goals, commun- 
ity and employment activities are covered in addition to current major, 
class, and academic status. Attention is directed throughout to differences 
between tha sexes of which the itbst noteworthy findings appear to be the higher 
secondary school performance and lower aspiratioi;s of the females in the 
sample. 

See Also: 4630 Middle-Aged 

139 IMPLICATIONS OF THE RANK CONCESSION SYNDROME FOR ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS: AN 
EXPLORATION IN SOCIAL ROLES AND PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS% Pollard, W. Grosvenor, 
III. In Adult Education , Vol. 24, No* 4. Summer 1974. pp. 255-269. 

Theories of rank concession syndrome and "ethnic boundaries" are applied 'to 
the study of an American Indian group in rural Wisconsin- 
See Also: 4850 American Indians ' 

' • ' • ' -. 

140 INFLUENCE OF COGNITIVE AND AFFECTIVE FACTORS ON . ADULT LEARNING :^T 

MENTAL STUDIES. FINAL REPORT. Grotelueschen, Arden D. Illinois University, 
Urbana, IL. Center for Instructional Research and Curriculum Evaluation. 
June 1, 1972. 73 p. (ED 092 800), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $3.32. 

After opening with a 13-page review of the literature, the document 's. main 
emphasis is" on the thre^ experiments included in this report. The specific 
rationale^ procedures and results of the three studies comprise the major 
portion of the document:. The general purpose of Experiment ! was to ascer- 
tain the eff>elfs^f pribr relevant subject matter knowledge, differentially 
structur0<rintroductory learning materials, and differentially sequenced 
learning tasks on learning acquisition and transfer. Expcximenn 2 determined 
the'extent to which self-regard arid learning! performance are Influenced by 
the type and extent of feedbael^recelved during stages of a mathematical 
learning activity. Differen^al performance! by men and women was also in- 
vestigated. The purpose of Exi)Q^ment 3 was} to find the effects of presenting 
sets of introductory mathematical learning materials which are differentially 
structured .with respect to a concrete-abstract dimension. The effects of the 
adult learner's subject matter background and sex on learning and . tran^'fer 
were also .investigated. The reisults of the three experiments are presented 
graphically and discussed in detail. Included also are a 39-item bibliog-* 
■J- raphy, seven appendixes containing pretests, posttests and a personal signif*- 
icanc^ scale. ' ' • ^ 



'141 INFLUENCE DF SELECTED PERSONAL^ CHARACTERISTICS AND COUNTY SITUATIONAL FACTORS 
OF TIME ALLOCATED TO DAIRY SUBJECTS BY EXTE^JSION AGENTS IN SELECTED TENNESSEE 
COUNTIES. Nbrthcutt, Sherwin Dean; And Others . Tennessee University, Knox-* 
"ville, TN, Agricultural Extension Service • Jan 1974 • 17 p. (ED 092 726), 
EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.58. 

The study deals with various predictors of time spent on dairy subjects by 
„ ^.^ — Extension ag^at:s^ and predictors^ of contacts made by agents with, dairy clienr 
tele. Purposes were to determine the relationships, if any, bef:ween various 
indepe ident variables and groups of independent variables (agents* background 
and tr lining, county dairy situation, agents* knowledge of dairying, and 
intere ;t and attitudes of agents toward dairying) and two major dependent 
variables; (amount of time spent by agents on various groups of dairy subjects 
and the' number of contacts made by agents *with dairy^ clientele) . A descrip- 
tion of methods used and a threes-page simmiary of findings are presented, with 
six conclusions based on the findings. It was concluded that the overall 
bepc predictor of time an agent would spend and ntmber of contacts he would 
piake with dairymen is the number of Grade A dairymen in the county. (Tables 
of relationships among variables are appended.)* , 

\' 

142 MIRROR IMAGE CONFUSABILITY IN ADULTS. Wolff, Peter. Wisconsin University, 
Madison, WI* Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learning. Jan 
1972. 15 p. -(ED 064 647), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.58. . \^ 

Several studies have indicated that children' have- difficulty differentiating 
mirror-image stimuli. In the present srudy adults were requir'&d to classify 
pairs of horseshoe stiimuli as same or different. Response times were 'com- 
pared for stimulus pairs that varied in orientation (lef t-rigjit- vs . up--down). 
and spatial pla'ne of the pair (horizontal 's* vertical). Stimulus pairs In 
which the o r lent at iort matched the spatial plane of the jpair (i.e., horizontal 
arid; left-bright or vertical and up-down) took longer to classify than stimulus 
pairs in which' these two variables were crossed. These results are inter- \ 
^ . preted-as ref lect-ing-the necessity--of synthesizing- two sources- of— information - 
in order to compare the former pair types-'-temporilly enlcoded visual informa- 
^ tion'and directional information from The motor 3C.anning process. Implication 
' for the source of children's difficulty with mirror-iniage stimuli\of this type 
are discussed. ^^^^^^ ' ) 



1120 Mental, Perceptual Abilities . 
Aptitude \ Ability Identification - Tests " / . 

■ • ■ "V ■ • ■ • ' : ^ ■■ ^ ■ ''/■ 

143 ADULT LEARNING PROJECTS: A STUDY OF ADULT LEARNING IN URBAN AND RURAL. TENNES- 
* SEE. Peters, JohnM.; Gordon, R. Susan, Tennessee UirLversity, Knaxville, TN. 
1974. 222 p. (ED 102 431), EDRS price, MF $.76,iHC $10.78. 
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An extension of Alan Tough's original research on adult learning activifciesv" 
the study surveyed large populations in. rural and urban Tennessee -to analyze 
learning patterns of adults engaged in learning projects. .Data vere collected 
from random s^ples of 277 adults in Knoxville and 149 dwellings in Monroe ^ 
% County. Tough's interview technique, an intensive probing *of the adult's 

learning project activities occurring over a period of one year, was tised to V 
collect learning ptoject data. Adults in Knoxville completed an aver age., o^f- '\ 
4.1 learning projects and Monroe County averaged 3.1 projects, which is below 
the number reported in related studies. Job-related projects and recreation- . 
al projects were n»st popular with adults in both samples, while jeligious 
' studies were more frequently conducfeiT^n the Monroe sample. Three-fourths 
of the adults interviewed directed their own learning ^projects , with approxi- 
mately one-half needing additional help at some point. The major obstacle 
faced by members of both samples in conducting learning projects was lack, of - 
time. Most expressed a desire to continue their education but few desired 
formal credit. Rural adults seemed to. have a low level of awareness of edu- 
cational opportunities. The appendixes, bound in a separate 137-page volume,^^ 
coiitain supplementary materials. 

See Also: 2210 . Community Education and Development 

2735 Coaching, Individual Itlstruction, Tutoring - ' 

• ' x . ■ : ■ : . - 

144 AN ASSESSl-EENT OF COGNITIVE 'BEHAVIOR OF ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED YOUNG 

ADULTS IN NORTH MISSISSIPPI. Wolfe, Lillian S.; And Others. Mississippi 
University, University, Center for Manpower Studies. Jan 1973. 25 p. 
(ED 072 295), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.58.> 

This study sought to determine the appropriateness of two conventional 
intelligence tests for assessing th6 ability of economically deprived young 
^adults participating in job training programs by comparing their test re- 
sults uith those of the test standardization groups. The Wechsler Adult 
Intelligence Scale (WAIS)^, and the Langmuir Oral Direction Test (ODTi., were ' 
administeired to subjects on different days.' An analysis of test findSags re- 
vealed that two of the poverty samples, the Manpower and Vocational Xi^^i^i^8» 
- '^'were found to be homogeneous. Tlxey resembled the WAIS normative sample on 
means, standard deviations , and correlations, \^ereas the other group, the 
Ne.ighl>orhood Youth Corps , differed significantly. Possible explanations i for 
these discrepancies may be chronological age, sex, or race. Evaluations of 
these factors were not conducted./ The study does. show conclusively however, ^ 
that poverty status alone "does not guarantee below-average jScores on intel- 
ligence tests. / 

See Also: 4625 Young Adults ^ 1 - r 



145 THE EFFECT OF TEACHER EXPECTANCY UPON THE ACHIEVEMENT AND INTELLIGENCE TEST- 
; SCORES OF ADULT STUDENTS. Rosenthal, Harriet ?. Paper presented at the 

Adult Education Research Conference (St. Louis, Missouri; April, 1975) . 
^-42 p. (ED 110 850), EDRS price, MF.$.76, HC $1.95. 

The primary purpose of -this study was to replicate and extend research in 
the area of teachers* expectancies toward an adult education population in 
a remedial course, the General Technical Review Course at a military base. 
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in the Southeastern United States. The students, 68 blacks^ 27 whites, and 
12 Spanish speakers were initially administered an achievement and an I.Q. 
test. Teachers (three* white females and one black male) were informed that 
the tests l?ere designed, to identify' "academic spurters." Approximat-ely 20% 
of the students were randomly designated as "spurters" and the teachers 
given the "results." At the end of the course, students were again tested 
•and teachers completed an evaluative rating form for each student. For the 
students, the results indicated that the self~f ulf iiring prophecy may have 
operated for the white experimental group, but not for the nonwhite experi- 
mental group. For the teachers,' analyzing the data by high-low- achievement 
within race indicated that teachers credited white studerits who achieved 
(they had more personality, they studied better, and they were more person- 
able) , but black and Spanish-speaking students who achieved' were not cred- 
ited (the nonwhite high achievers were not differentiated* from the^ nonwhite 
low achievers). A possible explanation is that "self-induded" teacher 
biases, prior expectancies based on race, were operating. ' . , 

HYPOTHESIS GENERATION, EVALUATION, AND MMORY- 'ABILITIES IN ADULT HUMAN 
CONCEPT LEARNING. Cason, Carolyn ,lx.;^'And Others. Paper presented at Annual 
Meeting of . the AERA (Chicago, Illinois , April 3-7, 1972). 13 p. (ED 064 
408), EDRS price, MF $.76^ HC $1.58. . . * - " 

Studies were made between performaace on tests of mental abilities and concept 
learning tasks; it is pointed out that the researcher is usually confronted ^ 
with administering large batteries of tests of mental abilities and then 
analyzing his results with one of the factor analytic techniques . An informa- 
tion process analysis of tests of mental abilities and concept learning led 
'Costello and Dunham (1971) and Costell9 (1971) to postulate that three intel- 
lectual processes underlie performance on these two types of tasks. After 
testing, the process measures were found to highly correlate, with performance 
on several tests of mental abilities. Using errors oni the concept learning^ 
prolilems as a dependent variable, the following types, of relationships should 
exist: (1) SS supplied with hypothesis information sltould perform better on 
concept learning tasks; (2) there should be a-^significant^ treatment "group 
hypothesis generation (HG) interaction, and (3) there should be a significant 
HG by hypothesis evaluation (HE) interaction. Introductory educational 
psychology students were administered six intellectual process measures. 
All SS worked two concept learning problems and each SS worked one practice, 
problem and one experimental :^roblem. Two one-hour sessions were useci to 
collect ;the test and concept learning data. The scores of the six process 
measures were factor -analyzed by the principal-axis method. An analysis Df 
variance was performed. Resets re/ealed a significant treatment main ef- 
fect, al sigirificant-^ interaction between HE and HG. variables • "^^^ 

I ^ ■ o " . 

SHORT--TER>i MEMORY: AN ANNOTATED BIBLIU^RAPHY . SUPPLEMENT' II. Fisher ,/ Dennis 
F. Hufiian Engineering Labr."", Aberdeen proving Ground, MD. Feb 1971. 72 p. 
(AD-72i 656), NTIS price, MF. $.95, HC $3.00. 

Jhis b/ibliography is an annotated compilation of 198 references dealing with, 
sfiortjterm memory.. It is added as a second supplement to Short-Term Memory: 
An Annotated Bibliography, August, 19^8. The time period covered is pre- 
dominantly June, 1969 to December, 1970 References included are arranged 
alphaibetically by author. An alphabetical index of pertinent parameters of 
investigatiofl as well as topics of interest is also provided.' ' ^ 



1150 Psychological, * Personality Factors ' 

Creativity - Participant' Characteristics " 
Self Actualization - Self Growth 
Attitude Change 

ADULT^ARNER CHARACTERISTICS AND THEIR RESPONSIVENESS TO MULTI-MEDIA^ ~ ^ - -^^ 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS DESIGNED FOR AN OPHSI UNIVERSITY SYSTEM. Brown, 
Robert D.; And Others. Nebraska University, Lincoln, NE. State University, 
qf Nebraska. 1973. 3 p. (ED 086 .158), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.58. 

Research investigated the relationships betweed the characteristics of ^adult 
learners, aged 17 to 67, and their responses to learning via multi-media >\ 
instrur:tional programs. Students read materials in accounting and psychol- 
ogy, viewed vidto Lessons and listened -to audlo^^tapes;. post-treatment data ' 
wsre then collectted.. Results showed that : (1) the- adult learner's educa- ■ 
ilonal level, enjr.n-ment of educational television, self-conceft , past aca- 
demic achievement and future educational platxs were all positively "irelated^ 
to his reactions to innovative techniques; (2) general interest in the lesson 
was related to the degree to which the learners foupd the material useful; 
(3) reactions regarding both interest and 'usefulness varied for different 
subjects and dif ferent "instruct ioiial formats; and (4) achievement of post- 
tests was related to different learner c^racteristics for diffierent subjects. 
It was concluded that adult, learners reacted positively to the mediated ap- 
proaches, but th at b pthj:subiefit matter -and personal -characteristics inf-i«en(^ed — 
achievement ^nd student acceptariqe. This suggested that , the design of In-. . 
structional materials for adults in an oper\, learning- system will need to con- 
sider subject matter at hand, "as well as the specific nature of the target ' ^ 
population^ their interests_and their backgrounds. ' , 

See Also: ,3120 >Iulti-Media Methods • 
5650- "i^ontraditional Study_ * . 

. . 7510 Colleges, UniiXersities • . '-^u/ 



COASTAL^FISHERMEN OF LOUISIANA: THEIR ^CHARACTERISTICS, ATTITUDES, PRACTICES 
AND RESPONSIVENESS TO CHANGE.^ Pesson,'*Lf L. ' Loui^ State University, 

Batori Rouge, LA. Center for Wetlands Resources. Nov 1973. 63*p. (Cai-74- 
10186), NTIS price, MF $1.45, HC $3.50.* . \. ' 

The study was designed as a means of becoming mqre^knowledgeable about po- 
tential audiences so that a more effective extension education program could 
be developed "for the Sea Grant program. The major objective was tp identify 
problems and opportunities for an organization With the capab.ility of deliv- 
ering effective extension education programs to appropriate audiences through 
the Sea Grant pirogram. Secondary objectives included the following: (1) To 
characterize these audiences precisely as to:r> Personal pliJEfiratfte.rls^^cs — age, 
education,, beliefs, values, attitude:^, etCe. ; sources of information uti|.i2ed 
in their operations; and leadership and .participation patterns that exia^ 
among the various' groups and localities; (2) To identify felt jneeds^ an^^ 
problems among the potential audiences; and (3) To determine the bi^ic" 
tices utilized in their operations. ' « , ' , 



150 PR^^TIVE ME^^^ ^^VE SUGGESTIONS FOR CATEGORIZATION OF ADULT LEARNING. 



O'Hara, Martin;; And Others 
pp. 32-52, 



In Adult Education, Vol. 26^ No. 1, Fall 1975. 
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CREATIVITY OF ADUL:rS IN LIGHT OF PIAGETIAN THEORY. Sliker, Gretchen Paula,. - 
Ph.D. Dissertation, Gaoe Western Reserve; ^University. Available from Univer- 
sity Microfilms, 300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, MI 4810^ (Order'No. 72- 
16,739 MF-$4.0p, Xerography-$10. 00). 1972. 137 p.. : ' 

[ , •■ . . • , ,/ ■ 

The rejationsl^'ip between creativity and egocentric thought was studied by 
testing 90 adiijt women with the. Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking and with_ 
a Piagetian instrument. Positive correlations were obtained between isgocen- 
tric thought and verbal originality, and figural elabprat^on on botjh* instru- 
ments. ■ • . 



■\ 
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^See Aiso; 
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DEVELOPMENT .OjF MOTIVATION ASSESSMENT TECHNIQUESA FOB 4IR FORCE\^ OFFICER TRAIN- 
INGXAND EDUCATIOIT PROGRAMS: .MOTIVATION- FOR PILOT TRAINING, Taylor, : Calvin 



W. Others. / Air Force Human Resources Lab-, Brooks AFB, TX 

sion^l Educat;ion Division; Utah Universit;y, Salt |Lake City, 



UT, 



Profes- \ 
July. 1971." 



39 p. 



(AD- 751. 487), NTIS price, MF $.95, HC $3.00, 



The study w2ls an investigation into the relevknce of m(5t:ivatibnal f actors 
operatinjg in jvarious Air Force training programs, especially Aft: Training ^ 
Command'sVimdergraduate pilot training program. "flTe research project, §s 
a whule, was i directed toward understanding totivdtional factors as they 
distinguisliv those who drop out of training from those who successfully 
complete .tra\|ning. Investigation of the possible mptivati'onal factors behind 
voluntary el lininat ion was designed to lead tp the development of a. motiva- 
tional screeriing device which would reduce the voluntary elimiuees from 
undergraduate! pilot training as weil as other\M.r iForce training programs; 
and the development of an instrtmient\which woul^measure change in motivation 
as a tesult ojf Air Force training. \ . 

. . • I-; . , . >. ; -\ 

See Also: 80,00, Armed Forces ' . 
IeDUCATIONAL VALUES 0F.A6ULT RURAL DISADVANtAgED STUDENT^ 

EVALUATION REPORT. Conrad, Rowan W. Mpuntain-Piains Education and Economic 
Development Program, Inc., Glasgow AFB, MT. Research Services Division, 
July 1974. 15 p. (ED 110 831), EDRS price, MP $.76, HC $1.58.. 

Sixteen educational alms, Vera raiikr ordered by 188 adult rural disadvantaged 
family members who were^ student participants jin. the >Iountaln-^^^ 
Results were examined by .factor analyis is and by' ths Thurstone (unweighted) 
:>caling methodj the factior structure was weak, indicating considerable in-? 
dependence for the individual Items.. Students ranked a feeling iEor other 
people, a continuing desir^e for knowledge, and emotional st^bility^^^^^^^^^^ 
most important aims and a sense of civic responsibility arid loyalty Jto 
America as their least important aims. The high ranking of personal/ inter- 
personal aims seemed to be contrary to current . thinking which assumes pr 3*6/- 
tical vocational needs to.be those dominant among disadvanttiged populations. 
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The study was seen as strong validation for, the Moiinta!in-P la ihs /approach 
to meeting the needs of disadvantaged populations. \ 



See:,Al^o: 2230 Rural Communities 
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154 EFFECTS 0F\ PERSONAL BACKGROUND AND TRAINING ON WORK VALUES THE HARD-. 
.•:COia) UNEMPLOyED. Goodale, James G. In Journal of Applied Psychology, , Vol. 
57, Nb. T. February 19731 pp. 1-9. 



Exploratory research measured the differences between the /work values of 
newly laired hard-core employees and those of other newly hired workers,^to 
identify background characteriistics related to work values and to detelzt 
changes^' in work, values as a function of orientation prograuis . The hard-core 



samij^e was\involved\ in a National^Alliance of Businessmen effort to hire and 
traSji the disiadvairtaged:^ \eontrast. between /the , sample and the ' 

middle-class-control_Rraup in/ work values was less emphasis by the sample on 

e on the job, taking pride ^n tl;ie1r work, and accep- 
ting the^iconyent'lonal-'work etfhicj but more eii5)hasis ok making money 'on the 
job. Slgnifixajit^eelationsh^^ found between : personal background fac- 

tpzs----s^id]^^ maturity, v/eif are, job^ involvement, 

V'^±de.ijsi::^^d^^£^^ - The changes in Xj^ork values brought jabout- 

by the^^raLxSfS^^'grogr and did not/ *(i'iffer significantly 

' : ^---fronflthose of the control giroup. The sample regarded the . NAB program as 

Ji^lpful---iHr-pTOVl3i^^ jobs. Dissatisfactions included 

routine^ low^level work, poor condition ^f tralnii/g materials, and close 
supervision by Company personnel. 



155 THE EFFECTS OF SELF^ESTEM AND PERCEIVED PROGRAM /UTILITY ON PERSISTENCE AND 
COGNITIVE ACHIEVEMENT IN AN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION PROGRAM. Cunningham,. 
Phyllis M. Ph.J>. Dissertation Abstract, Univers/ity of ^Chl June 
1973. 44 p. (ED Of78 29t), EDRS:^ptrce, MF $.76/ HC $1.95X- 

A study was conducJ^ed to explore the^ interaction effects of seli-esteem 
level and percgived progiram utility on the retention and cognitive achieve- : 
ment of Adult Education (ABE) students. /A total of 200 Bi§ck adult ^ 

' stude^^ public^ assistance and enxol/ling in aii ABE program with a 

' •reading level below 8.0 comprised the sample. / Two hypotheses? were tested: 
(1) students with high seif-est^em viewing thjB program as having low utility 
would be^ early dropout sj a\nd (2) among students viewing the ^program aS . - 
" having hi gh^-i^^^^^ would be /predicted by the 3!evcl of self- 

esteem. A serf-esteem ins ttrument was^ administered y^erbally. 

given. It was concluded that the conceptualilzation of utility was inadequate 
and that any study relating Wsteem and utility must take into account the 
different utilities the program offers to the student, and that ABE programs 
mii^t perform a socialization Ws well as an educative function. 



See Also: 5245 ABE - Participant Characteristics 



156 EVALUATION 0f\ ATTITUDE CHANGE IN PARTICIPANTS OF THE 1971 ADULT BASIC EDUCA- 
TION INDIAN INSTITUTE. Walter, Janice. Oregon College of . Educatiion, ^ 
Mopmouth, OR.l. Sep 1971. 42 p. (ED 101 155), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.95. 

..Forty-six Anglo-Americans, Indians, and Eskimos at an adult basic education 
institute were^ sampled with the 52-item Rokeach Dogmatism Scale (fourth 
edition) to measure their attitude change and to^place each individual m 
an intensity cdntiuuum of the attitude. The age and educational character- 
istics of the sWpLe and j rocedures used the pre- and post-tests ^are described. 
The differences! in response between pre- and post-tests are tabulated. The 
bulk of the document consists of^ graphs showing pre- and post-tept responses 
for each of thelitems, presented as raw scoreis. When changes to a more open- 
minded attitude Iwere made on the post-test by the Anglo-Americans and 
Eskimos, they were relatively large changes, or a change on several items. 
Changes to a morfe closed-minded attitude for these gror-.ps were smaller or on 
fewer numbers of litems. Changes made ^by the Americon Indians were opposite 
to . the changes malde by the, Anglo-Americans and Eskimcc. Results on approx- 
imately 70 percent of the items, indicated open-minded attitudes for ;all groups. 

. The fifth edition! of • the Rokeach . D-Scale is appended. ' 
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See Also: 



4850 
4860 
5230 



nerican Indians 
Ebkimos 

Adult Basic Education - General 



EXPERIENCES IN VISUAl THINKING, McKim, Robert H. 
Cole Publishing Company ^ 10 Davis Drive, Belmont, 
171 P- \ . ' 



Available from BrT/^oks/ 
CA 94002 ($5.95). 1972. 
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Visual thinking is cbmposed of three activities: i^ea-sketching, seeing, 
and imagining. 'rhis\book suggests, ways that people, whose usual way of 
thinking is in words can turn to a new mode of thinking; preparations for 
it, including materials environmental conditions , and an inne^ state of 
relaxed awateness;' Seeing; imagining; and idea-sketching (the faculty of 
visual thinking that gives birth to ideas). Many activities are \included. 



FACTOR ANALYSIS OF POI 'SCALE SCORES WITH AN ADULT RURAL DISADVANTAGED. POPU-., 
LATION: AN AFFECTIVE EvXlUATION STUDY. COmiSELING SERVICES REPORT NO. 18. 
Conrad, Rowan W. ; Pollack, Robert M. Mountain-Plains Education and Eco'--. 
nom'ic Development. Program, Inc., Glasgow AFB, MT. July 1974. 13 p. (ED 
103 578), EDRS prij::6^r ^^$ v76^^^^ \; 



The study examin^-^the^ersonal^ Inventory (POI) st:ale iEactor 

structur^^usitigCa^'^a popul^ young^^^a^uit^ (average age *26) members of 

rural^'dTsadvantaged famil'ie^^ attending the Mountain- 

"Plains. prbgrkm. "TtTe fac^i^^^xucj^]^^^^ compared with tha^^ of a similar 
study, of. colie^-^tudBx^^^'I^Td^^^ factor loadings for 12 POI scales_for 

both studie's^nd paftiaa.^^ the POI scales character- 

izing the thrc^jEacrfors . \Flndi^gs indicate that' dimensions of positive men- 
tal health do not .s^^emr-to"^iffer markedly between college students (a young . 
population heavily weighed. \^ advantaged persons) and Mountain-Plains stu- 

! dents (an'older population that is lOO'^percent disadvantaged) . . The findings 
of highly similar factors' in;the two studies is of particular importance to 
persons working with populations dissimilar to the largely collegiate group 
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which has been the predominant focus of POI research. Persons dealing with 
other ages and social classes can now inore confidently use the POI. A POI 
scale intercorrelat ion matrix for the 397 students and POI scale description 
are appended. ^ 

See Also: 2230 Rural Communities : "^x 
4600 EDUCATION OF SPECIAL GROUPS 
1750 Counseling, Guidance 
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FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH CLOTHING HABITS AI^D ATTITUDES AMONG OLDER PERSONS. 
THE FINDINGS FROM EXTENSION STUDIES . McFatter, Bobbie L. Summary of M.S. 
/Thesis, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, LA« Dec 1971. 6 p. (ED 
072 357);, EDRS price, MF $. 76, HC $1.58. 



To determine some of- the factors associated with clothing habits and stti- 
tudes arid their relationship to social participation among persons 65 yfears 
of aga and older, personal interviews were conducted with 100 white people, 
65 antS older. The possible association between the extent of. participation 
arid ot!^?er variables such as attitudes, habits, age, sex, health, education, 
and itvrome was also studied. An analysis of the data polll^cted Showed the 
following: (1) there was more social participation in'i:he'/'65-^70 years of 
age^group"^72%y than in the group 71 and older (28%); social activities^ 
participated in most were church services ^ visiting out of .town, and visiting 
ji.eighbofs; there was no significant sex diff erence in the 'B)articipationj -and 
higher ^levels of education and occupational status, as., weir as fewer health 
problems were major factors in participation; (2) those with more participa- 
tion expressed jnpre concern about what others thougtxt_o_f thei^^ and ; 
gave greater^ care to personal grooming and bare of the' Home; (3); those who 
participated more had larger average monthly clothing expenditures; (4) 
those who participated more were more likely to plan their clothing purchase j 
but also more likely to buy on impulsti;.^^4-f^^l^^^ were the mo§t important 
source! of advice about clothing for Hbth groups; and (6) transportation and 
tiring easily were the greatest problem for the less participation group, 
whereas finiding .a style , they liked and; getting a good fit were greater prob- 
lems for those with more participation*- . ^-^-^ j- 



See Also: / 7600 Cooperative, Rural Extension 
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FACTORS CONCERNED WITH COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK WITH LOW-INCOME CLIENTELE . 
IN LOUISIANA. THE FINDINGS FROM EXTENSION STUDIES. Welch, William C. Sum- 
mary of /Ed.D^Dissertation, Louisiana State University,. Baton Rouge, LA. Dec 
"1971. ;o p. (ED D72 356), EDRS price, MF $.76, KG $1^58 . . 

All extension professionals employed by the>Louisiana Cooperative Exten- 
sion* Service during the entire fiscal year 1971, a total of 378 employees, 
participated in a study to determine their attitudes toward working with 
low- income clientele. Data were collected by mail questionnaire, person- 
nel records, and Suatistical reports from' the employees. Of the questibnT'-^ 
naires, 355 usable >ones were returned. The major dependent variable was 
an attitude scote calculated for each participant b to 
answers to eight questions relating to various ..aspects of . low- income work.. 
Results of the data analysis show: (1) that most ofrthe;^personnel had a 
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generally positive attitude tovzard low-income work,^ with older employees 
having higher attitude scores ; (2) employees who spent most time with low- 
income, audiences, had higher attitude scores; also administrators and rural 
development agents had significantly more positive attitudes toward low- 
income work; (3) the employees felt that their first audience priority was 
rural communities;; low-income farmers were' rated second', followed by com-, 
mercial farmers; (4) nearly all felt that specialized ^training was needed; 
(5). a small majority; felt that each extension,: worker should have responsi- 
bility for low-in'come work; (6) there was general agreement that such work 
will increase duuing: the- next five years; (7) generally, home economics sub- 
jects were l^isted as. most important; and (8) the. employees felt strongly 
that educational programs were- the most effective strategy for assisting - 
iow-income audiences. _ '--■-■^- y.., ^ 

' • ' ■ -• ., / " - •.. 

See Also: 7600 Cooperative,-^ Rural Extjension 



161 INCREASE IN KNOWLEDGjE OF HOMEMAKERs/PARTICIPATING IN EXTENSION'S EXPANDED 
:/F00D and nutrition program in SELE^ED TENN counties, 1973. Horton, 

Mary Louise;. And Others. Tennessee University, Kno"xville, TN, Agricultural 
Extension Service.. Aug 1973. /^/p- 121), EDRS price, MF.$.76, 

HC $1.58. - 

Tnformation.has been lacking as /to what characterizes families who show 
low nutritional knowledge /regarding proper foods for their diets', and' what.,_ 
* characterizes those families wh'o tend to increase; in knowledge the most as 
a result of the Expanded Food and 'Nutrition Extension Program* This study ^ 
provides such information* ' Its purpose was to determine the influence of 
selected personal and family characteristics of homemakeirs ^^nrolled in the 
program upon change! in their knowledge of the four food groups. The popula- 
tion "included homemakers enrolled at least six months in the program, from 
ten original program counties; a total of 39.7 families were included in 
the study. Data wdre obtained from family record forms secured from the 
Extension offices. A five-page summary lof the findings is presented, and a 
threejpage table summarizes significant ^relations between. homemakers V know- • 
ledge of foo^s in each group and each independent variable. 

See Also:/ 7600' Cooperative, Rural Extension ■■ 

162 AN? INTElRPRETIVE REVIEW OF SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH ON BEHAVING-VALUING 
PATTEp^ of' LOW STATUS PEOPLE. .Boggs, David L. In Adult Education , Vol. 
2^', nS. 4. Summer 1974.^ pp, 293-312. 

This study is an induct ive analysis of t^he relationship between stated 
ptjrpbses for adult education programs and the behaving- valuing processes 
of /potential flow stati^us clients .as r.evealed in social science research. 



Sefe Also: 4760 Poor 
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63 LEARNING INTERESTS .AND EXPERIENCES OF ADULT AMERICANS. CarpX Abraha:^; And 
Others. Educational Testing Service, Berkeley, CA» Mar 28, 1973. 119 p.. 
(ED 097 421), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $5.70. ...^ 



This- document reports on one of a series of three purveys conducted on ^ / 
behalf of the Commission on Non-Traditional Study* The chief purpose of """"^^ 
this study is to describe in detail the potential market for adult learning. 
' A second general purpose is to analyze the learning activities of men and 
women who are engaged in adult learning. To gather this information a stir-- 
vey questionnaire was sent to adults (ages 16 to 60) in a carefully selected 
national san^ple of 1,639 hous^^.hclds. The document tabulates the data \ . 
gathered arid discusses in detail the various findings of the study conc^rhing / 
the characteristics of adult learners aiid would-^be learners, content o^^ \^ 
learning interests and activities , credit for learning, reasons for learning, _ 
methods for learning, learning locations , barriers_t£^learnihg3 tinie ahd cost \^ 
factors, reporting and guidance, and the desire for a degf^^»^:^Thef 1^ \ 
questionnaire and the weighting procedures used are appended. 

■■■ - ■ ' ' ' - ■ ■■■ ; ■ ' ■ • ■/ ■ 

64 MOTIVATIONS OF MAC(»} COUNTY, TENNESSEE , MANUFACTURING MILK PRODUCE^^ A 

RESEARCH SUMMARY OF A GRADUATE STUDY. Breeding, -Jame§/Dempsj And Others. . 
Tennessee University, Knoxville, TN. Agricultural Extension. Service. Dec 
1972. 16 p. (ED 073 357), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.58. 

■ ■ •' . ■ ' ■ ■ • '■ . - ' ' 

A study was conducted to: (1) determine the characteristics of Macon Co\mty 
manufacturing milk producers and their farms; (2). find out which research 
, verified, recommended manufacturing milk production practices were being 
used by those in the different ibutterf at production thirds; and (3) try to 
establish which factors were influential in producer adoption of the prac- 
tices. A random sample of 60 producers of the population of 571 was person- 
ally interviewed; A profile of the average Macon County manufacturing milk 
producer was compiled, and statistics con^ierning the adoption of practices 
relating to breeding and herd replacement, record keeping and Use, feeding ^/ 
and feed production, health and sanitaxion, and general management were / 
compiled- A. comparison of the average high and low producer revealed that , 
thej. former: (1) was slightly older^''^(2) was. better kiiown to the interviewer i 
(,3) had about 39 percent greater income; (4) had considerably higher per cow 
butterfat ,and milk production averages for 1965; and (5) had 10 acres more 
cropland. A comparison of ado|^:ion practices, showed that high 'producers ''t?d 
higher protein ration and thaft fewer high producers had hay ground. "The 
regular income" was rated ££rst by 88 percent among things lik^cid about the 
/ occaipation.. Statistics op^non^-adoption and sources of dairying information 
were also compiled. 




See Also: 7600 Cooperative, Rural Extension 



OPINION LEADERSHIP IN FAMILY LIVING AMONG LOW INCOME' HOMEMAKERS IN THE 
EXPANDED NUTRmON PROGRAM IN OHIO. RESEARCH SERIES IN AGRICULTURAL EDUCA- 
-^lON. Steele/Doris H./; Cunningham, Clarence J. Ohid.^ State University, 
Columbus, OH. Department of Agricultural Education. Apr 1972, 19 p. 
(ED 070 955), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.58. / 



To" identify selected pei^onal and social characteristics of those from whom 
low-inconie homemakers';^squjght; adyice and information in family living, data 
were gathered from 131; homem^kers who were eurolled in^the Expanded Food 
and Nutrition Program^-i^Cinci^^ Ohio , aiid^f rom 30 opinion leaders who 

were identified by the^homeiiiake\:s-.-..^^^descr^^^ survey utilizing individual 
interview techniques was^thermain proc*eaure used in gathering data,, and a few 
,mailed questionnaires were used to obtain information from the opinion lead- 
ers. The opinion leaders were those who were named by two or more homemakers 
as persons from whot!: they would- Sjgek adyice--and J[jiformt based on 10 
different hypothetical situations.^ A^'self-designation technique_pf identic 
. fying opinion leaders was also utilizedf allowing both homemakers and opinion 
leaders to score themselves on a 0-6 scale. Specific conclusions reached 
'^were^a's follows: (1) there was no significant difference between the rages of 
^^-'the homemakers and the opinion leaders; (2) opinion leaders had achieved a , 
X'" pigher educational level; (3) opinion leaders had a significantly higher in- / 
_./come thdn the homemakers, but television and newspapers were utilised simi- 
-larly by both groups; (5) reiat'ives *were used more often by^ the homemakers as/ 
a personal source of information; and (6). opinion leaders had a higher socio-^ 
economic level than the hotaemakers . Recommendations are made, and a bibli- / 
ography is provided. / -f^^ — 

See -Also: 400Q Teachers, Leaders, Change' Agents 

166 ORIENTATIONS TCWARI> RACIAL PREJUDICE AMONG^.llE^^ NONMETROPOLITAN 
BLACKS. Kuvlesky, William P.; And Others. Taxas A and M University, ' 
College Station, TX. Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. Pai:)er prtisented 
^t the Annual Meetings of the Rural Sociological Society (Baton Rouge, Louis- 
Aana, ^ilgust 1972). 63 p. (ED 065 247) , "EDRS price, MF $.76, HC ^1.32. 

/ Extending the analysis^ b^guh in- a paper by Kuvles;ky and Cannon C;1971, ED\053 
/ 828) on the associatio'n'of place of residence typf^s in the South with at ti-^ 
/ tudes of Blacks toward race relations,* in theif^ communities , this paper re- > 
/« ports additional findings resulting from data collected in June and July, 
/ \l971, from aliiost 300-hoiiiemakers within a preselected set of neighborhoc5ds in 
/ central Houston. The study's objectives were to determine to what extent the 
: metropolitan Black women differed from the two types of nonmetropolitan Black; 
women. in reference to the perception of racial prejudice directed towards 
Blacks by local Whites, the desire for racial integration, and the perception 
of the possibility for racial integ;rat ion in the- local area. A second ob- . 
jectiye was to determine i/hether or not the interrelations of these variables 
differed by place of residence -type. It was concluded that- place of^^r^ 
. does infliience racial orientations of Blacks in. the South , that a^ great , deal 
of intragrp'iip variation existed in degree of prejudice perceived regardless 
of residence. -^type, and^that town residents perceived a higher degree of radial 
prejudice directed tiSward them by local Whites than did the other two resident 
^ groups ^ The recommendations for further research included the factors under- 
lying' the dramatic variability in degree of prejudice perceived,- the desir- 
ability of integration, and the perceived possibility of its^occurr»ince. 
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167 PERSONALITY CHANGES IN ADULTHOOD: LITERATURE. REVIEW. 'Glass, J. Conrad, Jr. ; 



Rosenthal, Harriet P. In Australian Journal of^ Adult Education , Vol. .14, No. 
2. p. 65. ^ V 



168 PERSONALITY CHANGES IN AGING: A LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF COMMUNITY RESIDENTS. 
Britton, Joseph H. ; Britton^ Jean 0. Available from Springer Publishing 
Company, Inc., 200 Park Avenue South, New York City, NY 10003 (no price 
■ quoted) ^, 1972- 222 p- 

The specific aims of the investigation reported in this book were: (1) to 
determine the consistency or. change in personality and adjustment of older 
adults over tirce and. to learn/whati factors are related to consistency or 



by analyzing differences 
Correlates of survival; 



changes; (2) to study the problem' of survivorship 
'between survivors in -regard to socio-psychological' 

and (3) to investigate the social Inorms and expectations for the behavior 
of older persons, t/o learn how a small community regards its aged members. 
Chapters of- the book are as followsV 1. The Research Problem; Stability and:^ 
Survival -of Older tloinniunity Residents; 2. The Setting and the Study Popula-f 
tions; 3. Continuity and Change^in personality and Adjustment; 4. Aging and 
Survival; 5, The Piace of the Old iti a Small Comnunlty; 6. Suiranary and Inter- - 
pretation. The 12 appendixes are:/ A/\^Pres3 Released 1965; B. 1955 Informa-^ 
tion Sheet; C, 1955 Interview Scl^edule;VD. 1956 Interview Schedule; E. The-/ 
matic Apperception Test Rating Sheet, arid Outline for -TAT Analysis; F. The/ 
Judge's Rating: G. Interviewer Report; ^\H., Community Rating, Panelist Inter^ 
view; I. Organization Leader Ldtierview; j\^ Professional Services Interview; 

Coiranunity Rating, Q-Sort l::ems; and L. Gommunity Rating, Q-Sort Recording 
Sheet. Numerous ref ef erifces^nd a subject index are provided. \ 

169 POLLUTION ATTITUDES, KNOWLEDGE-: Ai^ -BEHAyim~^\iPARM^ AND URBAN MEN^_,_J— 
Kronus, Carol L. ; Van 1^, J. C. Revised version of pap/ar presented'"at^ 
the Rural Sociological Society Meetings (Baton Rouge," Louisiana, August • / 
1972). 28 p. (ED 073 337), EDRS price, MF $.76,\HC $1.95. ' 

Data were-gathered through telephone survey of a random sample of 91 urban 
./men and 97 farm operators to study pollution attitudes, knowliedge, and 
household pollution abateioient behavior among urban residents and farmers. 
The results indicate that urban men are more concerned, about pollution, more i 
willing to allocate tax iv.^;iey to clean up pollution, have greater knowledge 
about the pollution of the city water supply, and are more. likely to practice 
pollution ai;atement in their- households.. 'Demographic and socioeconomic back- 
groimd characteristics are better predictors of attituf^as than of behavior. 
Analyrjes of tlie simultaneous effects of backgroui'id variables and atti,tude8 
yield little about variables affecting knowledge acqals^ ljut indicate 

that pollution behavior is related to both situational factors' (marital sta- 
tus- among urban men, older age among, the farmers) and at,t it udAnaJ. concern. 
It .is apgued . that adherents to voluntaristic str^tegiesi of pollution-abater 
ment are essentially displaying a. rationale for inaction. ^ 

' • ■ 

See Also: 2230 Rural Communities ' \^ 

2240 Urban Environments 
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170 PSYCHOLOGICAL C^I^UCTERISTICS^F NON-C^^ \. 

REPORT, GENERAL-' RO^ORT-NO^ 1^ .Conrad, Rowan W. Mpuntaln-Plsins Education 
and. Economic Development * ProgramjNCnc. , Glasgow AFB, MT. July 1974. 17 p. 
(ED lol 574), /eDRS price, MF^.76, HG, $1.58. 

In an attempt to evaluate and minimize the dropout problem 26 non-completing, 
two-parent families leaving the Mouhtaih--Plains program prvv.maturely were 

. selected for study on the basis of availability of /entry scores on the Per- 
sonal Orienjtation Inventory (POI) and the 3:6 Personality Factor Questionnaire 
Form E (16 /PF). Scores for this group wer^ compared to entry norms for the 
overall Moiintain-Plains student population in an attempt to examine questions 

, related to/ dropout characteristics.. Dropouts were distinguished from norms 
by a preponderance of negative descriptions for both males and females, some- 

^what more/so for females. Implications of these findings for the Mountain- 

■ Plaint program are briefly explored. 



See Also; 1700 Retention 
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171 RACIAL ATTITUDES OF ONE GROUP OF ADULT; EDUCATORS. Whaples, Gene C. Paper 
presented at the Adult Education Res<2arcli Conference (St. Louis, Missouri, 
April 16-18, 1975) . 32 p. (ED 110 841) , ms price, MF $.76, HC $1.95. 

The study examines attitudes - toward Blacks of 127 randomly selec^ - county,. 

level white 4-H and youth prof essibnals in 12 Nprtheastern States 98% 
response rate) i The subjects were^ randomly divided between one control and , 
one treatment group and admitiistered the Situational Attitude Scaled a racial 
ie, measurement instrument cona^isting pf 10 bipolar sem^utic differen- 
lales* f or eachr of 'HLO^-persbnal'^ai^ situations. The data indicate , 

that tie^ attitudes of white :4-H and youth protessiionals in\the Northeastern 
Region of the U..S. are different toward Blacks than toward Whites (confirmed 
in 18 of the' l6o items and 3 of theilO situations). Support was not. found 
for th'e four sub-hypotheses: that femal^^is have more negative attitudes " ^ 
toward Blacks than do males, that older professionals have more negative 
attitudes- toward Blaclcs than do younger prof ession**ls j that persons who lived 
in a primaifily rural environment during ages , 1^ to- 10 hold more negative attir- 
tudes toward Blacks than do those who liyed in a primarily ;urban area during 
those years, and that persons who are;no£ members of ah integrated staff at 
the professional level hold more negative attitudes toward Blacks than do 
- those ]who are members of an integrated staff. 

See Also: 7600 Cooperative, Rural Extension * 

172 THE RELATIONSHIP OF SELECTED ASPECTS OF ATTITUDE, PERSONALITY, AND ACHIEVE- 
MENT TO THE POST-HIGH SCHOOL EMPLOYMENT OF SENIOR STENOGRAPHIC STUDENTS, 
Reid, Jayne. Paper presented- to the American Educational Research Associa-^ 
tion (Chicago, Illinois,, April 10, 1974.) 7 p, ' (ED 092 791), EDRS price^ 
$.76, HC $1.58. 



Predictors of occupational choices and of on-the-job effectiveness for grad- 
uates of secondary school stenographic training programs were investigated. 
Prior to graduation, 192- stenographic students wer^a tested in measures 
attitude, personality, and stenographic achievement . .These students wer'e - 
then classified according to occupational choices made, -with eni{iToyer 



- ■ - / ' ■ 

/ 

I . • 

evaluatipns being obtained for tliose in office occupations.- AttitudCL toward 
.dependability and motivation for original coursawprk enrollmejit were/ signif- 
icantly related to occupational choices. Personality variables were signif- 
icantly related to employer evaluations, but the most significant correlates 
of employer evaluations were I. Q. scare and performance on the National 
Business Entrance Examination stenographic examination. 

See Also; 6510 Skills " ' 
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THE RECATION OF VOCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS AND ASSESSMENTS TO EhlPLOYMENT REALITY. 
Gottfredson, Gary D.; And Others. Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, MD, 
Center for the Study of Social Organization of Schools. 'Sept 1974. 24 p. 
(ED 103 662), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.58. 

A typology (Holland's classification spheme) was. used to organize Census data 
about kinds of emplo3rment, survey data about peoplaVs -aspirations, and the 
results of vocational assessments madejwith-add Without norma for men and 
women at two^ educational^ lev^els-^-sl5me high school or above, and some college 
or above. Results -dTTdlcate that kinds of emplojrment differ greatly for^ - - 
^different educational ilevels and between the sexes. The distribution of 
/people's aspirations resembles the distribution of actual employment with 
^ some notable C'Cqeptions. Results also indicate that the use of sex-based 
Interest inventory norms is unrealistic. be<;kuse they create distributions 
that\diverge greatly from the distribution ^bf actual employment. Some tmpli-*.^ 
cations of- the cdngXTience between kinds of people and their emplojrment are 
disc;uss^d for vocational guidance, test development and career development 
research and theory. . , 

See Also: 6500 Career Education 
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REyiEW AND IMPLICATiqNS OF JOB SATISFACTION AND WORK MOTIVATION THEORIES FOR 
AIR FORCE I RESEARCH. Tuttle, Thomas C; Hazel, Joe T. Air. Force Huc2an Re- 
sojurces Lab., Lackland AFB, TX. Occupational Research Division. Jan 1974. 
76 p^ (ED 099 551), ELRS price,- MF $.76, HC $4.43. 



)ie oi 



The purpose of this report is to: (a) review certain inajor theories of work 
mq'tivation, particularly as related to job satisfaction, (b) distill from . . 
sucli theories and other research, implications for an Air Force job satisfac- 
'tion research program, and (c)o provide a co.ii5?rehensive bibliography of 
satisfaction/ retention studies. The theoretical positions considered were 
\ t:\ro--factor, equity, instrumentality--expectancy, Cornell studies of satisfac- 
tsLons, and nded-fulfillment . It was concluded as a result of the review that 
the^military services have made some use of theories in job satisfaction/ 
retention tesearch (mostly two- fact or and . need-fulfillment) , and use of o their 
theoretical developments is increasing. Apparent needs consist of defining 
job satisfaction in the Air Force and studying variables that n^ay produce 
satisfaction/ Ussatisfaction. A ganera.1 model of satisfaction was devised to. 
provide a conceptual framework for further systematic inquiry regarding the 
relationship of jo^ satisfaction, performance, tenure, and ether relevant 
variables, i (An 11-page bitjiography is incXudedO ^ . ^ 



EKLC 



See Also: 8OO0 Armed Forces 
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075 THE ROLE' OF TIffi,WIfE IN EAKM DECISIONS. RUML SOCIOLOGY MONOGRAPH. NUMBER. 5. 
Sawer, Barbark. British Goltanbia University, Vancouver (Canada). Adult 
Education Research Centre. 1974. -104 p. (ED 106 533), EDRS price/MF 
$.76, KC $5.70. - . ' 

• • • ' ^ < 

The study investigated the farm wife' s role in decision-making related 
directly to general farm matters and to the adoption of agricultural innova- 
tions. Data were cbilected in personal interviews />f 67 farm wives; statist 
tical analysis yiel-ded five major findings, including: (1) wives seeking 
information about farm matters were also likely to participate in decisions 
about those matters; (2) wives wlro participated ih farm tasks tended to 
participate in decision-making; and (3) the husband's acceptance of agricul- 
tural innovations was not associated with his wife's involvement in deci- 
sions. Income, farm size, and number of 'children were negatively associated 
with the wife's involvement in decision-making. Three independent factors, 
labeled '^wife's business-pai^tner role," Jlage,"^ and "socioeconomic status 
were reflected in the interrelationships among all variables.^ The cluster- 
ing of variables concerning the wife's farxn activities suggests a package of 
behaviors associated with her role as farm business partner The strong' rela 
tionship between^he wife's involvement in farm^decisions ang her information 
seeking activity suggests that such wives might^-beTrpotential^Jl^c.^ fojr^ 
the-^Agricultural Extension Service. The study has used the Vamelp^pulation' 
involved in four earlier research studies, -allowing different aspects of 
innovation-adoption behavior within the group to be observed. 

Note: ?oi related documents, see ED Oil 098, ED 012 882, and\ ED 039 432-3. 

See Also: 2230 . Rural Communities \ . 
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SELF-ACTUALIZATION AND ADJUSTMENT IN RETIREMENT: IMPLICATIONS PGR PROGRAM 



176 

DEVELOPMENT. Keahey, Scott P.; Seaman, Don F> In Adult Ed ucation, Vol. 
^ 24, No. 3. Spring 19,74. pp. 220-226. ' 

The study invcs tigated.the utilizatiV/n of self-actualization concepts in 
the development of educational programs t^o aid successful adjustment in 
retirement, and determined that self-kctualiziug concepts are. definitely 
V involved with successful adjus tment ;ito\^ retii'ement. 



J- 



See Also: 4635 Older Adults. 



SELF-ACTUALIZATION S:^V A RURAL BISADVAl^TAGED POPULATION.: LEVEL OF DEVELOP- 
MENT AND PROGRAM UTILITY. Conrad, Rowan i^. ; McMahqn, S. Lynne. Mountain-:^ 
Plains Education and Economic Development Program, (Inc., Glasgow AFB, MT. 
Mar 8, 1974. 33 p. (ED 105 075), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.9-5. 

The Personal Orientation Inventory (POI) was administered ?:o 108 rural 
disadvantaged students entering the six-Statie regional Mountain-Plains pro- 
gram. Results indicate a low degree of selfAactualization on all scales 
versus normal ad^jdta with no differences obseWed by sex an^L-onlyno^e'^mong 
States. Ethnic ^r:;up differences are, howej^er-^-'oba^rvad^on four scales. In 
light of Maslow's later cojiceptuarll^zaEions^ and the nature of ^.he Moiintain- 
Plaljis^^rpgraiiir^sreT se does\not appear relevant as a 

general ia-program objective for direct attention in educational programs 



\ ■ 

\ ■ 

\ 



with disadvantaged young^ adults despite the highly significant differences 
observed. Rather, -si|lf-actualization is seen as relevant only as an ulti- 
mate objective for which, only foundation work can be accojnpllshed. 

* See .'vlso: 2230 Rural Coinmunlties ^ 

4750 Disadvantaged Groups - Minority 

178 SOCiOBEHAVIORAL APPROACH TO .ENHANCING ADAPTIVE BEHAVIOR AND REDUCING DEVIAOT 
-BEHAVIOR OF ADULTS IN A LEARNING" GROUP. Edwards, Dan W. ; Jahns, Irwin R- * 

1973. 23 p. (ED 092 751), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.58. 

The purpos'^e of this study was to determine . the Applicability of sociobehav- 
ioraV principles and techniques fpt influencing or changing the behavior of 
. - adulLs in a learning group. The behavior on which this study focused was 
off- task behavior, defined as that behavior' inconsistent or incougruent 
with the lesson plan for that particiilar day,', or with the subject being . 
. discussed. Behavioral data were collected through the use of video tape 
equipment and ar Instrument developed by the experimenters.. Working hypo- 
\ theses stated thir i : (1) the level of off-task behavior,' demonstrated befdre 

\ the experimental condition would decrease| when the three vari:;S6les of^ 
\ social reinforcement, extinction, and a discriminative stimulus werie applied/ 
as the experimental condition; and (2) the level of off-task behavior would 
return to its *pre-experimental level when systematic social reinforcement was 
removed. The findings corroborated these hypotheses. It was concluded that 
'\ systematic social reinforcement was a necessary condition for bringing oabout ^ 
\ behavioral chang., but the data did not Ji)e:^it speculation on^^whether social 
.' \ reinforcement alone would have effected :,the obs'erved results. 

179 WOWARD APPROPRI/fcE CHANGE IN BEHAVIOR MEASURING KNOWLElDGE, ATTITUDE AND 
\ SKILLS IN CONTINTJING. EDUCATION. Lynch, tiilliaii. In Journal of Continuing 
^Education in Nursing , Vol. 3, No. 5. September-October 197.2. pp. 6-10. 

i^.a result of the program described, "the behavior of a signlfix:.ant<.itimber 
of nurses was changed in three areas.'* 

See Also: 5850 Medicine and Health 

\ ■ ■ ' ^ ^ ^ 

180 UNDERSTANDING THE NOW EMPLOYEE THROUGH AN ATTITUDE SURVEY. • Cutiamings , 2?aul 

, W. ■ In Journal of Continuing Education and Training ; Vol. 2, No. 1. August / 
197\2. pp. 71-87. _ ! ' : ^~ > j c 

Survey seeks to iassesf certain predetemined work attitudes of la group . of ^ 
yqunger employee's s5 chat several] training programs applicable^ to the 
employees and their supervisor:- could be. initiated in the. future. 

\- - / ■■ . • : 

• See Also: 6500 OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION - INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 
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181 'urban-rural differences in job satisfaction. Fossum, John A.„ In Industrial 
and Labor Relations Review > Vol. 27, No. 3. April 1974. pp» 405-409r 

' In an experinvental study of job satisfaction, 74 women, equally clivided . 
between urban and rural backgrounds, were hired to, perforin a repetitive 
clerical task for three hours. Tests showed no "significant differences in 
task perfoririancef; .hbti/ever, Jrur subjects were found to be more satisfied 
with the task and pay than .-urban subjects. 

See Also: 4655 Education of tijomen 
6600 Clerical, Sales 

, 132- VARIATIONS IN ATTITUDE TOWARD. AGING AS A FUNCTION OF EDUCATIONAL LEVEL. 

Thorson, James A. Paper presented at the Adult Education Research Confer^- 
ence (St. Louis, Missouri, April 17,^1975. 12 p. ("ED 110 845) , EDRS pi^icc 
1^ $.76, HC $1.58, \ \ . 

'The. study reports on the use of the Kogan Old People (OP) scale; a 347^itein. 
Likert scale,' in a variety of. research applications. In .the study 's firs t^ 
phase, 59 subjects from three different training programs dealing-, with 'the 
elderly completed the OP scale. The results of this phase indicated that 
attitude toward old peqple became more negative as age? of respondent in- 
creased. Fromiithese results it was hypothesized that race and social class 
might also affect attitudes toward old people. Iii phase two a group of 
high school students, all at nearly the same age /and 6ducati^-^nal level, 
completed the OP scale. Grouping the respondents according to race and 
class produced no consistent pattern of differences in mean scores . Group- 
ing the two liamples indicated that no consistent pattern or' increase in 
positive attitudes can be* demonstrated by subjects' age. However, respon- 
dents having one or more years, of higher education had a more positive atti-. 
tude than the ^on-college group. -Thus, among the groups tested, years of 
education appears to be an important factor contributing to variation in 
attitudes toward the aged. Sampling procedures were /nt)t random^ so the 
results are not generalizable to a larger populatiorn 

183 VARIATIONS IN ATTITUDES TOWARD. THE AGED HELD /BY SELEQTED. GROLTS IN THE. 

SOUTHERN UNITED STATES. Thorson, James A. ^aper presented at the Inter- 
national Congress of Gerontology (lOth, Jerusalem, Israe? June 27, 1975) 
11 p. (ED 113 541), EDRS price, ^MF $.76, $1.58. / 

- • ' * I ' ■ ■ \ ■ ' 

A three-part study has been conducted over > the past several years to isolate 
and describe* corre.lates of attitudes toward the elderly. The paper briefly 
suriiniarizes the-^ firs t two parts of the studyVand concentrates ^oh its conclud- 
ing portion. Data fromi the first part of the study indicated that yotirtger 
and more veil-educated subjects displayed more posi.tive attitudes toward the 
elderly. Datartrom the- second part of the study showed little relationship 
be.tween the variables race and socio-edonomic status and^ttitudes toward 
.^t'he aged. . Ttie third part of the study tested for relationships ':,between , ? 
personality characteristics and attitudes toward old people. ^It was hypo- 
thesized that persons higji in the trait iof nurturance would have more jposi- ^ 
tive attitudes toward the elderly. . Data collected using the Edwards ijersonal 
Eifeference Scale showed positive attitudes correlated with high' scores for 



the traits of intraception, nurturance, and endurance. HoweA'er,. deinograpllic 
factors seem to be more, important determinants of attitudes toward old", 
people than are the personality items. Data indicate that females , NSubjeots 
J who are older, and subjects having a° higher number of years of education 
have more positive attitudes toward old people, A list of references, is 
included. 

184 WORK ATTITUDES OF DISADVANTAGED BLACK- MEN: A METHODOLOGICAL INQUIRY, 
Springer, Philip B.; Anderson, Sydney C, Bureau of Labor Statistics (DOL), 
Washington, DC, 1972, 34 p, « (ED 066 612), EDRS price, MF $.,76, HC $1,95. 

A series of 185 interviews in the San Eranlcisdo Bay area, conducted by 15 
young Black men with college"^ backgrounds , dealt with the emp loyment- related 
experiences 5 problems and attitudes of a random^sample of Black males who 
were participants in one of 11 Federal and -private Mailpower programs , or 
were labor force nonparticipants. Comparisons were made among those who had 
\taken jobs and stayed, those who had left jobs, tho&e labor force nonpartlc- 
Iparits who had worked at some time, and those who had never worked. Various 
attitudes were examined in relation tolabbr force participation and duration 
on a job. Discontent with wbrk^ norms, perceived discrimination, anid a prefer- 
ence for hustling (illicit behavior) were related inversely to labor force- 
participations, while the importance of home and family, the drive to get 
ahead, and some commitment to wo-rk values were related directly. Favorable \ 
perceptions, of the current job showed the'strongesc relationship to duration- 
ori-a job."" Job. "stayers", were more likely to te from' the South. Fifity^five 
tables present the data. A description of the interviewers V interaction wifch 
^ the respondents and suggestions for further research arel included, 

' ' ■ • ' ^ ' '. ■ p ■ ^ 

See Also: 6550 Unskilled, Low Aptitude, Disadvantaged ' 

185 • WORKERS' CE^slTRAL LIFE INTERESTS AND JOB PERFORMANCE. . Dubin, Robert; 

Champoux, Joseph E. In Sociology of Work and Occupations , Vol. 1, No, 3. 
August 19 74. pp. 313-326. ^ ^ 

' * . * ' . ■ . ■ ' i ■ ' ' • 

1 Tlie study focuses; on determining whether supervisor's fevaliiation of the 
performance of their blue-coirar subordinates are consistent with the cen- 
tral life interests of the workers being appraised. ^ . 

See Also: 6200 MANAGEMENT, SUPERVISION . ' ' . ~ 

6550 Unskilled, Low Aptitude, Disadvantaged - 
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186 A COMPARISON OF PSYCHIATRICALLY ILL ADULTS AND NON-PSYCHIATRICALLY ILL. 
ADULTS SUB-TEST SCORES ON THE TEST OF GENERAL EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 
Wurster, Stanley R.; Whitt, Dennis D. Dec 1972. 26 p. (ED. 072 351) , 
EDRS price, MF, $.76, HC $1.95. ' \. - 

The purpose of this study was: (1) to examine the scor^ achiejved by 
psychiatricatly ill adults, who successfully passed the test of .general educa- . 
tional development while patients at the Arizona State jHospital; (2) to 
examine the scores achieved by non-psychiatrically ill 'adults who success- 
fully passed the test of genera?, educational development; and (3) to* deter-: 
mine if there was. a significant difference in the scores attained on the five 
sub-tests of the test of general educational development between psvchiatri- 
cally ill adult and the non-psychiatrically ill adult.' The null hypothesis 
tested was: there is no significant difference between the scores attained 
on the five sub-tests of the test of general educational development between 
/ the psychiatrically ill. adult and the .lion-psychiatrically ill adult. A re- 
/ view of research literature did not reveal edv^cational research jstudies that 
/ were directly pertinent the/study. Both the group of ilj! adiilts (^3, ages 
/ 17, to 58) and the non-ill adults ^143, ages 17 "to 61) had succes^s fully coni-^^ 
pleted/the test of general educational development. The means o^f the two j 
groups on the five sub-tests^ were analyzed by use of the T-test;. Analysis/' | 
of the. data s.hdwed the following: (1) there is no significant differisnce in 
the mean scores of the/two/ groups ;^t the .05 level of significance on sub-y 
- ; test 1 (expression) ^rnd s^-tesu 2 (literature) ^ and (2) there is a signifi- 
cant difference in the me^an scores of the two groups at the .05 level of ' 
significance on stib-tesy 2> (social studies), 3 (natural science) j and 5 
(mathematics). 



See Alro: 5000 . Mentally Disabled 



187 COSTS AND BENEFITS OF DELAYED HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION- 
Griffith, William s/ In Adult Education ,. Vol. 25 i Nc. 



Dhanidina, Lutaf ;y 
4; Summer 1975. 



pp. 



217-230. 



7 



The invec ligation /assessed participant perceptions- of the costs and benefits 
of earning a GED yhigh school equivalencj^-eeirtlficate. ^Regression analyses 
revealed that current income is a better predictor of future earhir.gs than 
age, anticipatec! schooling, and anticipated occupation and salary increas,es 
for 1968' to L9/^, collectively. k ^ 



S^ee Also: " 5'3(/o A^ult Secondary Education 
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DERIVING AND^juSING A TABLE"0F\GED.SC0^^^^ SPECIFIC ITED SCORES 

AND SOME ANCILLARY FOJMS FOR ABCE STUDENTS', Braintj-Elaine E. Paper pre- 
sented at tihe Adillt/^ Conference (St. Lopis^ Missouri, April 
18,; 1975)//34S/^^ EDRsVic^V MF ^-76, HC $1.^ ^^^ ■ - ^ 

'^liie^ pscpeJ Jtaies ^nd proves three propositions .Regarding the usef^ <¥f:. ^• 

the TTElV (iotm Tests of Educational Development") ;:in. preparing ad|!it basi 
eduL::^^^Jn '^t^uden^s to take the GEI> te^ts^^. . The first, propositions;; that the 
" 'a .useful practice test foir.i GED candidates, is supported by, the 



'■-I 



\ 



fact that the philpsophy, objectives, subtest titles^ and formats axe similar 
in the two tests. Proposition two, thati peVformance on the ITED correlates' 
positively with performance on the GED, and\therefore can be used .to predict 
scores on the GED, is supported by a series c^f investigations which demon- 
strated that the ITED Reading Conrprehens jlon t:est scores can be used to pre- 
dict (with 75% confidence and within five points) an individual's average 
score on the GED in science, social s tudies, jaW--li"trerature . ProposTK^y^n'— — 
three, that, various criteria levels of GED performance are identifiable for 
various student goals, is demonstrated by the construction af two grids, one 
an item analysis and the other an individual prc^file sheet^ which together 
can help students and instructors graphitally analyze individua"" students' 
needs to.attain skill levels meetinc: their choser*/ criteria levels. 



See Also: 5230 Adult Basic Education - General. 
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189 I DEVELOPMENT OF A PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT 

EXTERNAL HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA PR09RAM: \ ijiN •EDUCATIONAt^ALTERNATIVL FOR ADULTS 
A PROGRESS REPORT, Nickse, Ruth S. S)(racuse University Research Corp., NY^ 
Regional Learning Service of Central New York. Apr 1^75. 34 p. (ED 110 
740), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1,95. |\ \ 

The report describes the development- of an, altemative\ performance assess- 
ment procedure for certifying adults a^ thk^ secondary school level in the . 
New York External High School Diploma Program. Unlike ptandardiEed group 
tests, ..the alternative method is characterize^ .by such features as flexibil*^ 
ity in time and location of testing, variety of communication methods, and 
continuous feedback to students/ The/ program' s first dej/^lopmental objective 



for. 1974-75 was a field test demons trkt ion. T Preparatoryl^teps for the field, 
test included defining performance cr|iteria , (translating 1 generalized compe- 
tencitis into behavioral teifms, \J^th accompanying performance irtdio^tors), 
designing assessment cqinponents^Cdeveloping diagnostic prpcedures ahd proce- 
dures for assessing generalized and individualized competbncies), anav.design- 
ing the operational^' form of the ' assessment system. Later! steps included - pre- 
testing the assessment system (selection and recruitment of subjects, and , pb-- 
server^s, a'adL-inethod of testing), and | defining the rote^iyf'lthe learning .con- 
sultants, .(program development, counseling adult learners, and administering 
' tests)'.^" The second objective, the awarding of diplomas, included gathering 

infdriaation on the program's first 2,0 graduates for later bse in program 
^=^evision. Objective three, ,the production of a final external , diploma as- 
y-'^ sessment package, will require additional time to accomplish. 

190' A FOLLOW-UP STUDY. OF -ADULTS PASSING .THE i GENERAL EDUCATION IJeVELOPMENT TEST/ 
|UPON completion; OF ^iiiiEPARATION IN /a KENTUCKY ADULT LEARNING| CENTER DURING 
. FIsbAL YEAR 1973. Nave, Wallace K. Western Kentucky ijhi varsity , Bowling 
Grden KY. Office of Continuing Eciucatidn, June 1974. | 44,^lp. (ED 095 
402), EDRS price', MF $.76, HC $ii95. 



„Th4 primary purpose of the ktudy was to | ascertain the present e 
sratus, plans, for future education, attitiude tpward ■e3:isting^ educa- 

./^ional programs, and aittitude toward education in gentirar^^^^^^ 
who passed, the General Education' Development (GED) :t 
at one of the 14" rearninjg centers In Kehtuclg^ during fiscal 
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tlie 629 adults 
T; preparatioii 

yearjl9^73\^;rr 



Existing on-file records and a mailed questionnaire furnished the data em- 
ployed to present a general description, of the subjects in the study. Non- 
respondent bias is analyzed and a large portion of the document deals with 
thie analysis of such data as age and sex, race,, marital status, highest 
grade completed, reason for leaving school, other school experiences, employ- 
ment status, and attitudes. Conclusions are drawn regarding the need for and 
justification of coiltinuing and/or expanding aidult education opportunities. 
Twenty eight tables offer concise data analysis and appendixes provide data 
zollection ins truiiients , letters to GED graduates and unsolicited comments by 
responHettts-^ — - 

191 IN-SERVICE AND POST-SERVICE BENEFITS OF GED PROGRAM PARTICIPATION. Beusse,^ 
William E. Air Force-Human Resources Lab., Alexandria, VA. Manpower 
Development Division. "Dec 1972. 40 p.' (ED 095 396), ,EDRS price, MF $.76, 
HC $1.95. 

This study analyzes the benefits which accrue to servicemen who participate 
in and pass the GED equivalency tests. Achievement^^f--GE}) equivalency was ' 
found to result in ^tangible' benefits for the individual, both while in the 
service and in civilian life. GED recipients attained higher pay grades 
than those who did not receive equivalency certification^ In civilian life, 
GED recipients were more likely to be employed in higher, paylngT^dre pres- 
tigious occupations. "Also, GED holders had higher mean weekly earnings than 
non-high school gradiaat^s with a GED.' Receipt of an official State certifi^ 
cate was found to increase v-he level of benefits which the individual re- 
ceived' in civilian life. . 



192 RELATIONSHIP OF EiyUCATION LEVEL TO CAPABILITIES AND ATTITUDES OF YOUNG . 
ENLISTED MEN. Melching, William H. ; And Others'. . Human Resources Research . 
Organization, Alexandria, VA. Oct 1972. 38 p. (ED 072 370), EDRS price, 
;mF $.76, HC $1.95. 

The objective of this research was to determine the feasibility of develop- 
ing a functionally oriented General Educational Development CGED) program. 
To obtain information about problems of ardaptation common. to undereducated 
men, and to obtain information about knowledges and skills such men may not 
have, an achievement' test/actitude questionnaire was admiiiiatered to a large 
group of enlisted men. The instrument was designed to assess men's attitudes 
and skills with respect fo financial, health, insurance, legal, and inter- 
personal problems. Men. who took the test ranged in education level from less 
than 8 years to over 16 years. Higher educated men perfoihned significantly 
better on the achievement tes.t-than . did lower ediitated men, but high school 
dropouts (education level 9-11 years) consistently; scored lowest of all. 
When attitude scale items werejcategorized as reflecting good vs.poor atti- 
tudes, poor attitudes decreas^ed as ediiSaSon level rose. The results showed 
a strong correlation! between errors on^ the a'chievem^^t test an'ci percentage 6f 
poor attitudes. i . 

■ ■ ■ ■ I ■ . -■ '■ 

See Also: 8000 Armed Forces __1 - 




193 STATISTICAL TABLE ANALYSIS (200) SUCCESSFUL GED STUDENTS. Dowling, E. D.; 
Lash, P. L. Illinois State Office of the Superintendent of P.ublic Instruc-- 
tion, Springfield, IL. Department of Adult Education. 97 p.\ (ED 109 335), 
EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $4.43. 

The purpose of the study was to determine what factors affect success in 
passing the General Education Development (GED) exam. Using data gathered 
between 1960 and 1972 from 200 successful GED students at the Mattoon Area 
Adult Education Center, IL, the authors developed frequency distribution \ 
charts to characterize the students and scattergrams to. reveal correlations 
among: a^e, hours spent in GED classes, GED scores, arithmetic computation, 
Stanford Arithmetic Reasoning scores , and /language usage. The population 
was primarily mxdwestern, rural, and white and was' classified as public aid 
recipient or non-public aid trainee. Findings indicated that age is not 
relevaut to GED success, >and there were high correlations between language 
usage and reading, reading ^nd arithmetic reasoning, and reading and arith- 
metic computation. " .. . * ^' 

t . ■■ ■ * - 

\ . ■ ^ , i - ' : .:. ■- . ■ 

\ 194 A STUD»Y OF THE ACHIEVEMENT LEVET- CRITERIA FOR NONVETERAN ADULT STUDENTS' 
\ ELIGIBILITY FOR TAKING THE TEST OF GENERAL EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN 

LOUISIANA. Dauzat', S^iti V.; And Others. 1974. 34Vp, .(^T) 105 185);, EDRS . 
price, MF $.76, HC $1.95.' 

The investigation tested the mean overall grade level placement of senior 
students in Louisiana secondary schools for the 1973-74 school session to 
see if they could meet the same standard that was used for adult students 
as the prereiquisite for General Educational Development (GED)testing for 
the high school equivalency diploma (that is a inlnimum score of 13.% with no 
one area below 12.0 on the California Achievement 5:est) . The State was 
divided into eight geographical regions, 'and from a randomly selected parish 
in each region a randomly selected secondary school was chosen. All senior 
students ""(a total of 423) in each of these selected schools were administered 
the California Achievement Test Advanced Battery*, during the final month of 
the senior year. The individual overiall grade placement of jaach student was 
determiried, along with the grade placement for each sub-test. The mean over*^ 
all grade '.placuinent level was determined for the sample, . and the mean scores 
for the sub-tests were determined and. are presented in table form. The re- 
search indicated that the adult.. student who is approved for GED testing in 
Louisiana demonstrates an academic performance*, several grade lev»ils above • 
the mean- grade level placement of- sanple secondary diploma, candidates. 
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1500 PROGRAM PLANNING AND ADMINISTRATION 

LEARNING AT WORK: HUMAN RESOURCES AND ORGANIZATIONAL : DEVELOPMENT. ' Saint, 
Avice. Nelson Hall- Company, 325 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IL 60606 

($10.00). 1974. 333 pi . . 

'I '• ■ ■ 

The book describes what must happen within an organization, both to its frame- 
work and its operations and to its instructiohal-^leaxming ;process , if the orga- 
nization and its employees are going to learn and adapt to their work tasks and 
roles. The major finding was thac y odrctive ,resjjlts occur primarily when 
training and learning are integrar ■ " i action' needed to solve real organiza- 
tional, problems and accomplish wo. . , ^^^^^^The book discu.*.ses tha organi^a- 
tional environment and thd training-. .aing process as they interrelate in 
real life. Important distinctions between training, leami.ig, and the training- 
learning process are made. Guidelines are provided for in-plant analysis and 
for comparison of training pral:tices that permit organizations* to formulate im- 
proved stratagems for learning. A method is offered for discriminating between 
prokuccive and non-productive routes. The various chapters discuss the execu- 
tive's role in the learning prccess, frameworks and patterns for learning, th^ 
mariager's role, the relationship between work aiid learning, and related concepts 
Five cases are studied. 



1505 .Program Planning and Processes 

PRIORITIES FOR EXPERIMENTATION AND DEVELOPMENT IN^ADULT BASIC,_EDU(lariQN. 
vol I OF PLANNING FOR IfTNOVATION IN ADULT BASI9^DUCATI0N.'' ijezirow. Jack; 
Irish, Gladys. Columbia University, NewJi^Yorky-NY. Center for\Adult Educa- 
tion." 1974. 217 p. (ED_P:94^163),'^EDRS pride MF $.76, HC $10.78. , 

Researchers at'l^olumbia University's Centfer for Adult Education, using a 
-Bur^y questionnaire delineating a comp4:ehensive range of progtam areas and 
-epaclfic /activities within each area/' determined priorities for Adult Basic 
Education (ABE) Special Projects. /The Instrument sought the needs and pre- 
feTtences of those vxost direcf.iy Involved in! carrying out Title III ABE pro- 
grams:' teachers; Jocal, State a^d regional/ program directors ; staff develop- 
menlt'direcur-rs; and . aelected/j^rofessors of adult education.. The data ob- 
tai&ed f rom several nation^af surveys utilizing this instrument are ^re^ntea 
and! analyzed in the docum^t. Highest priority litems are identifiea/or all 
grotips of respondsnts; cross tabulations detei^plne priorities- of given sub- 
pbpiilations and ' th^a significance of differences among subpopulations . 
/ Samjle groups are cornered (e.g.. State vs. Ideal directors), -as are the ^ 
priorities of directors from different regions and' program type. Clusters 
of pkorities are determined for certain subgroups,- correlation matrices 
estajlished, and correlated priorities determined for. the highest priority 
itemj The atialysls was undertak^A-'to suggest Special Projects that could 
be designed to wee t a number of high pri^'. Ity needs simultaneously. 

See Also: 5231} Adult 'Basic Edaica^;fcT:' ' General--;;^; ' A 



197 A STUDY OF EXTENSION PROGRAM PLANNINGr AS PERCEIVED BY : OFF-CAMPUS FACULTY, LAY 
LEADERS AND THE GENERAL PUBLIC IN THE SHOW-ME AREA. Campbell, Charles; And 
Others." Missouri University, St. Louis, MO. Extension Division. May 1971. 
26 pv' (ED 066 640),^ EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.95. * 

In 1971, the Show-Me Extension Program Planning Unit of thh Univer-sixy^f 
Missouri Extension Division was. selected for study^^s^an-^iTea^f program 
planning. The study was designed to gather ^infofTnation about extension 
. . personnel, extension leaders ,_and-^Ke^ general public in order to help 

strengthen programs— in^the area and in the state. Data were collected, by 
^^...intei'^vi'et^TT^ response to fiV^ research questions. The results indicated 
that (1) the Show-Me faculty Primarily used clientele in planniiig specific 
events: (2) extension councils did not play a majot role in program develop- 
ment; (3) coordination and linkage within progriin areas was good, buf that 
between program areas could be strer-^thened by more administrative attention; 
(4) almost 60% of the population wcs aware of extension programs such as home 
economics, agriculture ,-^TM3^'4i programs, but only 28% were program partici- 
pants; (5) all three respondent groups identified community-public problems 
as the most prevalent; (6) there were no area-wide program development cont- 
mittees; the faculty used individaai client consultation; and (7) the change 
to staff specialization on a multicounty basis has made program developmental- 
more difficult for extension faculty; lay leaders felt that this_specializa- 
tion provided broader program offerings and a better^,rained"^taf f , although 
they were concerned about the l^ss of perscnal-^contact . 

^ See Also: 7600 Cooperative7 Rural Extension 
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198 ADULT SKILLS TRAIMI!^;:; CENTER: FEASIBILITY STUDY, Skalski, John M. ; Baratta, 
Anthony N, Perth A;-iboy Board of Education, Perth. Ambby, NJ. v June 30, 1972. 
209 p. (ED.074 281), EDRS price MF $.76, HC $10.78. 

^' \ . ' ■ 

A 4-~phase project,^ this stu('y was conducted- to determine the feasibility of 
a bilingual vocatlotul ftkill trainiiig program for out-of-school yoiith and 
adults of the Pert:s\ /\i.\boy Hispanic community. , Sampled were 494 out-of-schobl 
youth and adults i>:. rhe area* Findings include: (1) there is a significan4: 
need for au a6ult vci-^ational skills trainin^g. program, (2) the interest shbwn 
.-is widespread and consistent, (3), the/ training/ needs ^are in the areas of/ auto' 
mechanics, secretarial, general office practice, nursing, business manage^nt, 
practical nursing/nursing aides, social work, /cosmetology , carpentry, elec- 
. trical ^techno log)r, teaching, machine operation, and clerking. 

See- Also:/ 6500 OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION INDUSTRIAL TRAINING, VOCATIONAt 
.7 . REHABILITATION 

I . . 4825 Spanish Speaking 
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v:;:-..SSMKNT ANt) rK(H:i<AMMLNC FOK I'KRSONNEL liiiVKl.Ol'MiiNT IN AUW.T KhlK!ATCOW-- 
M A/:: i^V IOWA. riNAl. RICPORT. II:ni:;vMi, Cli'im i.. ; And Othor:.; (hri v(M si i v ^ ^ * 
>;»nJii»m hwi, Cciliiv F;»ll:>, lA. College of Uus Lnesw and liahavinral Sci'MW 
..imu 1973. 20y p. (ED 097 444), EDRS price, MF $.76. HC $.10.7?^. 

Tin* :;Ludy assorsod curreat adult education personnel needs in luwa of 
poop.lo a^dm in is taring; and- teaching career supplementary courses by survey inj^^ 
22 administrators, 228* coordinators, 39 teachers, and 662 students. The 
first phase of the study was the conducting of a workshop for admlnistrairf^rs 
to assess pbrsonnel'^ needs and provide programing experience. A needs' asi^eas- 
ir.ont questionnaire was developed and^mailed to workshop participants; tiUt 
lU'Xt phases consisted of surveying; teachers, and coordinators throu;;h the 
quoHt ionnniro. Phase four involved contactinj^ a sample 1i>f students who hacL — - 
taken carec?ir adult education courses in Iowa during 1972. and .haying thefiT^ 
foii.pLcte a special students' questionnaire.. Adirr'ni§trators7'ci:pressed a need ^ 
i'or traininj; in techniques of management,_jtechniq'ues of identifying and 
cXK-icssLn^, coimnunity ejiucatU^nal-needsT a developing systems of evaluating 
toachor effectiveness. -Teachers indicatecKa strong desire for an area media/ 
curricxiluin'-ccnLSr and familiarity with techniques of teaching adults. Inse*-* 
\rLco^raining was viewed as essential, with local mini-sessions a desirahli 
Lormat. The studcr.cs ' survey .revealed a very favorable response to tho. 
career supplementary program. Ap-tJroximately two-thi/tds of the document cdrt- 
sists of supplementary appendixes. ^ / \ 

See Also: 6400 Career Education \ 

: ■ • \ • 

D.i:Vi:LpPMENT AND RELIABILITY OF A PRETBST^-POSTTEST REHABILITATIO.. ^'.ERVVx:!^ ■ 
OUTCOME MEASURE. Westerheide, W^illi^ J. ; Lenhardj, Lowell. In UvV ^\bi j : c />t 
tXpn Research and Practice Revii^w , Vol. 4, No. 2. Spr ing -i973. pp. 15-.: >. 

A SLudy, providing an alternative to traditional closure systems of measu.e- 
ment, explores the reliability anciviise of carefully anchored rating scales 
to establish rehabilitation /clients 'p^jysical, education, and psychosocial 
functioning and, thus, assess client st^tjus or change 

See Also: .5860 Rehab ilit'at ion \^ 

6500 OCCUPAviONAL EDUCATION - INDUSTRI^^TRAINING, VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION 



AN ECONOMIC APPROACH TO THE EVALUATION OF GENERAL INTEREST ADULT^BQUCi^flON 
PROGRAMS. Wetmore, Wayne C. ; Dickinson, Gary. In Canadian Journal af . 
University Continuing Education , Vol. 1, ho. 4. Dec 1974. pp. 1-11. 

The article presents the results of\an application of the authors* economic 
model for evaluating general interest adult education* V^ogi^ams. Available 
from; Extension Division, University of Saskatchewan^ Saskatoon S7N OWO. 

See Also"^: 4300 EVALUATION | / \ ^ j 



r tl' lii'l-EC'L- 01' X CONCElVfliD PMISHWIDE EXPANSION EFFORT UTILIZING A VARIK-iT 0/ 
NOVKl. METHODS AKD TECHNIQUES ON ENROLLMENT IK TilE VERMILION-JARI 511 ADULT 
ACAnEHIC EDUCATION PROGRAM. A PILOT STUDY. Vermilion Parish School Board, 
'..ouiFiana; LouisiaM State Department of Education, Baton Rouge. 1965* - 

p. 1 .., • " ' 

J ■ • ■ . • - r ■ 

'Ciw purpose of this pilo^ study was co dotormine the effects of a comprehen- 
sive and coiit^'tec^-parishwide effort on enrollment in the adult education ^ 
proi>ramir TA~^,^^ of school dropouts and functional illiterates, was made 
Tmd various methods, techniques and procedures were experimented with to 
induce them to conie back to school, to upgrade themselves educationally be- 
yond the illiteracy level and to continue in the program until the high 
school equi/alency ^diploma was attained. Radio, tele^ ision, newspapers, 
church bulletins- and community organizations were all involved in supporting 
the program. It was coircluded that substantial gains in enrollment resulted 
through a concerted"^ parishwide effort. 

See Also: 4600 EDUCATION OF SPECIAL GROUPS 

ESTABLISHING^RITERIA FOR INSTRUCTIONAL PLACEMENT ON THE BASIS OF PERFORM- 
ANCE ON tHE ADULT INFORMAL READING TEST AND A STANDARDIZED TEST. Leibert, 
Robert £• Missouri University, Kansas City, MO. Jan 1973. 72 p. (ED 099 
666), EDRS price MP $.76, HC $3, 32, 

The project to develop a diagnostic test for adults attending literacy classes 
was conducted in two phases. First, an Adult Informal Reading Test (AIRT) was 
administered, scored and interpreted by the project team. These results and 
guidelineis for the advancement of adults in reading materials were com^iunica- 
ted to cooperating project teachers, who then conducted the test with a 
nationwide sample of adults. The tests were scored and interpreted by the 
project team. Although the national test, population was less than half the/ 
desired number, it^ seemed 'consonant with national statistics collected at the 
same time. Several areas of investigation led to inconclusive results 
because of the decline in the sample population size, but it was determined 
that ^the project did not, succeed in identifying an instructionaT''pTacem^ 
level through the use of the AIRT. Changes in word recognition, accuracy, 
rate and comprehension of material read orally among adults with similar 
instructional programs and AIRT p re-test scores varied. It was concluded 
that the AIRT must still be use^i primarily as an instriiment\to measure spe- 
cific reading performances. -(Two forms of the AIRT, relevant data on leading 
level of the materials, population distribution, ^and reading scores, are 
included in the appendix. ) ^ 

/ .. ■ . • - ' ^ ' J. 

See Also: 5230 Adult Basic Education General 

f,.AVUi^;i (CONST) 865.781— TECHNICAL REPORT ON. DEVELOPMENT OF USTES APTITUDE 
Th. l iidlTERY. Manpower Administration (COL), Washington, DC. I^raining; arid f ^ 
Ersp^loyment Service. June 1970. 17 p. (ED C62 434), EDRS price MF $.76, i ' 

HC $1.58. / . . 

\ . • . ' •'. . ^ » 

. \ / . ■ . 1 ■ ' ■: 

The United States Training and EmpL Tment Service General Aptitude Test 
Battery XGATB), first published in 1947, has b^en include ^ in a continuing 

90 ., K .;■ ■. : ; 



program of ^research to validate the tests ugainst success in many different 
occupations. The GATB consists of 12 tests which measure nine aptitudes: 
general lemming ability; verbal aptitude; numerical aptitude; spatial 
aptitude; form perception; clerical perception; motor coordination; finger 
dexterity; and manual dexterity. The aptitude scores are standard scores 
with 100--a5 the average for the general working population^ and a standard 
deviation of 20^ Occupational norms are established in terms of minimum 
qualifying scores -for each of the significant aptitude measures which, when 
combined, predict job^perfprmance. Cutting scores are set only for those 
aptitudes which aid in predicting the performance of the job duties of the 
experimental sample. The GATB norms described ' ^e appropriate only for 
jobs with content similar to "that shown in the job description presented in 
this report. A description of the validation sample and a personnel evalua- 
tiffin form are also included. _1 

205 IDENTIFYING ADULT LEARNING^^ LIFE CHANGE ANALYSIS^ Dickinson, ' 

Gary. In Literacy Discussion ; VolT^S^No. 4. Winter 1974. pp. 639--48. 




The .article considers the use of the Holmes Social Readjustment Rating' 
Scale a^^ jdevice -for helping to assess the learning needs , of adult basic; 
education participants. A 

See Also: -5230 Adult-.Basic Education— General \ 



206 AN INVESTIGATION OF SOURCES OF BIASl IN .THE PREDICTIOl^^OF JOB PERFORMANCE. 

A SIX- YEAR STUDY. Crooks, Lois A. , r.Eci>^ Proceedings ot. an invitatio^ial con- 
ference held June 22, 1972, New York, NY." 118 p* Availabie from Ediica- 
tional Testing Service, Rosedale Road'j, Princeton, NJ^ 08540 ($3.00)> ' (ED 
073.121), EDRS price MF $.76, HC $5.70. \ -\ 

o ■ \ . ■ ■ 

This invitational conference was convened to report the principal findings 
of a six-year study of possible sources qf bias in the prediction of job 
. performance. The research was conducted jointly by Educational Testing 
Service and the U. S. Civil Service Commission, . supported \by thV/Ford 
Foundation. Data were gathered on test and job performance of ethnic sub- 
groups in three occupations in the federal government. , The \ design of the 
study permitted ^a detailed analysis of the differential validity of selec - 
ted aptitude tests for several kinds of performance criteria. Speakers at 
the conference were asked to respond to a draft of the technical report, 
to be published in 1973. Following an introduction to the project and a 
presentation of the major findings, the papers are provided. The titles and 
authors of the papers are as fdllows: "Technical Critique"' by Ann Anastasi, 
"Implications for Employers in .Grovemment'^ by Raymond Jacbbaony "Iraplications^ 
for Blades" by Roscoe C. Brown,\Vr., "Implications for Spanish Americans" by 
.Edward J. Cr.savantes , "Implications for Governmental Regulatory Agencies" by, 
Robert Gulp n, 'and "ImplicationsX for Future Research" by S. Rains Wallace. 

See. Also: 4825 Spanish Speakijig V 
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■2G7 METHODS OF LARGE SCALE LITEHACY ASSESSMENT. Karlsen, Bjom. In Literacy 
Discussion , Vol. 4, No- 3. Sep 1973. pp., 158-71. 

^ After defining lii:eracy as functi?:ial literacy, the author discusses sampling 
techniques for determining the educational level of large groups; the literacy 

/ rate approach, the behavio-al objectives approach, and the normative ap- 
proach. He concludes that ^,est development is the most difficult aspect of 

/ such assessments. 

See Also: 5^30 Adult Basic Education - G^ineral 

208 METHODS OF NEEDS ASSESSMENT USED IN CONTINUING EDUCATION PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 
AT TWO YEAR COLLEGES IN THE STATE OF NEW YORKc Brown, Brewster W. r IQ, 
1974. 27 p. (ED 103 610), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.95. 

i A survey instrument was mailed 44 directors of continuing education to 
V determine the methods o£ needs 4iiij3essment used for State-supported two-year . 
\ colleges in New York and compara 'the range and scope of these. methods in 
\ relationship to the size of th*^ continuing education programs. All 17 
\ responses served as the basis for the results for three survey questions; 
\ 15 responses^ (two indicated directions were not understood) were further 
\ subdivided, into ''large'* and "small" program categories based on the number of 
\ credit courses offered. Seven respondents felt- their . needs assessment proce- 
\ dures were effective; three, somewhat effective; four, ineffective; and thrcie 
\ did not respond. A regional approach to needs "assessment was thought by four 
\to be useful; six, perhaps; and seven, no^ Of the seven methods of needs 
'assessment,' informal feedback .was used .the most by both program categories. 
Other methods used were: formal citizens advisory co'- icil, analysij* of State/ 
national needs and interests, written surveys, contact with helping people, 
review of local mass media, and. campus faculty/administration continuing 
education advisory council. The random, sample of area population was used 
^very little relative to less scientific methods. (A seven-page bibliography 
and the survey instrument are appended.) . 

See Also: 7700 Junior Colleges, Community Colleges 



209 A NEEDS ANALYSIS INSTRUMENT FOR FOCUSING TRAINTNG ACTIVITIES IN COMPLEX 

ORGANIZATION.- Crumpton, John. Paper presented at Adult Education Research^^ 
Conference (Chicago, IL^ Apr 19, 1974)." 23 p. (ED 094 104) , EDRS price, p 
1?F $.76, HC $1.58. ^1 * 1^ 

Intended for employers concerned about problem solving and communication 
within their "organization, this document outlines a strategy for developing 
an instrument that would pro'vide objective data rather than Impressipriistic 
data. A questionnaire was designed to explore the: ^relationship between the 
central constructs of problem solving and cociBunication and the orgariiza- . 
tional climate. Data from the questionnaire w^ire us?,d' to identify the 
.obstructive factors and seek solutions, to them. The reliability and valid- 
ity of the questionnaire are discussed in detail. An appendix to the docu- 
ment listing the six possible obstructive factors fotmd in the, question- ^ 
naire follow^ a list of references. 

■■ ■•. ' * 
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210 SELF-FLANNHJ LEARNING: IMPLICATIONS FOR TOE FUTURE OF ADULT EDUCATION. 
Collican, Patricia M. S^acuse University Research Corp., Syracuse, *r^. 
Educational Policy Research Center. Apr 1974. 29 p. Available from Educa- 
tional Policy Keseavchv Center , Syracuse University Research Corporation, 
1206 Harrison Street, Syracuse, NY 13210 CSURC-TR74-507 , $1.96), (ED 095 
254), EDRS rcice, MF $-76. 

One of the niDst important implications for professionil adult educators 
drawn from this review of the literature' (emphasising seven research studies 
which focusjo.u the individual learner) stems from tbs increasing: evidence 
that adults plan a great deal of learning for themselves without any assist*-, 
ance or intervention from professional adult educators. The studies indi- 
cate that an adult's learning project is a specific, personal, and indivi- 
dualized effort. The need of reliable subject matter resources for self- 
planned learning projects challenges the adult educator to increase the 
diversification in "packaging" subject matter (e.g., tapes, cassettes , single 
topic newsletters, television) for individual learning projects. Learners 
perfceived, probably accurately, that group -learning did not fulfill personal 
^ goals. Current education models must change; new techniques for' building 
learner goals into group learning activities must be explore.^. People 
engaged in st^lf-planned learning need and want , help with, their learning. 
How will coordinating mechanisms be formed to provide the necessary counsel- 
ing, resources, ^and referrals? Future studies must focus on the major areas 
and issues of self-planned learning. 

See Also: 2735 Coaching, Individual Instruction, Tutoring^ 



211 A STUDY OF OPINIONS AND PREFERENCES REGARDING, THE ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM OF 
- 'THE BRANDYWINE (MICHIGAN) SCHOOU DISTRICT. BitskcJ^, Suzanne; And Others. 
Indiana University, South Bend, IN, Rrandywine Public School District, 
Berrien County, MI. July l^lh. 48 p. (ED 099 513), EDRS price, MF $.76, 

A compilation and categorization of adult and child interests in the various 
educational activities ajid p.rams of the Brandywine School District 
(Michigan), the study has : cations for inaprovement o.f the Brandywine 
adult education program, -^ctc of participation in the adult education 
program has created a need for revision. A questionnaire surveyed personal 
information, past adult education participation, respondent^ awareness .of 
the program, and most suitable r^iys for participation. Of 2,116 questicn- 
. naires mailed to heads of .households , 381 were returned. Of the 590 
questionnaires -contracted Vo be delivered by the fifth grade class, 31. 
percent were returned by the. children, while only 13 percent of the mailed 
. " questionnriires were returned. Data indicated that 27 percent of the respon- 
dents had attended adult classes; 63 percent, of the respondents had not. 
Monday/and Tuesday appeared to be the most f,<;Vorable' evenings for program 
planning. Home improvement (gardening, home repair, .landscaping, interior 
decorating, furniture unhoist;'f ring,' and furniture reflnishing) was ir^ted " Y 
highest by adults*. Children'^ interests were swimming, and roller . skating. 
Limitations of I'-the study were the high percentage of nbn-respor.dents,^ tlie 
lack o'^f a follow-^up to the initial request for, data, and some difficulties • 
encountered by respondents infusing the que4,tfxonnaire. 
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212 SUCCESS BREEDS SUCCESS: BASIC STUDIES. 1371-72 REPORT: Tarrant County Junto r : 
College District, Ft. Worth, Texas. 1972. 86 p. « (ED 068 083), EDRS price, 
MF $.76, HC $A.43. * - 

Tlxe comitmant at Tarrant County Junior College (TCJC, Texas) to meet the. 
'"needs* of all students, including marginal or high risk students, is reflected 
in their Basic Studies Program, > described in this report. (See ED 049 761 
for the 1970-71 report). The program integrates methods, materials, and 
curriculum for 36 semester hours of Freshman college-level work applicable 
towatd the AA degree from TCJC. Data are presented on criteria used, 
students, attrition, academic success, follow-up studies, and graduates. 
Also, aims and objectives are presented for the courses c-' the curriculum: 
communications, reading improvement, personality foundat^ . ;.s, career plan- 
ning,, humanities, natural science, and social -science. 

See Also: 7700 Junior Colleges, Coinmunity Colleges 

/ ■ " ' 

213 A SURVEY OF "FELT" 7EF 3US "REAL" NEEDS 0? PHYSICAL THERAPISTS. Hiemstra, 

Roger; Long, Roger. In Adult Education , Vol. 24, No. 4. Summer 1974. 
pp. 270-9. ^ 

A questionnaire survey of physical therapists in Nebraska uncovered a 
variety of potential needs for continuing education relative to the physical 
therapy field. *" 

See Also: 5850 Medicine and Health - ' 

• <* ^ 

214 USE OF NONREADING APTITUDE TESTS^^INATB) FOR SELECTIN G MENTAL RETA RDATES FOR 
COMPETITIVE EMPLOYMENT. Carbux./i, Wayne h-. ; Wells, 'tvan C, In Measurement 
and Evaluation in Guidance , Vol. 5, No. 4. Jan 1973. pp. 460-467. 

Factors on the NATB most statistically related to job performance vJere 
conceptually similar to Jensen's Level I abilities, Cattell's Fluid Intelli- 
gence, Perceptual Speed Dexterity, and Mempry. WAIS Verbal and Full-Scale 
IQs were not significantly related to employment success. Reading skill and 
o,ther verbal abilities are not essential to NATB i)er-f^ar5iance.. . / 

See Also:. 5000. Mentally Disabled ^ 



1550 Determination, Refinements of Objectives 
. Task Analysis 

^ 215 IDENTI^ING EVALUATION ROLES, AND DECISION AREAR. Blaney, Jack. In Dialogue , 
Vol- 1, No. 3. June 1974. pp, 41-50. 

Several tools for clarifying program evaluation roles and a:i outline of educa- 
tional program components and evaluative questions are presented. Availzble 
from: Extension Division, University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon S7H 0W0.\ 

216 REFLECTIONS ON ENDS AND I4EANS IN ADULT BASIC EDUCATi'ON. Irish, Gladys H. 
In Adult Education , Vol. 25, No. 2. Winter 1975. pp. 125-30. 

The paper fo(«€lses on the need to broaden the objectives of adult basic 
education inst^^ruction in order to make them more relevant to the immediate 
needs of participants and. more germane to che mandate to foster ecpnomic 
independence ^and social participation. 

See Also: .5230 , Adult Basic Education - General 

217 STRENGTHENING A DESIGN FOR EVALUATING A BROAD-AIMED FUNCTIONAL LITERACY 
AND FAMILY LIFE, EDUCATION PROGRAM. Farmer, James A. , Jr. In L iteracy 
Discussion, Vol. 5, No. 3. Fall 1974.. pp. 421-40. " 

' . i 

Techniques arfe illustrated in this article for strengthening evaluative 
' designs and methodologies relevant to educational programs thfic incorporate 
within their broad :aima assisting in social problem-solving. 

Su.j. Also: 5230 -Adult^ Basic Education - General ,v . 

' 7P20 FAMILY, PARENT EDUCA.TION , 



1600 Recruitment of Participaii'wS 



218 A MODEL TO RECRUIT FUNCTIONALLY ILLITERATE ADULTS lUTO ADULT BASIC jUCATION 
PROGRAMS IN MASSACHUSETTS. Rossmaa, Mlark H. Massachusetts University, 
Amherst. Scjiool' of ^Education* Aug 19|71. 115 p. (ED 064 589), EDRS price, 
MF $.76, HC $5.70* 



XhjB hypothesis of this study was that a predominantly localized visual- 
aural recruitment package would be effective .in attracting and recruiting 
functionally illiterate adui<;»0 into adult basic education programs. Iii 
order tP tesi: this hypothesis, data pertaining to. past and current, methods 
of recruitinc students to adult basic educdtion programs Vffra reviewed; a 
predominant Iv^vlsual^aural recruitmant package, wae developed professionally 
and tested in the city of Springfield, MaBS.j and" actual and potential;^ 
students wer<i interviewed to assess the efficacy of the package. Data 
acquired was programmed utilizing -the statistical package for the social 
sciencea mod^l. T^. was concluded that such/a method of recruiting potential, 
students, is e ^xve, since 19.8% o*f the individiials enrolling in the ;^ 
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Springfield Adult Basic Education Program during the time of the experiment / 
directly attributed their enrollment to the influence of the recrultnsent / 
package.. This contrasts uith 8.12 of enrollments frequently attributed to / 
the influence of the wedia, ' / 

• ' / 

See Also: 5230 Adult Bat^ic Education - General ^ ' 



219 RECRUITING AKD RETAINING PARTICIPANTS IH A MANPOWER PROGRAM. Lewis, Morgan 
V,; Eicbanan, Cohn. In Industrial^ and labor Relations Review , Vol. 26, 
No. 2. Jan 1973: pp. 842-50. * » 

The ability to^ provide several different types of services-such as, medical, 
aid, day care, and remedial education-within a si.ngle administrative 
framework, is the special feature of the Concentrated Employaent Prograiif. A 
study u'as made of 295 program completers/ 93 program dropouts, and 211 poten- 
tial participants .who did ^ot enroll. The sample differed from' the national 
enrollment primarily in' the higher proportion of blacks and their longer , 
periods of unemployment. Criticisms p£ the CEP were mainly confined to 
problems, associated with the jobs that were offered to participants or to 
desired training programs not offered. Criticism of CEP itself was confined 
to 3% of the completers and 5% of^the dropouts. A survey on job preferences 
and income expectations indicated that the respondents who did not continue 
y did not have higher aspirations. The difference appe§rs to lie in their 
perceptions of the effectiveness* of CEP. . The most important conclusfbiii of^^ 
the study is that manpower programs must of fer real employment alternatives 
CO be supceesful. ^ j- 

. • ' ' . /■ ■ ^ / 

See Also: 6500 OCCUPATIONAI> EDUCATION - INDUSTRIAL TFAINING, VOCATIONAL 

REHABILITATION 



1650- Selection, Prediction of Success ~ ^ 

20 THE INTERCHANGEABILITY OF JOB SAMPLE , TESTS AND JOB KNOWLEDGE TESTS IN ;Aluk 
ARMY JOBS. Vineberg, Robert; Taylor, Elaine N. Human Resources Rese&irch 
Organization, Monterfiy, CA. H p. (ED 073 130), SDRS pri^e, MF $.76, ' ^. 
HC^$1.58. ~ ■ : 

Extensive job sample tests and multiple choice job knowledge tests were 
administered to approximately 370 men in each of four army jobs: armor 
crewman, repaiianaa> supply apecialist and pook» Representative tasks in 
each job wer«?. analyzed ^and skill requirements were identified. This analysis 
and Kihe correlations bej;ween job sample scores' land job knowledgf* scores 
supported thf* proposition that knowledge y^at a are valid , for m^^aaurlrxg pror 
ficlency in jpVs where ^kill components are ritjLnlroal and where know Jx»dge ^est^ 
are carefully conflf true ted to measure only information which i?; directly rele^ 
vaht for performing that job v 

See Aiisoi 8000 .Armed Forpes 
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221 INDIAN EDUCATION: APPLICATIONS AND LIMITATIONS OF THE MOUNTAIN-PLAINS FAMILY 
CAREER EDUCATION MODEL: A TASK FORCE REPORT. Jore, Cariotta P.; And Others. 
Mountain-Plains Education and Economic Development Program, Inc., GlasRow 
AFB, MT. Mar 1975 50 p. (ED 109 445), EDRS price, MF $ . 76 , HC $1.95. 

The Mountain-Plains Task Force on Indian families was established due to the 
low success rate of Indian enrollees in completing the Mountain-Plains program 
a model educational program for the rural disadvantaged population. As a con- 
sequence, the task force was proposed to identify program failure factors and 
to suggest ways of retaining Indian families through to successful completion 
in the program. The major problems' contributing to. premature departures were 
identified as: alcohol; marital conflict; reservation life and majority insti- 
tutional structures; isolation, worry, rigidity, self-rejection, and inter- 
personal isolatioa; extended family influences; Input motivation and expecta- 
tions; and conflict and aggression. The probleiris are explored in depth empha- 
V sizing the psychological, sociological, and cultural aspects forming the major 
under lying -causes. Some major conclusions were that (1) cultural dissonance 
. resulted in a difficult adjustment to the majoirity culture's world, (2)' the 
Mountain-Plains program can only be a valuable experience for a narrow spec- 
trum of the Indian popTjiationir-(^>-mal€-4iead8 of households are successful in 
mastering the vocational and educational requirements, and (4) the program is 
most successful with Indian families who are partially Immune to culture 
shock. An indepth followup analysis substantiated the task force findings. 
A six-item bibliography is appended. 



See Also: 4850 American Indians 



22 PERSISTERS AND DROPOUTS IN THE CANADA MANPOWER TRAINING PROGRAM: Truesdell, 
R. In Adult Education . Vol-. 25, No. 3. Spring 1975. pp. 149-60. 



The paper undertakes an exhaiistive treatment of the subject of discontinua- 
.tion as It relates to /the Canada Majapower Training Program. The results 
revealed that discontinuation was determined by place of residence, the job 
an individual holds, hla attitude towards the course, general economic condi- 
tions, and his personal characteristics. 



See Also: 1100 ADULT LEARNING CHARACTERISTICS 
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1750 Counseling, Guidance ^ 

ADULT EDUCATION: GUIDANCE & CPUSSELING; ACADIA PARISH PILOT STUDY Vi^-t'^ . ' 
Louisiana Department of Education, Baton Rouge. Available from the Acadia 
Parish School Board and the Louisiana Department of Education, Baton Rouge. 
1967. 33 p. 



This study ^?as designed to assist adult education students in educational, 
personal, occupational and social relationships through adult education 
guidance and counseling; and to determine the^^ffects of adult guidanc^e and 
counseling groups as compared to a non-counseli^d control group. Statistical 
data generated through quest ionj^aires and tests* resulted in the following 
tables: Number, Race, Sex and Age of Adult Participants; Educational and 
Academic Testiug Data; Attendance; Employment Status; Income; Residence; 
Dependents; Educational Attitude Improvements ; Civic Attitude Improvements; 
and Student Comments . General conclusions were that guidance and counseling 
assists the student and that there is more progression among the counseled 
groups than the non-counseled groups in the areas of educational, occupational 
and social caterjories. ^ 



ADULT LEARNING AND COUNSELING: FINAL REPORT. Sharp, Robert B., Comp. 
Laramie County Coltounity College Cheyenne, WY. July 15, 1972. 58 p. 
(ED 101 165), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $3.32. 

Located in a low income model cities area of Cheyenne, Wyoming; the project 
provided aduv.t basic education and vocational counselinjg services. The 
document offers a detailed summary of its staff aad their qualifications, the 
agenda of a staff workshop, und a summary of the Center's recruitment acti-- ' 
vities and problems. A brief description of the Center's programs include 
its instructional activities in reading, social studies/science, math,^and \ 
language and programs of employment orientation, English as a second language 
and consumer education. A case s^tkidy illustrating the student counseling 

.program and procedure is presented wj.th the individualized educational pro-- 
gram developed' to meet the specific needs of the case. The counseling pro-- 
gram was aimed at enhancing the educational environment and counselors' 
activities included recruitment of students*, testing, program evaluation, 
and some teaching. A research project explored the impact of goal specific- 
city upon achievement in adult education. Methodology and analysis proce-- 

^ dures for this project are described and findings tabulated. Though gene- 
rally inconclusive, r-^^sults provide preliminary information for further- 
research. ' ' ^ ■ 

COUNSELING FOR LIFE SKILLS DEVELOPMENT IN THE DISADVANTAGED ADULT: A 
REVIEW. Giroux, Roy F. ; Pietrofesa, John J. In Canadian Counselor , Vol. 7, 
No. 1. Jan 1973. pp. 2-8. " 

This article provides an overview of research relevant to the disadvantaged 
adult. A majority of the disadvantaged are excluded from participation in 
educational programs because of the nature of current educational programs, 
e.g., prerequisites to training. Inadequate background is highly related to . 
unemployment and low aspirational levels. A vicious cycle develops. The 
implications for education and counseling are explored. 

COUNSELING MATUI^ WOMEN FROM DIFFERING CULTURES. Marple, Betty Lou. Paper 
presented. at the American Personnel and Guidance Association Convention, 
(Chicago, niinois. Mar 25-30, 1972). 14 p. (ED^ 067 574), EDRS price. 
MF $.76, HC $1.58. / ■ . 



This paper presents a survey of the available research on the counseling of 



women. It incorporates the findings of a sample of women's indications about 
their' needs, goals, attitudes, and where they received or failed to receive 
counseling in the educational-vocational decision-making process. The 
writers found that the empirical research-*, tends to deal with feminine stereo- 
types rather than with changing realities. The authors believe that further 
work is needed in understanding the use of the Strong vocational interest 
blank for women for counseling, in light of changing life styles for women. 
The authors also noted that certain writers are working with new trends ill 
feminine life styles which are bringing about ' changes in women '-S educational 
and vocational development. They hope that these will lead to changes in 
the counseling that women receive, making it more commensurate with their 
' needs . ' ■• ' ^ ^ 

See Also: 4655 Education for Women 

COUNSELING: MEASURING THE JOB PAYOFF. Mason, Philip. In Manpower , Vol. 6, 
No. 2. Feb 1974. pp. 19-20. 

A study undertaken to assess the effectiveness of employment counseling for 
more than 10,000 applicants indicated that the. placement rate for counseled 
applicants was almost twice that for all applicants although the counseled 
, applicants were, in general, more difficult to place, since many had two or 
more employment barriers. 



^ EFFECTIVENESS OF AN ORIENTATION AND COUNSELING PROGRAM FOR ABULT EVENING 
STUDENTS AT DRAKE UNIVERSIIT. McCannbn, Roger S. ^aper presented at^the 
Adult Education Research Cc»nfereace (St. Louis, MO,\April 18, 1975). 16 p. 
(ED 110 842), EDRS price, HF $.76; HC $1.58. \ 

• ■ 1 • \ ■■ ■ / .. 

Literature on counseling adult colilege limited; few if 

any training programs are currently operating with the purppsfe of preparing 
coijnseling specialists in adult education. Moreover, college/university 
orientation programs, for new entering adult partrtime evening students are 
virtually nonexistent. Recognizing the need for supportive services, Drake 
University initiated an orientation and cdunseling program/for new entering 
adult evening students during fall and spring semesters of 1972-73. Indivi- 
duals were randomly assigned to a treatment group (2.8 students) and a control 
group (27 students) and pretested and post-testiad. The orientation program, 
consisting of seven weekly 1% hour meetings, was geared to increased self- 
understanding, major developmental tasks of college students, the develop- 
ment of self-appraisal and self-direction, and better emotional development. 
A unique feature of the program was the development of a simulation game, 
BALANCE, to help students in their adjustment to the college experience. 
Statistical analysis revealed that students participating in the orientation 
and counseling program had a significantly higher grade point average at the 
end of the semester. ^ 

See Also: 7510^ Colleges, Universities 




\ ■ ■ ■■ • ■ 

.AN EXAMINATION OF THE VALIDITY OF HOLLAiTO'S CONSTRUCTS FOR ADULT WCMEN. 
Harvey, David W. Paper presented at the American' Personnel and Guidance 
Convention (San Diego, CA, February 9-12, 1973). 9 p. (ED 074 399), EDRS 
price, MF $.76, HC $i;.58. \ - 

This -study was designed to examine the vallidity and test-retest reliability 
of Holland* s vocational preference inventory (VPI) for 61 adult women. The 
VPI was administered at the beginning of i group guidance program and the 
preference for Holland's six personality styles - intellectual, conventional, 
enterprising, realistic, social, artistic were correlated with selected ' 
scales on four criterion tests. The result's revealed statistically, signifi- 
cant correlations supporting the validity of Holland's VPI for use with adult 
women. The social and the artistic scales of the VPI remained in doubt -as to 
their validity for this sample. This s amp le\ seemed to gravitate to the con- 
ventional occupations, and these women tended to reject the nurturant role. 

, . . . \ 

See Also: 4655 Education of Women 

\ ■ .. " ■ ■ 

• • . ■ \ 

NEW CAREERS FOR MID-LIFE: MAY WE HELP YOU? Hoynninger, Ronald. National 
Vocational Guidance Association, Washington, DC. 1974. 31 p. (ET) 099 
603), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.95- 

Numerous societal changes have encoux-aged the marked increase in second 
careers for people in general and for those ov:ir 35 in particular, raising 
impljicatipns for both career development and vocational decision-making. A 
developmental model needs to be realigned \rLth new developmental strategies 
for the middle years. Research. literature has suggested that most people 
undergo a mid-life crisis — a reaction to the onset of aging and a reawaken- 
ing to unresolved prob decisions. Recent research studies 
have shown higher achievement values and. motivations for cand^^^ ' 
second careers ^than non-^candidates and a high proportion of second-career 
candidates ha'^e a low degree of autonomy on their jobs. Moreover , vocational 
decision-making at mid-life has been found more complex, "soul-rending", and 
fearsome than at other stages. The role of thi« Commission needs to be 
threefold: educational, collaborative, and creative. Recommended collabora-. 
tion includes the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, the 
Adiilt Education Association, the National Institute of Education, and the 
military. Recommendations for creativity include: radio and television 
materials;^ career education-placement agencies in cooperation with labor and 
industry; research pertaining to counseling /assessment skills, modiels and/or 
autobiographies of people changing careers; publications and regional meet- 
ings; straining of personnel; focus on problems of women. ^ 

Se^ Also: 5700' CONTINUING EDUCATION IN THE PROFESSIONS 
Career Changes; 



THE SIOIIFICANCE OV SIBLING POSITION AND THE FREQUENCY OF PARTICIPATION BY 
ADtJLTS -IN GROUP COUNSELING ACTIVITIES. Dale, John H. , Jr. Ph.D. Disserta- 
tion, Florida State University. Aug 1972. 103 p. (ED 078 289), EDRS price. 
MF $.76, HC $5.70. * / * 

An investigation into the characteristics of individuals who participate, 
and thosd vmp do not participate, in group counseling activities was con- 
ducted. The purpose of the study was to study the possible significance of 
sibling position as a behavioral' determinant in an adult's life with respect 
to participation. A survey questionnaire was mailed to 600 graduate students; 
314 sent usable responses. The questionnaire contained eight' items . Answers 
v/ere analyzed. It was found that sibling position does have some influence 
over an individual's adult life. The following ^concliisions were drawn: (1) 
only children participated in more groups counseling activities than did other 
sibling positions; (2) males did participate in more group counseling activi- 
ties than did females; (3) individuals in the 45- to 49-yearr-old category 
engaged in more group counseling activities than those in the 20- to 29-year- 
old groups; (4) education majors participate in more group counseling activi- 
ties, than other majors; (5) individuals who continued their schooling without 
a break participated in more counseling than individuals with interruptions 
in their schooling. ■ 



1850 ,Administration ' 

232 COMMUNICATION AND EXTENSION PUBLIC RELATIONS. SPECIAL STUDY. Dieffenbach, 
Edward J. Submitted in partial f ul,f illment of requirements for Degree of' 
Master of Education, Colorado State University, Fo"rt Collins, CO. June 

. 1971.. 94 p. (ED 068 747), EDRS price, MP $.76, HC $4.43. 

A study 'CO show that effective extension public relations are based on sound 
programs communicated to the public and that they involve all extension 
staff meir.bers is presented.' Extension public relations is defined as two-way 
-communication process between extension and its publics and identifies five 
steps: (1) analysis, (2) planning, (3) communication, (4) evaluation, (5) 
revision. Study makes nine recommendations to Cooperative Exteaslon Service, 
to Improve extension's public relations. 

233 THE EFFECT OF ORGANIZATIONAL ENVIRONMENT ON PERCEIVED POWER AND CLIMATE' A 
LABORATORY STUDY. Dietefly, Duncan L. ; Schneider, Benjamin. Maryland 
University, College Parle, MD. Department of Psychology. Oct 1972. 48 p 
(ED 069 960), EDRS price, MF $.76,- HC $1.95. ' ' 

Behavior in organizations was conceptualized to be based on self-perceived 
power and perceived organizational climate. Power and climate perceptions 
: were investigated aa a function of' three dimensions of organiz-ational 
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environment. The 2 x 2 x 3 (level of participation, profit or service 
orientation, and position level, respectively) design (N = 120) was carried 
out in a laboratory setting. Five dimensions of power and 4 dimensions of- 
climate were assessed as dependent variables. Climate and power, perceptions 
were not strongly related to each other. Level of participation 'is the main 
contributor to self-perceived power^il>§t^ as a main effect and; in interaction 
with prof it/ser\rLce orientation ani^l^pi^^^ Profit /service orienta- 

tion is the main contributor to clijiiat^ perceptions , generally in interac- 
tion with one or the other of the environmental;^ variables but also as a main 
effect. Two strong (findings were tihat participative decisiojo-m^ing seems to 
result in decreased self-perceivecj j)pw^r for<pQ.cupahts of higher positions 
and that a service orientation com^i^ed^with pai^^^^^ division making 

leads to positive climate perceptio3^^|: Implica^^ change toward 

increased participation in organizi'g^pn^^^ discussed. " ^ 

PLANNING, PROGRAMMING AND BUDGETING. SYSTEMS (PPBS) AND COST BENEFIT ANALYSIS 
(CBA): ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS FOR tADUCT EDUCATION. Lamoureux,' Marvin E. 
Pacific Association for Continuifig"^]5(Jucation Bumaby-(British^ Columbia) . 
July 1975. 62 p. (ED 113 552), EDRS price, Mf' $.76, HC $3.32. 

In adult education, program plannir\g and administrative management are impor- 
tant areas within which economic analysis may contribute to effective and 
efficient decisj^on making. The adult education administrator is" faced with a 
dual economic task: (1) to prove beforehand that his programs will pay for 
the operating budget he is demanding; and (2) to make correct decisions both ' 
administratively and in the market-place to insure an efficiently operating 
organization and a continuous inflow of participants and funds. Two concepts 
are discussed to aid the adult educator at both the program planning stage and 
within his administrative functions: planning, programing and budgeting 
systems..: (PPBS) and cost benefit analysis (CBA). -<An.^ overview of the- demand - 
for PPBS is presented as a rationale for its increasing acceptance, and a 
Ill-step procedure is developed for generalized use in any educational 
institution. Within this 10-step>rocedure, CBA is introduced as one of the 
many possible program evaluation techniques to judge a program's worth.. An 
example of CBA using a manpower training program is presented to allow the 
reader to understand the scope and limitations of the technique. A 36-item 
bibliography is included. 

See Also: 0175 FINANCE COSTS ' ' . - 
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235 THE CONTINUING EDUCATION UNIT. American Management Association, New York 
' NY. 5 p. (ED 089 142), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.58. . 

Defining the Continuing Education Uni> (CEU) as a "nationally recognized 
uniform unit of measurement for continuing education^programs , " this booklet 
describes its purposes>^ development, and uses, emphasizing application to . 
the American Management Association (AMA) CEU programs. The CEU has been 



designed to: (1) allow an individual to build a permanent record of achieve- 
ment, (2) permit the accumulating, updating, and transfer of individual 
continuing education records, (5) encourage long-range educacj-onal goals for 
individuals, professional groups and institutions, (4) aaks continuing educa- 
tion more attractive, and (5) eacourage the individual to marshall a host of 
continuing education resources to serve his or her needs. Not a mechanical 
calculation, the CEU's awarded in AMA programs are carefully assessed to Win- 
tain the integrity of the CEU system. 



236 CONTINUING EDUCATION UNIT. Kaplan, Anne C,; Veri, Clive C. Northern Illinois 
University, DeKalb, IL. ERIC Clearinghouse in Career Education. Aug 1974 
126 p. (ED 094 213), EDR^ price, MF $.76, HC $6.97. / B x:./^. 

The document attempts to consolidate and summarize the literature which 
documents the development and initial use of the continuirlg -education unit 
(CEU). The first section discusses the need for legitimization of an 
individual's participation in non-credit programs. Section two presents a 
brief history of the CEU, and the third section interprets the definition of 
the CEU. Various applications of the CEU and how it is to be cited in record 
systems are discussed in the next two sections. The final section of the 
narrative portion of the document presents three areas of potential contro- 
versy and confusion over the CEU. The 60-page appendix is divided into four 
sections. The first two sections (three pages) list the members of the' 
National Planning Committee and the National Task Force on the CEU. The third 
section (45 pages) provides examples pf reporting procedures from seven 
sources. The final appendix section <thirteen pages) lists the Higher Educa- 
tion General Information Survey (REGIS) discipline sectors by discipline ' 
category. The concluding 22 pages consist of an annotated bibliographv of 
ERIC citations on the CEU. I e f > 



237 THE COlfriNUING. EDUCATION UNIT. STATE PLAN FOR EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER LEARNING ^IN IOWA. Iowa State Coordinating Committee for Continuing 
Education. Mar 1974. 39 p. (ED 089 lU), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.95. 

Defining the CEU (Continuing Educa^tion Unit) as ten contact hours of parti- 
cipation in an organized continuing education experience under responsible 
sponsorship, capable directiou/and qualified instruction, this plan offers 
guidelines for establishing CEU Programs in Iowa. Specific^ objectives and 
criteria for applying the CEU emphasize the need for systematic record- 
keeping. Recommendations regarding minimal information needs for program 
approval, registration and CEU record forms, the layout of keypunch cards, 
and a program classification system are presented. A 23-page appendix 
includes sample CEU record, registration, and program approval forms; ai 
proposed CEU recording system for the University of Iowa; a description of 
' the. CEU award sequence; and samples of CEU application, award, and cumula- 
tive record. o.f "participation forms. A thirteen-page treatment of discipline 
divisions is also included separating academic and occupational areas and 
desciTlbing codes, titles,- and content. 
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FUTURE UTILIZATION OF THE CONTINUING EDUCATION UNIT IN CONJERENCES, INSTI- 
TUTES, SHORT COURSES, WORKSHOPS . SEMINARS, AND SPECIAL TRAINING PROGRAMS 
WITHIN THE SOUTHERN ASSGCIATIOK OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, Rhodes, John A., 
Jr. Southern Association of Colleges and Schools, Atlanta, GA. Commission 
on Colleges. 1974, 54 p. (ED 106 539), EDRS price, MF $.75, HC $3.32- 

The study forecasts the utilization of the Continuing Education Unit CCEU) 
in conferences, institutes, short courses, workshops, seminars, and special 
training programs within the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools • 
(A CEU is defined as 10 .^contact hours of participation in an organized 
continuing education experience,) The methodology section discusses 
questionnaire design, panel selection, questionnaire processing, and data 
tabulation. Data is presented in four subject areas: administration, faculty, 
finance, and non-academic utilization. Data from all three rounds of the 
Delphi process are presented. The percentage of paner members stating that 
a prediction should or should not occur, as well as the panel's assigned 
probability indicated by the median-, ^ lower quartile, and upper quartile of 
each prediction is presented. Each predictipn is followed by a table indi- 
cating the information collected in each round, a general discussion con- 
cerning data presented in th2 table, and implications of comments made by 
panel members. Based on data collected, by 1980 the CEU will te: (1) awarded 
by most accredited colleges and universities, (2) used to^measure faculty 
work load, (3) be supported financially by bus'infssses and professional 
societies, and (4) become' the basis for updating and relicensing for major 
'professional organizations. 



IMMINENT NATIONAL IMPLEMENTATION OF THE CEU, Nati(,nal University Extension 
Association, Washington, DC. NUEA Special Report, Vol, 1, Np. 1, pp, 1-4. 
Oct 1973. (ED 090^359), EDRS price, MP-$,76, HC $1.58, 

As in 1968, a task force was appointed> by the National Planning Conference 
on the Feasibility of„a Uniform Crediting and Certification System for 
Continuing Education, to study the feasibility of a uniform unit of measurement 
of noncredit continuing education programs which could be used by noncollegiate 
and collegiate institutions and continuing education activities to meet 
current needs. The Continuing Education Unit (CEU) was defined by the task 
force: ten contact hours of participation in^ an organized continuing educa- 
tion experience under responsible sponsorship, capable direction, and 
qualified instruction. The Southern Association of Schools and Colleges offi- 
cially adopted the CEU in its resrised Standard Nine for continuing education 
activities. The adoption of the CEU is becoming increasingly widespread. The. 
National University Extension Association, in addition to being one of the 
sponsors of the conference cited, is concerned with the issues concerning 
the CEU: the quality control of. noncredit activities and the need for- an 
accrediting association, the institutional arrangement for accrediting, and 
the financing of CEU--related activities. 

fe- ■ " 

STUDY OF ADULTS' PREFERENCES FOR CONTROL OF MOLAR LEARNING ACTIVITIES. 
Humphrey, F. Charles. Paper preafented at the Adult .Education Research Con- 
ference (Chicago, Illinois, April, 1974). 24 p. (ED 094 103), EDRS price 
MF $.76, HC $1.58. - 
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A research design was created to iAvestigate if adults participating in non- 
credit courses have different preferences for control of In-class learning 
activities. Only the variables of "reason for participation"^ and -"type of 
content" were researched as to whether they affected preference for control. 
The study provides evidence that different adults do have different attitudes 
toward control of loolar learning in non-credit courses. The research design's 
reliability, validity, and the data analysiSs procedures are. explained. 
Appendixes include the course . ratings and the questionnaire forms. 

See Also : 1100 ADULT LEARNING CHARACTERISTICS 

Concept Formation Visual Perception 



WORKING PAPER ON THE CONTINUING EDUCATION UNIT: ONE MODEL Obf THE USE AND 
IMPLEMENTATION OF THE CEU WITHIN A UNIVERSITY SYSTEM. Southern Association 
of Colleges and Schools, Atlanta, GA, Commission -tin Colleges. Apr 27 1972. 
31 p. (ED 089 139), EDRS price MF $.76, HC $1.95. 

This plan states as a major purpose the gathering of feedback information and 
offers twenty-one questions probing the limits and possibilities of the 
Contii^iuing Education Unit (CEU) , a basic unit of measurement of organized 
continuing education experience. It includes the Georgia Plan, presenting 
possible methods of implementation, administration and reporting of CEU's, and 
criteria for CEU utilization. A sixteen-page appendix includes Standard Nine, 
the National Task Force Statement defining^ CEU stantiards, recommending admini- 
strative procedures, and listing activitifes qualifying for CEU status. Eight 
pages of report forms include a particip4nt siumnary report, quarterly program 
summary report data and forms, act:! vity/ and faculty participation report forms, 
and institution records data requirements. ' 
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2200 LEARNING ENVIRONMENTS 
2210 donnnunity Education and Developqtent "'^ 

242 ADULT CIVIC EDUCATION IN THE TOST-WORD WAR II PERIOD. Stubblefield, Harold 
W. In Adult Education . Vol. 24, No. 3. Spring 1974. pp. 227-37. 

Post-World War II adult civic education sought to pronote citizen participa- 
tion, individual development, and the creation of an aware and informed 
citizenry. The objectives were the creation of a public oplnleiraBi^to 
assess critically the accomplishment of government, and citizens abletb 
identify and solve common social problems. 

243 COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY (CSU) SIXTEEN STATE PROJECT FOR TRAINING COMMUNITY 
TEAMS OF PROFESSIONALS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF COORDINATIVB, ADULT BASIC 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN RURAL AREAS (PROJECT COMMUNI-LINK) , FIRST YEAR REPORT: 
FY 1971. Colorado State. University, Ft. Collins', CO. Department . of Educa- 
tion. Sep 15, 1971. 77 p. (ED 072 887), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $4.43.' 

The fundamental purpose of the project during its first year of operation" 
was to facilitate the establishment or improvement of an Inter-organization^dT 
communicative linkage system in each pilot community. Specific objectives 
, ^ were to develop teams of professionals, pataprof esslonals , and volunteer " ^ 
community level workers and to train those teams to provide- leadership in the 
process of community-wide program development. InstructionalAnd consulta- 
,tive services were provided by Colorado State JJniversity project staff and 
state instructional consultants in each- of" nine cooperating states during the 
three primary components of.projedt operations: project initiation, project 
workshops, and project follow-up activities. General conclusions drawn from 
the first year of experience revealed that the rationale, design, and opera- 
tions of the project were effective, both conceptually and in their imple- 
mentation, to a facilitation of community action toward the development of 
interorganlzatlonal cooperation in basic educational programming. 

* . • " • 

2^4 COMMUNITY SOCIAL ANALYSIS OF DEKALB COUlJTY, GEORGIA, JANUARY, 1972. COM- 
MUNITY SOCIAL ANALYSIS SERIES NUMBER 7. Nix, Harold L. ; Seerley, Norma R. 
DeKalb County, Chamber of Commerce, Decatur, GA; Georgia University, Athens, 
; GA. Department of Sociology and Anthropology.; Georgia University, Athens,* 
Institute of Community and Area Development. ..Jan 1972. 179 p. (ED- 073 
354), EDRS price MF $.76, HC $9.51. 

m ■ 

This report, the seventh in the Community SociaPAnalys is Series conducted 
by the Institute of Community and Area Development and the Department 'of 
^ Sociology and Anthropology of the University of Georgia, summarizes the 
y findings of a study of DeKalb County, Georgia. The community reconnais- 
sance method was used in selecting and interviewing 117 positional-reput ac- 
tional leaders and in making demographic, historical, . and current events 
^sketches as background information for the study. To get a random sai^le 
of the views of DeKalb County's average citizens, a random sample was drawn 
from the registered yoter list and 322 voters were interviewed. Included 
. In the report are an introduction to a community social analysis, a history 
of DeKalb County, a descriptive analysis of the county's social structure, 
and implications of the data for the seventies. A rank order of respondents' 
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views of community ne^da and problea» is appended, as well as a c6py~50h^~ 
laader nomination questionnaire and interview schedule and a list of avail- 
able resources. 



245" EXPERIMENT: IN THE STREETS: THE CHICAGO YOUTH DEVELOPMENT PROJECT. Gold, 

Martin; Mattick, Hans MicKigan University, Ann Arbor, MI. Institute for 
Social Research, Research Center for Group Dynamics. Program for Children 
Youth, and Family Life. Mar 1974. 373 p. (ED 099 533), EDRS price. MF 
$.76, HC $18.40. . ^ . / 

.^The Chicago Youth Developmenr Proiect was an action-research program jointly 
undertaken by the Chicago Boys Club and the University of Michigan Institute 
for Social Research to test whether a program of aggressive street work and * 
community organization in the core of a city could reduce delinquency among 
youth living there. The report presents a ^comprehensive account of 'what was 
actually done and with what effect, providing the mo^t complete , and objective 
information obtainable; demonfiftrating to what degree this kind of- program^ can 
achieve its goals and suggesting wha^ i^xovements_are needed for an even 
greater impact. _Jhe study compafesThe effects, over five years,* of the pro- 
gram in two inner city "areas with comparable control areas nearby on such 
^ variables as delinquency rates, youth employment rates, school attendance, and 
adults' satisfaction with their community. The researchers conclude that the 
project made negligible impact in these respects, but that when boys' expec- 
tations of their eventual educational attainment were. raised, their delin- 
quency declined. Based on this finding, the researchers suggest that^ffec- 
.tive future programs ^ill concurrently open educational and vocational oppor- 
tunities and prepare youngsters to grasp them, fashioning new ways for some 
.adolescents to be stiidents. 

, See Also: 2240 Urbari Environments 

246 EXTENSION STAFF PERCEPTIONS OF COMMUNITY RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT IN THREE 

STATES. Pennsylvania State University, University Park, MD. Cooperative 
Extension Service. i969> 31 p. (ED 078 303), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC 
$1.S5. 

A report of a Community Resource Development (CRD). study in the Extension 
Services of Maryland, Pennsylvania and Missouri is presented. The three 
states represent different stages of development of . CRD work, and are^ 
differently organized. The purpose of the study is to compare the three 
extension organizations. Extension personnel of relative influence were 
interviewed personally and/or by telephone. The opinions on CRD procedures 
varied in the three states. Maryland preferred CRD work through the crea- 
tion of multi-county development organizations. Pennsylvania differed 
significantly" from the two other atates in its orientation. Maryland and 
Missouri were significantly higher in^ their emphasis on CRD's role in the 
ci^eation and reorganization of area development organization than Pennsyi- 
. vania. Other findings are given. 

1 ' .■ ■ . . 

Se^ Also: 7600 Cooperative, Rural Extension . 
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LITERATURE REVIEW: PARTICIPATION OF lliE POOR IN THE WAR ON POVERTY. 
Chertow, Doris. In Adult Eduegtlog . Vol. 24, No. 3. Spring 1974. pp. 134 
207. ^ ^ 

Literature on the national poverty war is exami:ied, focusing on concepts of 
community action and resident participation as contributors to adult educa- 
tion of the poor for improved social and civic competence. The literature 
is found to demonstrate positive, though limited, aspects of participation 
as civic education. 

See Also: 4760 Poor 



248 MIDNY ~ CASE STUDY #2: AN EFFECTIVE PROCESS FOR RURAL PLANNING. Anderson, 
Martin G. ; Catalan©, Ralph A. Paper presented to Third Annual Meeting of 
Community Development Society (Columbus, Ohio, August 1, 1972). 26 p. 
(ED 067 550), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.95. 

This study documents findings concerning rural planning of the six-year 
MIDNY Pilot Project in Community Resource Development. Subject headings 
are: Setting; Planning for Rural Areas (Background); Rural Planning Lessons 
from the Central N. Yi Experience. Results show that no organization or 
agency working alone can be as effective as several working together. 
Experience indicates that rural conceiiis can be meshed into institutional- 
ized planning processes and Ghat more significant reforms, such as develop- 
ing new planning protesses and including non-traditional planners on plan- 
ning staffsi "may be possible. 



249 MIDNY' — CASE STUDY ^^^11: TESTING THE MIDNY PROJECT PILOT RESULTS' IN THE 
•GREATER EGYPT REGION 0? SOUTHERN ILLINOIS.^ Anderson, Martin 4., Statue 
University of New York, Ithaca, NY. College of Agriculture at Cornell 
IJniversity; State University of New York, Ithaca, NY. College of Human 
Ecology at Cornell University. July 1972/ 34 p. (ED 067 551), EDRS price 
- . MF $.76, HC $1.95. • 

- Results of^a six-year pilot program in Community Resource Development^ . . 
carried out in the five-county Central New York Planning Region are summar- 
ized. The program, administered by New York Cooperative Extension, invol- 
ving Extension Service of U.S.; Department of Agriculture and Colleges of 
Human Ecology and Agriculture ;and Life Sciences at Cornell University , ^ 
utilized community education regionally to improve effectiveness of compre- 
hensive regional planning and,' development . The program was scrutinized 
^fosely^arid evaluated tihoroughly on. several Occasions. Much of the final 
' ^^y^^^ devoted to analyzing! and projecting program results. This study 
reports on one aspect of this evaluation - testitig the program's experience 
for trans^ferability to other regions. Conclusions are reported from: (1) 
impressions of the transferability of MIDl^'s experiences, (2) implications 
to New York^^State^ Cooperative Extension, and (3) suggestions to the ad hoc 
committee on. regional development, in the Greater Egypt Region of Sdutliem 
Illinoiai 1 * . 
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SHAPES: SHARED PROCESS EVALUATION SYSTEM. TOWARDS A PROCESS ANALYSIS OF 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT. Davie, Lynn; And Others. . Paper presented to the 
Adult Education Research Conference (St . Louis, Missouri, April 16-18, 1975). 
15 p. (ED 110 815), EDRS price, MF$. 76, HC $1.58. 

The paper describes the. Shared Process Evaluation System (SHAPES) for 
. analyzing the process of community development. The system's basic organiz- 
ing unit* is the critical incident, an event judged to be essential to the 
continuation of a particular community development project or as represent- 
ing a choice point in the project's history. Three sets of design criteria 
were used in developing SHAPES: criteria related to information discrimina- 
tion and gathering; those related to validity, bias, and reliability; and 
those related to flexibility of - ; storage and retrieval. ,.In the ' 

system, community developmer is taking place when the priorlMes 

of different fields (indiv: ctors in the community)^ are * 

relative agreement and res^ u"fr ^xve shared activity. The SHAF 

System in opieration addresses ^^^li. to four questions: Who was 'involveui 
What happened? In what contextual model should the project outcome be viewed? 
What were the project outcomes? These four questions together with the 
instruments designed to provide data for their analysis constitute the 
essence of SHAPES. A field test of SHAPES produi^ positive reactions from 
an outside evaluator, field agents, and communityl^trfarmants, thereby encour- 
aging its further refinement and application. \ 

SHAPES—SHARED PROCESS EVALUATION .SYSTEM: WITH CASE STUDY. Davie, Lynn; And 
.Others. Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, Toronto. Apr 1975. 
73 p. (ED. 109 353), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $3.32. 

The report describes the Shared Process Evaluation" System "(SHAPES^^ pro- .. 
cess, analysis system/dVsigned to facilitate dcctimenting, rationalizing, and 
evaluating community development projects. The evaluation process requires 
five-steps. First, the project is described with respect to statements 
about the original problem situation and demographic conditions of the 
community prior to the project .. Second, the Fields (the project actors) are 
Identified and described. Third, Critical Incidents (events judged as essen- 
tial to the continuation, of the project) are identified and described. 
Fourth,, the Fields are asked to identify and describe Critical Incidents 
according to a six-category Phase designation (pre-identif ication of needs, 
need identification, objective setting, planning, aqtion, and assessment and 
monitoring of effects). Fifth, the data collected are plotted on descrip- 
tive matrices in which the three, variables (Fields, Critical Incidents, and 
Phases) illustrate patterns of ' Field participation, patterns of shared change 
and patterns of individual Field change; data may also be arranged in a time- 
line display of Critical Incidents. An appended case study describes a 
field test of SHAPES in a community development program in Williams,^ Arizona, 
and_pxQyides_.Yisual demonstrations of the matrices and time-line display of 
step five., 
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A STUDY OF COUNTY GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS AND COMMUNITY LEADERS OPINIONS ON 
PUBLIC INFORMATION ON COUNTY GOVERNMENT IN CATTARAUGUS COUNTY, NEW YORK. 
Lord, Roger W. Missouri University, Columbia, MO. Extension Edudation* 
Department. Apr 1972. 72 p. (ED 068 815) , .EDRS_price,-.MF $. 76, HC 

:. $3* 32* • ' 

■■■ ' ■ , • ■ ■ • • • 

How officials and community leaders in Cattaraugus County see and understand 
the county government and its functions is discussed in' this paper. The 
purpose of the study is to determine the opinions of officials and leaders 
on the need for more information on county government and major issues, on 
cooperative extension being involved in public affairs educational program 
efforts, and for cooperative extension to develop a comprehensive continuing 
education program in public affairs A mr '-i of the public problem solving 
process is presented, with emphasis on .ua ok of^Tcndwledge of the processes 
of local government by the citizenry. Results of a questionnaire and survey 
are presented; charts are used to illuaL^,.te responses. Using conclusions ^ 
based on the results of the study, a public affairs program on county gbv- 
emment is proposed. A selected bibliography and sample questionnaire are 
included. i 

See Also: 4000 Administrators 

7600 Cooperative, Rural Extension 

_?UNIQUE..CHALLENGE FOR COMMUNITY- DEVELOPMENT: THE ALBERTA^ E3^ 
C. A, S. In Community Development journal . Vol. 8, No. 1. Jan 1973. pp. ' 
37-44. 

Community development programs in Fort Chipewyan, Wabasca-Desmarais, and 
Slave Lake were evaluated .to determine their success in effecting social 
change in spite of , or in cooperation with, the el^isting bureaucratic 
machinery in Alberta. The history of governmental .support and the Human 
Resources Development Authority jurisdiction are cited briefly. 

UNIVERSITY-URBAN INTERFACE PROGRi^. PHASE III, .PROGRESS REPORT 4 XAPRIL 
1972-JUNE.1972). Van Dusen, Albert C.;Brictson, Robert C. Pittsburgh 
University, Pittsburg, PA. University Urban Interface Program. June 1972. 
20 p. (ED 070-698), EDRS price, MP $.76, HC $1.58. ^ 

This report is the last in a series of four quarterly progress reports 
covering Phase III of the University-Urban Interface Program. Its content 
is concentrated on events and research activities in the five priority 
areas during the period April- June, 1972.' An introductory section briefly 
v^^.-^^^^®° these areas: (1) minority and community services; (2) campus deve- 
lopment; (3) conmiunications; (4) long-range Pittsburgh goals; and (5) 
university' governance. for community relations. 'Earlier progress reports are' 

reviewed and, in the second section of this report, each priority area_is_ - 

brought up to ^ date and the current status of the program -is summaYize^^ 

See Also:--— 2240 Urban Envl^^^^ 1 .. ^ 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS AND SERVICE AGENCIES CONDUCTIVE TO 
DEVELOPMENT: WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO FARMERS' ORGANIZATIONS. Solomon, 
Darwin D. Paper presented at the Third World Congress on Rural Sociology 
(Baton Rouge, Louisiana, August 22-27, 1972). AA p. (ED 072 901), EDRS 
price, MF $. 7§, HC $1.95. 

An /att^pt to formulate a mare global but functional framework for ..analyzing 
local organizations as mechanisms for citizen participation in development 
is presented in this p^per. Both the ^review of the literature and /the 
prescriptive guides to action are presented under the following headings: 
Membership and Leadership, Management of Alienation and Grouplessness , 
Access to Training and nation. Channels for Communication of Innovations 
and Change, Mechanipr " ^^Uize Resources, Access to Markets, Access to 

Power and Influenc and Linkages and Levelid of Organization. Major 

recommendations [are icultural leaders should have some social science 

training, that ijarticipaLion analysis should be used in assessing the role of 
the local organization in the continuous integration of community members 
into a modernizing society, that studies of farmers' organizations- as infor- 
mation and deve:^opment promoting systems. should also analyze the skill and 
learning aspects, that attention should be paid to the roles of economic dnd 

social information in developing effective communications channels ,1 that 

-attention--shoulc|-be given-tp the~rore~bf . ag^^^^^^ 

of human energies, that there must be adequate market access and more access 
to power and influence, "and." |:hat additional levels of organization should be 
created. i) 

..•,'•■•!/ : . • . 

See Also: 1510 Assessing Educational Needs r; , 

NONGOVERNMENTAL SOCIAL PLANNING IN RURAL AREAS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Leadley, Samual M. ; Thomson, Jpan S. Paper presented at the Third World 
CongreflS: on Rural Sociology CB^ton Rouge, Louisiana, August -23, 1972). 
12 p. QSD 070 956), ^RS price, Mt $.76, HC $1.58. 

In the experimental project reported^ the^ U. S. Office of Economic Oppor- . 
tunity delegated its resources to the Pennsylvania Department of Community 
Affairs for the purpose of comparing public and private sector approaches vtp 
social planning in rural areas. A private agency. Community Services of 
Pennsylvania, was designated by the Department of Community Affairs to 
supexrvise the work of rural planning specialists, one in each of ■ two rural 
Pennsylvania counties. Two other rural planning speciali.3ts were placed by ^ 
the Department of Community Affairs with publicly, controlled planning com- 
missions in two other rural areas. Through a series of program analyses 
involving interviews with the four rural planning specialists i their super- 
-visors,— and community le.aders and chronological event analyses carried on 
over a , period of nearly two y^^ars, preliminary conclusions are: (1) the 
introduction of nongovernmental social planners into rural areas can be 
accomplished in approximately six months less 'time than introducing the same 
soc.-'.al role thrdugh a public agency; (2) the selection of personnel for pri- 
vate planning role is more critical to program) effectiveness than in a mbre 



r. 



highly st-ructured public project; and (3) the review of proposed community ' ^ 
development projects by nongovernmental social planners, while Inhibited by 
their lack of formal structural ties with the public planning coraaisslons, is 
possible through the establishment, o^ informal teiLatlonshlps within the rural 
community setting. ' *^ 



' 2240 Urban Environments 

257 UNIVERSITY-URBAN INTERFACE PROGRAM- A UNIVERSITY AND ITS COMMUNITY CONFRONT 
PROBLEMS AND GOALS. Gow, Steels; Salmon-Cox, Leslie. Pittsburgh University, 
Pittsburgh, PA. June 1972. 78 p. (ED 070 695), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC 
$4.43. ■ ; . 

This i i- V series of university-GOinmunity forums in the Goals 

Project uj. cue University-Urban Interface Program of the University of . 
Pittsburgh in which the relationships of urban universities and* their urban 
communities are explored, A review of the original study plan, and an expla- 
nation of departures from this plan precedes a discussion of an^opinion sur^ 
yiy on community goals and four forums conducted during; the project. Topics • 

chosen for the iorwd^ cohflict utilization ; "^(2 ) admi n istration of 

jus'Elce7~~(3)~ the domain of health; and (4) goals and government of the metro- 
polis. Four common guidelines for improving university and cbmmu;^ity inter- 
action Which emerged from the forums are defined together with a related area 
^ in which community, and univer84.ty participants remained in disagreements. 
Related documents are represented by ED. 063 897 through ED 063 903, ED 066 398^ 
ED 065 426, and ED 065 427. ^ * 



258 UNIVERSnr^URBAN INTERFACE PROGRAMS PITTSBURGH ALS: NOTES ON METROPO- 
LITANISM* Nehnevajsa, Jlrl« Paper presented atw :he Community-University 
EoruiSi onjiMetropolitan Government (Pittsburgh,NPe^in^i??yT:vania, February 24, 
1972). ID p. (ED 070 697), EDRS price, MF. $.76. dir $1.58. 

' '* ' ' ^ ' ' • 

One of the priority areas for study in the University-Urban. Interface 
Program at the University of Pittsburgh is community goals as they relate 
to metropolitan governance. This, report includes some of the flndings-of — 
the Pittsburgh Goals Study organized from data gathered through a qiiestion- 
naire sent to key Pittsburgh cbirimunlty leaders. These leaders were asked 
to discuss their views about the future of the city and to consider the 
desirability, likelihood, and importance of 28 passible future changes in 
the commuxslty. This reporti-iSocuses on the responses to the prospect of the 
develop rapfflrr of metr6politan±sm. The research, suggests several impediments 
to chaise 3ii the city government. This negativism is offset by the concern 
of rhe-ieaders involved in idle study, their receptiyeness to change, and 
their htm^c agreement in terms of the main directions which changes in 
PjlttshirBab should take. <.l^ ' 
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UNIVERSITY-URRAN INTERFACE PROGRAM. PITTSBURGH GOALS: SOME THOUGHTS ON 
HEALTH ISSUES. Nehnevkjsa, Jiri; Brictson, Robert C. Paper presented at 
the Community-University Forum on Health Problems (Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
December 9, 1971). 11 p. (ED 070 696). EDRS price. MF $.76. HC $1.58. - 

Comments from community leaders in Pittsburgh concerning health issues 
point out some of the major examples of the kinds of concerns and sugges- 
tions for action voiced in the University-Urban Interface Program study on 
Pittsburgh goals. Quotations from the questionnaire administered by the 
goals committee also illustrate the kinds of things which Pittsburgh leaders 
believe should. not be done in this area. Statistical tables summarize infor 
mation concerning the desirability. Aikelihoo^, and importance of innova- 
tions in the distribution and accessibility oT health carestudies and new 
developments regarding the payment for he^alth /care services. The premise is 
stated that this study of opinions of community leaders in Pittsburgh pro- 
vides information which can contribute to improved community response, 
thought, decision, and action in the area of health problems. 

URBAN DILEMMA: CONTUIB .xING FACTORS... 'Paulson. Be Iden. In Journal of 
Extension. Vol. 11, No. 1. , Spring 1973. pp. 15-22. """" 

Special Urban Issue. Discusses trends and factors involved in urban crises 
Cites interrelationships between urban and rural areas, and urges comprehen- 
sive planning in urban projects. ; / 
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• - 2600 / INSTRUgTlONAL^METHODS ' 

2735 Coadiing,' Individual Instruction,; T^^ 

261 ADULT STUDENT RETENTION AND ACHIEVEMENT WjTH lANGUAGE-BASED MODlJLAR . MATERIALS 
POR- FIN: . /PROGRAM -ORGANIZING RELATED FAMILY INSTRUCTION IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD ' 
Bexar County School 'board; San Antonio, TX. July 1973. 236 -b. (ED 101 100^ 
EDRS price, MF ^$. 76, HC $12.05. -. • .. » 

The goal of the POR Fin /research design, was to develop a language-based 
curriculum emphasizing /the audio- lingual approach and Integrating academic 
and social-functioningr^subject matter. The moduls.r ciirriculum is designed 
so, that each lesson is independent and coii?)lete in! itself, and provides a 
high degree. of motivationi retentidn, anid achievement for the under-educated 
bilingual adult. The document is divided into three major sections. The 
first section describes the.-research methodology employed, the structure of ' 
each lesson, and th^ measuriemejit and statistical devices utilized in the 
study. The analysis and presentation of the controlled experiment's test 
results are offered in part two. Four student performance measurement de- 
^ vices and. other^variables are described and analyzed to evaluate the POR FIN 
" curriculum. They comprise a passive language and math test, a self-concept 
rating scale, a language proficiency rating scale, an^ a social-f unctiohing • 
test.- Data f^om administrator, teacher, and student ■ questionnaires are ana- 
-■^y^®^- J^" P^ff three, results of the study are interpreted. Conclusions 
reached were ^that the experimental group achieved better Results in th,e fol- 
lowing . areas : (1) retention was higher,/ (2) testing recorded greater achieve- 
ment, and (3) questionnaires recorded significantly positive reactions. Tlie 
appendix offers over 100 pages of data analysis and the testing instruments 
utilized. 

.... ' . . . . . 

/See Also: 1120^: Mental, Perceptual Abilities ' ^ 

. - - ■ ■ , ■ ... A 

262. A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF STUDEJJT, ATTITUDES TOWARD INDIVIDUALIZED AND TRADI- 
TIONAL INSTRUCTION. SewelirS'usa^ Southwest Wisconsin Vocational-Technical 
Institute, Fennimore, WI. Paper presented' 'l^'t the Adult Elation .Research 
Association Annual Meeting ..(Washington, DC, March 31-April 4. 1975). 50 d 
(ED 112 107), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.95. . • 

To determine student a,|:titudes toward traditional and individualized 1 _ ' 

_ins^truction, 152 students (92 imales7-60'fefial^) selected f^^ 

secondary instructional areas of agriculture, business, home econcrmics, and 
' trades arid indifetry were surveyed Jor their opinions. The students responded 
to 25 statements about €^ch type of instruction saying vrtiether they strongly 
disagreed, disagreed, were uncertain, agreed, or strongly agreed with each 
statement. Findings indicate that students prefer individualized over tradi- 
tional instruction but they have favorable attitudes toward both methods sug- ' 
gesting that both types of instruction are needed. The survey instrument is 
appended. 



See Also: 1160 Psychb logical, Persbhality iFacfefs 



INDIVIDUALIZED LEARNING FOR ADULTS (ILA) . FINAL REPORT AND ABSTRACT. 
Research for Better Schools, Inc. Philadelphia, PA. Aug 1972. 88 d 
(ED 101 157) , EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $4.43. n ^ x - ^ 

The report of the Individualized Learning for Adults (ILA) project reviews the 
history and development of the instructional system and focuses on the pro- 
?Q,""^* an'i results of the field testing conducted during 

iy/1-72. . -Stressing mathematics and communication skills, the ILA system leads 
the adult learner to approximately ninth grade literacy. The mathematics 
curriculum begins with nxmeration-place valj,e and ends with geometry-measure- 
ment. The communication skills program covers decoding or phonic analysis, 
handwriting, and reading skills. The following procedures are described: 
site selection, materials production and distribution, the experimental popu- 
lation, teacher training, and dissemination techniques. Using the Adult 
Basic Learning Examination (ABLE), evaluation results indicated that mathe- 
matics instruction" was adequate and that cominunication skills instruction was 
suitable in six of the eight areas. Based on field testing data, the'lLA ^ 
curriculum has been redeveloped, teacher training materials successfully 
developed, and materials production improvement initiated. -Student and 
teacher questionnaires, sample forms and an abstract of the final ■ 
appended. ' 



2765 Apprenticeship 

THE ANALYSIS AND TRAINING OF CERTAIN ENGINEERING CRAFT OCCUPATIONS. Engineer- 
ing Industry Training Board, Londgn (England). Research report No. 2. 1971. 

58 p. . . . r 

In 1965, Perkins Engines Company, Peterborough, decided to undertake a study 
of the training of craft apprentices as there was a gap between performance 
at the. vend of training and desired work performance. The Initial assumption 
had been that craft occupations could be successfully analyzed by means of 
skills analysis techniques already used for das-igning operator 'progTams; 
training based on this analysis did not meet the objectives. A new, modified 
method of analysis was develop.ed to takfe into accoumt the judgments and de- 
cisions made when carrying out the job. The resultant training concentrates 
on intellectual skills, seeks to teach comprehension of the total task, and 
involves trainees and instructor in a cooperative search for the best way of 
dealing with problems. Two new training programs have already he en experi- 
mented on the basis of the reprised approach Celectrical maintenance work and 
milling). The results, are positive. Other res earcEt projects will study 
technological cha^iges and resulting training needs and the relation between 
modern methods of learning at school and various apiaroaches to training in 
industry. These studies will be xsiated to the research, at Perkins Engines. ■ 



See Also: 9520 Great Britain - Scotland 



265 ^APPRENTICESHIP DROPOUTS: CAUSE AND EFFECT • Barocci, Thomas A. In Manpower. 
.. Vol. 5, Norl. Jan 1973. pp. 9-13. 

A survey was made of people who completed or dropped out of apprenticeship 
programs in Wisconsin from 1965 to 1970. The occupations were divided into 
construction, industrial, graphic arts, and service. About 40% of the 
sample worked full-time for three or four years between leaving school and 
entering an apprenticeship program. About 40% relied on advice from parents, 
relatives, or friends, and 70% never discxissed apprenticeship with high school 
teacher^ or guidance counselors. Dropouts were much less satisfied with pay 
and quality of instruction. Job rotation was found to be a major problem. 
. . .Unfairness of employer and low pay accounted for nearly half . the decisions to 
drop out. Change of employment interest, finding a job as good as they would 
have upon completing the program, decision to enter full-time education, ar ' 
military service accounted for nearly all the rest - f *'h ' -^out decltjions. 
The average income in 1970 for all dropouu^ V/Du .$6,b80, waile completers 
averaged $9,520. However, those <n|the service and graphic arts trades after 
sainring a paxtial apprenticeship d^at*ied-pver-^9C.%.r)f the income received by 
completers in those occupations. | 

266 AN EVALUAOION OF THE GREAT LAKES APPRENTICESHIP CENTER: SOME INSIGHTS INTO 
EDirCATIONAL PROGRAMMING. FOR DISADVANTAGED ADULTS. RESEARCH REPORT. Swan, ^ 
L. M.; DeVries, Jim. Wlsmnsin University, Madison, WI; College of Agri- 
culsiural and Life .Sciences:. Available from Agricultural Bulletin Building, 
1535 Observatory Drive, Madison, WI 53706 ($.15 plus postage). Aug 1973. 

16 p.- (ED 092 783), EDRS price, MF $.76, ftc $1;58. ' 
- - ■• * «^ . ■ . ■ 

-This research was aimed at: determining the success of the program^ approach 
of a rather unique prevocational training program designed to meet the needs 
of young adults American -mdians from low income backgrounds. The Great Lakes 
Apprenticeship Cehter_(;GIAC) approach utilizes some education principles which 
have wide support in adult-^educ.atipn literature. The criterion used to judge 
program success were the f orsner^udentsl own evaluation and job improvement 
after training. The trai.i;^er.evaluation& were^generally positive. Also, 

• substantial improvements were made in the trainees' |pay^T.evels_and hours 
worked after training.. The study reveals that: (1), some importaST-adult 
education piilnciples facilitate effective programming for the disadvantaged^^-- 

learner and"(-2) if such priTiciples are properly /iraplemented'?^"it"is possible ~ 

to reduce the gap between the underemployed and -those, with relatively better 
employment records. * 

. . : ■ ' .. . V 

See Also: 4750 ; Dis^^ Minority • . 
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267 OCCUPATIONAL IDENTITY^ COMMITMENT TO A TRADE AND ATTITUDE TO NON-^VOCATIONAL 
COURSES AMONGST A GROUP OF CRAPT APPRENTICES, Flude, R. A- ; Whiteside, M. i: 
In Vocational Aspect > Vol. 23. 1971. pp. 69-72. ^ 

PROBLEM: The development of occupational identity amongst printing appren- 
tices. SAMPLE: 138 craft apprentices on a five-year. part-fl:ne study system" 
at one i)rinting school completed a questionnaire. RESULTS: As the appren- 
tice gained experience his self-concept as a printer increased. This was 
greatest amongst apprentices with relatives in printing. \ Information was 
also gathered to gauge the degree of commitment., to the industry and attitude' 
to non-vocational courses. In general the results were - t statis' ^^ally 
significant. 
i ■ . \ ■ 

268 PROCEDURES FOR CONDUCTING AN APPRENTICESHIP WORK-STUDY PROGRAM. Millstein, 
Eugene J.; And Others. American Institutes for: Research in the Behavioral 

, Sciences, Palo Alto, OA. 1972. 92 -p. (ED 066- 655), EDRS price, MP $.76, 
HC $4.43. ^ » V , 

This manual describes procedures for conducting: a program to train personnel' 
for educational r^esearch and development. (R .&JD ), It is intended as a 
guide for any institution planning to administer such a trstining program. 
The program may be utilized in several ways. They are: (1) for training 
various types of personnel for educational R & D; (2) as an independent train- 
ing program; (3) for ins ervice training; (4) as an adjunct to regular academic 
training; and (5) in helping to meet the economic conversion problem, that is, 
, preparing unonployed' professionals for new .fields . the manual is divided into 
four areas. They are: (1) a program overview which includes program objec- 
tives, rationale, and description; (2) the instructional model including the, 
curriculum outline, instructional system, and apprenticeship; (3) recruitment 
and general program management considerations, that is, publicity and applica- 
tion and selection procedures; and (4) job "placement activitifes focusing on 
job hunting strategies and relevant federal progranB- The manual is' based on 
a 1971 pilot program experience that cross-txained physical scientists for 
work in educational R&D. 

69 A STUDY OF rtffi ^OPERATIONAL FEASIBILITY OF THE- APPRENTICESHIP WORK-STUDY PRO- 
' GRAM FOR MULTI-SITE TRYOUT AND EVALUA!in[ON: FINAL REPORT, flelnotte, Judith M. ; 
An AJQthexa,. — ^AmeriaanJnstitute for Research ia the Behavi^j:al--Sciences-,--Bal^ 
Alto, CA. Mar 1972. 85 p. (ED 066 653), EDRS price, MF $^.7^,. HC $4.43. 

This s,tiidy reports the results of an evaluation of the operational feasibility 
of na new model for training personnel for educational research and develop- 
"ment. Also, reconnnendat ions are made for future testing of the concept on a 
larger scale. The evaluation attempts to identify practical aspects of the 
pilot program which could be modified, maintained, or improved. A tp.tal of 
14 key questions were investigated in such areas^^aS ' achievement by appreri- 
tices, apprentice reaction to the program experience, the host institution's 

vreactions, the degree to which the training program and experience could be 
expiorted, and suggestions for other types of models. Although a nuinber of 

. models^difications were recommended, it is concluded that the pilot training 
program^as successful and, effective. In addition, it is felt that varia- 
tions of ttve model developed can be of use in independent training programs 
as an adjunctxto regular academic programs or for inseirvice training. The 



Inservice model is recommended as the most inmedlately viable for educational 
research, and development training efforts. 



See Also: 4300 EVALUATION 



27.0 Independent Study 

270 EFFECTS OF A STUDY GUIDE ON INDEPENDENT ADULT LEARNING. Kotaska, Janelyn G. ; 
Dickinson, Gary. In Adult Education , Vol. 25, No. 3. Spring 1975. pp. 161- 
168.^ v.... 

The results of this study, suggest that the components of individual methods 
of adult education should be examined carefully to determine whether they are 
essential to' adult learning, and in what form they should be" provided if 
shown to be necessary. 

" - *. • . ■ " ■ ' V . ■ 

271 MOTIVATIONAL PATTERNS OF ADULT PARTICIPANTS IN INDEPENDENT STUDY PROGRAMS. 
Grabowski, Stanley M. In Continuing Education for Adu lts. Np. 179. Dec 
1972. '%\ 1-4. . 

Reports the study of the 269 adult enrollees in the directed self-study 
bixchelcr*3 degree program at University College^. Syracuse .University. 



. 2780 ' Programmed Instruction 

272 COMPUTER ASSISTED INSTRUCTION IN NAVY TECHNICAL TRAINING USING A SM/^LL • 
^. DEDICATED COMPUTER SYSTEM: FINAL REPORT. .Fird, John' D. ; And Others . Naval 
Personnel and Training Research Lab., San Diego,, CA. Nov 1972. 69 p.. 
.(AD-752 999), NTIS price, MF $.95, HC^$3.00. t ... 

An investigation was made of the feasibility of computer assigtidr.ins€^iict;ion 
(CAI) for Navy technical training. The computer system used was. the IBM: 1500 
system: Five CAI modules were developed which could replace 92 hours of the 
class curriculum. CAI provided very effective and efficient instruction. 
CAI students scored higher than class-instructed students on school examina- 
tions as well as supplemental testsi: and required about 45% less .training 
• time. iStudent attitudes wersa qiiite favorabl^s to CAI. A complete 'CAI data 
management and course xevis±on methodology was developed in this project. 
Revisions, using this methx3:dology resulted in marked improvements In. instruc- 
tion. A nunber of new developments were made in brancKing technology for use 
in remediation, 'training, drill and practice, and. review. Incorporation of . 
these developments in CAI lessons was shoxm to produce' substantial reductions 
in training ti^e. Although the CAI training was very effective, the 1500 
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system is not economically feasible for training in basic electronics because 
of the limitation of , 32 terminals, and its relatively high cost. 

See Also: 800G Armed Forces 

273 EFFECTIVENESS OF REINFORCEMENT SCHEDULE IN RELATION TO CERTAIN ADULT CHARAC- 
TERISTICS USING COMPUTER ASSISTED INSTRUCTION. Small, Hazel Christine. " 
North Carolina State University, Raleigh, NC. Department' of Adult Education. 
Adult Learning Resources Project.' June 1970. 196 p.' (ED 095 307). EDRS 
price, MF $.7&; HC $9.i51. . , 

The monograph reports jthe, problem, design, and findings of graduate student 
r^earch directly related to adult basic education teacher training. The 
^ ^ objectives: of this experiment were to assess: (1) the degree of relationship 
among reinforcement, learning, and self concept for adults using computer^ 
assisted instruction (CAI),-d2) changes in learner performance with changes 
in reinforcement schedide, and (3) the contribution of self concept to changes 
in learner performance when reinforcement schedule is varied. It was con- 
ciuded that the sample of^adults exhibited self concepts which were signifi- 
cantly lower than have been predicted." Data indicated significant differences 
between correlations ;of self concept, treatments and all four learner perform- 
ances; (1) achievement, (2) trials/ (3) -time, and (4) errors. An examination 
^ of overall CAI performance indicated that those learners with the least en- * 
abling -ability required more trials but made more actual gains without regard 
, to self concept scores on treatment effects. Having investigated a number or ' 
variables aiding in the design of CAI -materials and progranB, problems for ■ 

further research are suggested. A 30-page bibliography and appendix concludes 
the document . y ' - 

See Also: 1160 , Psychological, Personality Factors 
.<■ 5230 Adult Basic Education - peneral t ' 
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274 AN EVALUATION OF /SELF-LEARNING CENTERS IN ADULT EDUCATION: A RESEARCH REPORT 
OF A PH.D. DISSERTATION. Lifer, Charles W.; And Others. / Ohio State Univer-"^ 
sity, Columbus, OH. College of Agriculture and' Home Economics. Ohio State 
University, Go luirib us, OH. Department of Agricultural Education. Jan 1970. 
24 p. (ED ,066 660), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.58. / 

This report presents a study undertaken to evaluate the/ effectiveness of 
contacting previously unreached urban audiences through the use of films at 
automatic selfAlearning centers.- To accomplish this, ,thQ study attempted to 
. detErmx.ie: (1/) the ext.ent._.to which people in an urbaii business (a large in- ' 
surance company) would A0ok at agricultural films during their lunch hour; 
C2) their reaction to this approach; and (3) the extent to which they would 
learn from this informal self -learning setting. Subjects were randomly cho- 
sen: for both -pre- and post-test phases of the study. From the results, the 
following. Recommendations are proposed: (1) more attention and emphasis 
should be given to publicizing the film to be shown in terms of its content, 
sponsor, and length; (2) the study should be replicated in other urban set- 
tings usJ,hg the same subjebt population for both pre- and post-testing to 
determine changes in knowledge levels; (3) films should be made available 
three tp five days in succession and shown in more than one area; (4) addi- 
tionsL^feuper film cassettes should be developed; (5) a guide should' be 

■/ • ■" -107- , . . ' 
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developed for viewers to follow as the ^ihk is being shown; .C6) additional 
sources of information on the film^s subject should be posted; . C7) the 
potential viewing group *s characteristics should be determined to select 
films; and (8) other .new media types should be considered. • 

See Also: 2735 Coaching, Individual Instruction, Tutoring • 

275- THE LEARNING EFFECTS OF THREE AMOUNTS OF REINFORCEMENT IN COMPUTER ASSISTED 
INSTRUCTION, jaement, Jerome J. K. ; And Others. In Austrillan Journal of 
Adult Education . Vol/l3, No. '3. November 1973. *pp. 131-133. ; 

Research perfbrmed under an Office of Education grant yielded results which 
failed to support the hypothesis that, increases in reinforcement (above and 
...heyond knowledge of results) result in corresponding increases in amount 
'learned. An IBM 1500 Computer- Assisted Instruction .System was used as the 
instructional jdelivery mechanism. 

, • ■ ' ■ / ^ ' 

276 PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS FOR ADULT BASIC EDUCATION: AN EMPIRI- ' 
CALLY-BASED EVALUATION OF MATERIALS DEVELOPED BY THE ADULT LEARNING" CENTER. 
FINAL REPORT. North Carolina Stkte University, Raleigh, NC. Adult Learning 
Center. Nov 1972. 39 p. (ED 103 569), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.95. 

Thei report contains empirically-based evaluations of four adult basic educa- 
tior^ programmed learning, programs : ^ How to Manage Your Money, Jobs; Looking 
Ahead "in Life> and Safety.. Measures of the amount learned "from these pro- 
grams indicate that, in /general, 'they led to sufficient degrees of learning 
to justify their wider distribution to appropriate adult basic education 
students. More particularly , the Jobs and Safety programs led to relatively 
superior amounts of learning, while Money and Looking Ahead led to an ade-- 
quate amount by previously established criteria. Students who used these 
programs and a sample- of teachers for whom these programs are intended gen- 
erally evaluated ^hem favorably. The error rates for all programs were 
extremely low, indicating that the programs are successful. by the error tate 
criterion. . 

See Also: 5230 Adult Basic Education - General 

277 PROGRAMMED LEARNING IN THE SMALL FIRk. Barratt,' A. M.; Lucas, C. B. In 
Industrial and Commercial Training ; Vol. 5, No. 3. Mar 1973. pp. 130^:^133. 

This article starts by discussing the' problems of training manag^ent in 
small_..firms using the traditional course method. These problems are summar- 
ized under the following headings.; own^r /managers do not have the time to 
attend courses, the coTjrses are usually not relevant being aimed at large 
. firms, owner /managers usually find it more difficult to discuss their own 
weakness than managers from large firms. To.attempt to overcome these prob- 
lems a pilot study was done on the use of teaching machines for management 
training in small firms. To start off the pilot study a letter was sent to . 
the managing director of a number of firms stressing the main advantages of 
using a teaching machine (self-pacing, low cost, convenience and the fact 
that th^ programs were problem based). The firms who answered the letter 
were then given a visit'', the use of the machine demonstrated and the machine 

' ; ■ ' 120. -V 
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weeks 

have a 



left vglith a program for them to try out. The training advisor after two 



::ontacted the Firm to monitor progress and deal with problems which may 

risen. The results of the pilot study were on th^ whole extremely 

favorable to the scheme although there was'; some criticism of the programs 
currently availably,, but this is not a gre^t problem.' The future plans are 
ro extenf this system oT" management assis'tance to give' a wider coverage. 



278 UNDERSTANDING -THE PROCESS OF DIFFERENTIAL^ DIAGNOSIS:. PREREQUISITE TO THE 

TRAINING OF MEDICAL AND VETERINARY MEDICAL PRACTITrONERS . -Wagner, Roy M. K. 
Paper ptesented^ to the Adult Education Resear-ch 'Conference (St. Louis, 
, Missouri, April; 1975), 43 p, (ED 110 840), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.^5. 

\ • ' ■ i ■- . 

The. pap(ir describes, an auto-tutprial methoddlogy for training veterinary 
medical practitioners to perform differentir^L diagnoses. It describes ..in 
detail the three phases. of differential diag'nosis: sensory pick-up, a com- 
bination^ of cognition and memory cat egoriz alt ion, the process by which diag- 
nosticians group symptoms and signs prior tol diagnosis; and inferential 
strateg3|, a combination of what diagnosticians refer to as intuition and 
^ confirmation techniques,- The paper criticiz^ traditional methods of class- 
•ro^m instruction in differential diagnosis which present practitionejcs/with 
informational cues in. single disease categories in symptom-grouped fashion v 
^rather tjhan in multiple disease categories characteristic of real-life 
situations. Students instructed in traditional methods when confronted with 
a real djiagnostic problem must first complete a transfer from the learned 
system ojf information (single disease categories) to the alternative system 
(multiply disease categories) before diagnosis can take place. The paper 
briefly reviews a pilotf study, utilizing bbth graduate and undergraduate 
veterinary medical students, which yielded da'ta tending to. Wify the trans-' 
fer hypothesis. Through an under standingkatjj/i'ie differential diagnostic 
process,; howeyer, simulatjpn exercises, can be] constructed to teach the orga- 
nizationi of information into multiple diseasej categories and the inferenrtial 
skill required to utilize the multiple disease categories to reach tentative 
diagnoses. . ' . . i ^-'^ 



See Also: 5850 Medicine and Health* 



' ' i 2800 Correspondence Study 

279 AN. EXPLOkATORY STUDY. OF CORRESPONDENCE STUDEN|rS , Anderson, Thomas H. ; 

Tippy, Paul H. Illinois UniversityV Urbana,. iIL. Division of JJniversity 
Extension, 1971, 29. p, (ED 070 960), EDRS |price, MF $. 76,- HC $1, 95 ,* 

Th'is study is; the fi^tst of a. larger research program aimed /at identifying 

_and_^§xa^^ affecting the selection of, co'mpletion of,.^nd achievement 

in corresponderrGe-SLtjudy, A 15-item questionnaire and a cover letter which 
V explainec^ the project werFlnan:e^^o---486^t.ad^^ who 'were enrolled in at 
least one correspondence course. Only 1.34 ofy^Se~quesTi:mmH^^^ 
in correctly and returned. Three items of data were coded onto the question- 
naires as they Were ■ returned: sex of student , niimber of lessons completed, 
and number* of lessons in the correspondence course. The first four items 
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measure studeoits' reactions to their courses of . stiady and ♦:o,^ correspondence 
study in general.. Results from item 2 show that 64% of the students . rated 
-the cburses interesting of very interesting, while 15%- rated the-poursei as 
uninteresting or very mintefesting. :Responses to item 5 indicate that 
aboud one third of ^e respondent's did not establish a lesson ccmpletioi^ 
S'chedule for their ^course^ Results from items .6 and 7 show that most student^ 
would not have welpowed^elp by the- correspondence office in establishing and! 
administering any /type of lesson schedule.' Reconnnendations include: , (1) that 
eachj correspondence course prepared by universityinstructors be evaluated 
peerp of ^^he insty(ructor ; and (2) that mate'rials be pre^red which will enable 
a st'udent to plan his study schedule. ^ 



is 



280 REPORT OF ASSESSMENT AND DEVELOPMENT-'r.INCE' S DEPARTMENT OF COiflRESPONDENCE 
INSTRUCTION. Wedemeyer, Charles "A. Wisconsin University, Madison, WI, 
University Extension/ Feb 1973. 69'p. (ED 078 299), EDRS price, MF $.76, 
HC ;$3.3?.. ' ^ ^ - ] 

■ 7 

An jevaluatiah of INCE's Department of Correspondence Instruction, Cari^cas, | 
Venezuela, was carried out to evaluate the present program, suggest ways inf 
which the present program can be expanded, and advise the staff in the use / ^ 
of media and technology. The six chapters of . the report are as follows: / 
l.j Introduction; 2.. Background to Development; 3..Evaluat ion of the Cor— / 
respondence Instruction Department and Program; 4. Areas of Potential Growtlir- 
Development as, the Aiig of Educatdon; 5V Evaluation and Quality control; anti 
6i Guidelines for Phase II Development and Cpnclusio^n. Seven appendixes tJo 
I the report provide information concerning persons and docukents consulted; 

JNCE: Mission, Objectives; Department of Correspondence Instruction: Mission, 
Qbjectives; INCE: Structure in Vhich bepartmerit Operates; Departmer\t of C^r- - 
respondence Instruction: Program Development Processes^; Correspondence Cur- 
, iriculum and Courses; and Department 'of -New ftet hods: Mission, Objectives./ 

■ / . . . . ■ • /..■ ' 

281 ,;A SURVEY OF TIME REQUIRED TO COMPLETE UNDERGRADUATE COURSES BY CORRESPOND- 

. :/ENCE STUDENTS AND BY ifESlDENCE STUDENTS. Anderson, Thomas H. 1971. 20 p. 
. ;.;(ED 0.67. 55i), EDRS^price, MF $.7^ ' I , 

/ ~A survey method of research was used 'to colleqt data from correspondence , 
4 and residence students at the University of Illinois concerning their pte- -A 
I sent courses. Results indicate that the time required to prepare le*Ssons 
i for a correspondence coircse is approximately equal to tl^at required for 
/ residence students. The major exception, to this finding is in the /humanities- ^ 
/ . area where preparation for-correspondence study is somewhat greater. Ratings 
/ from correspondence students show the courses to be, on the average, interest- 
ing and rather diff±cult:^ Difficulty in a course seemed to be more a function" 
of the amount of writing required by the lessons than by whether thd course 
was interesting or not. ' 
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• ' 2900 Discussion - groups * . 

282 -PERCEPTIONS OF THE NATURE AND S96PE OF EFFECTIVE ADULT VOCATIONAL TEACHER - 
-CHARACTERISTICS AS HELD BY ADUUt STUDENTS, TEACHERS, AND COORDINATORS OF 
'ADULT EDUCATION IN OKLAHOMA AREA VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL CENTERS. Penner, 
Wayman R. ; Price., Robert R. Oklahoma State D^artment of Vocational and 
Technical Education, Stillwater, OK.. Division of Research, Planning, and 
Evaluation. July 18, 1972. 30 p. (ED 069 894), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC 
$1.95; 

o '^^ purpose of this study was to identify those behavioral teaching acts or 
patterns which characterize the effective adult vocational teacher as 
perceived by means of a questionnaire administered to eight coordinators 
of adult education programs, 70 adult' teachers or trade and industrial educa- 
tion, and 865 adult student^ in trade and ind4s£j:-ial education -firom eight 
selecte'd vocational schools 'in Oklahoma. The'^q^a^stipnnaire was^ developed by 
a. panel of experts and by the directors of the schools used in the study and 
administered during the eighth to tenth- week Qf class in the Fall 1972'^school 
year. Structured to obtain responses on a 5-^oint rating scale as to the 
degree that respondents perceived the item to be an adult vocational teacher 
^ education heed, questionnaire results show that adults and adult educators 

agreed that all behaviors in this study are indicative of the ideal adult 
' vocational^ teacher, although they did not agree as to. the relative importance 
of some items;-'^- ThGse^^ ^he highest ratings were: (1) exhibits 

enthusiasm and support for ^he -teaching field, (2) teadhes, practices, and 
enforc&s preventive shop, safety^ procedures, and (3) gives demonstrations of 
skills and procedures. 

283 .TEACHING^ EDUCATIONALLY .DISADVANTAGED ADULTS TO READ. SchneU,. Thomas R. 

-—r '^si.per presented at the Annual Convention of the International Reading Associa- 
tion (18th, Denver, Colorado, May 1-4, 1973) . 10 p. (ED 074 453), EDRS 
price, MF $.76, HC $1.58. 

This study compares the effectiveness of two approaches to teaching survival 
reading skills to ^50 semi-literate adults. One group was given reading in- 
struction from high interest-low vocabulaiy reading materials at appropriate 
levels of difficulty according to their results on the Gray Oral Reading 
Test, Form A. The second groupwas given reading instruction in materials 
selected because of their frequency of use in daily activities, such as 
newspapers, magazines, fotms for welfare payments, driver *s licenses, appli- 
ance warranties, andrjob applications with no attention given to the read- 
ability level of any of the materials. ^ Following four months of small group 
tutoring three times a week, both groups were retested with Form B of the . 
the Gray Oral and were administered a questi^onnaire to assess their feelings 
about the program and how much they, felt it help them. The second group made 
. significant gains on the post-test and also had more positive feelings about 
the program. Findings indicate^ that increases in performance were more 
closely related to motivation than to instructional materials.^ 
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TOWARD GOG AND MAGOG OR? : A CRITICAJs REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE OF ADULT GROUP 
"DISOISSION. Osinski-, Franklin W. W,; And Others. Syracuse University, NY; 
ERM CJ^earinghouse on Adult Education. Syracuse University, NY; Publications 
ProgramXIji Continuing Education. lAug_1972. 92 p. (ED 066 652), EDRS price,. 
MF ^.76, HC- $4.43. ^ • ^ ^""^ 

This repor'j presents a review of research on group discussion as used in f 
adult education within the context of the nature of man and in relation to 
his ultimate end of self-realization. The review considers CI) those fac- • 
tors involved in group . discussion; (2) its Inroad purposes,, for example, 
mutual education, affecting self-concept, and attitudes and interpersonal 
change; and (3) approaches to it, for example, the leadership role, non- 
manipulation approaches, anoi human relations and sensitivity training. Dis- 
cussion ds also examined in the service of institutions — parent education, 
religious education, education for aging, and public affairs discussion. 
Discussion and the mass media are reviewed, that is, international uses, 
cpmmuhity education, and a recent scientific approach. Such pitfalls to be' 
avoided as mechanistic values, educational chauvinism, intellectual elitism, 
and the tyranny of numbers . are analyzgd.' The. final' chapter deals with the- 
/'precipice of infinity" in which tlie following topics are discussed: affective 
and intellectual s^lf-actualization, and ideal discussion groups, and whether 
life itself is at" stake. 



/ 2920 Euman Relations, Laboratory Training 

AN ATTEMPT TO ASSESS THE PSYCHOLOGICALLY DISTURBING EFFECTS OF T-GROUP 
TRAINING. Cooper, C. L. In Social and Clinical Psychology , Vol. "7, Pt. 4. 
Dec 1972. pp. 342-345. 

A' principal objection to T-group training is that it may. be psychologically 
disruptive. Reddy (1970) used the -Tennessee self-concept scale. T-group 
members shpwed significantly more changes toward greater pathology. This 
study measured participants' behavior which might reveal psychological dis- 
turbance. Two basic, questions Were posed: did T-group. volunteers have per- 
sonality differences from people -who did not volunteer? Did participants 
seek, medical advice after training? This study was designed to see if T- 
group participants were more likely to visit their doctor than non-partici- 
pants. Subjects "uised were 36 third-year psychology students, 19 in a T~grbup, 
17 in a control group. Psychometric differences between members of the groups' 
were measured with the 16 PF (form C) . The Student Health Service provided 
information on visits to doctors by 33. subjects during the seven weeks after 
the T-group and during the same seven weeks in the second year. Approximately 
60% of all subjelcts visited the Student Health Service during each period; 
there was no sigTn:f<Lcant difference between T-group and control group. Evi- 
dence "indicated no psytrhoJLogical distrubance in T-group. members, but these 
were all volunteers and stu^^nts: non-volunteer, non-student T-group members 
may ^react differently. ^"""""^ 



286 DIFFERENTIAL T-GROUP GAINS IN ACCEPTANCE-REJECTION OF THE SELF VERSUS 

OTHERS. Hurley, John R. ; Force, Elizabeth J. 1971. \ 18 p. (ED 066 664) 
EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.58. ' 

This is th(B report of a "human relations" lab which was held on a rural 
estate where the staff and participants lived for eight days. 'Both six 
monirtis after and five weeks before participation in this intensive T-gro up 
experience, the participants were described by themselves, one intimate, and 
one colleague: on a variety of personality measures which reduced—as antici- 
pated from theory — to independent measures of self-acceptance (SA) and other- 
acceptance (OA), Covariance analysis of perceived changes (postlab score 
minus prelab score) revealed significant'gaihs on both dimensions as well as 
significant variations in self-acceptance gains by T-groups. Within-lab 
ratings of trainers by T-group members on effectiveness, self-dipclosure, and 
feedback-seeking generally correlated positively and significant Ly with 
changes in both self-acceptance and other-acceptance by! T-group units. Senior 
trainers ^who were diplomats, in clinical psychology were, notably most effec- 
tive. The need for a greater emphasis upon the, acceptance of others was indi- 
cated by the much, smaller overall gain in OA tlian in SA.i * 

287 THE EFFECT OF PERSONALITY ON PERFORMANCE. Mallows, Ricjiai^d. In Industrial' ^ 
Training International , Vol. 8, No. 11. Nov 1973. pp. 321-322. T 

Trainee programers were studied to see which structure for training was most 

effective—groups selected by personality traits, random grouping, and 
•individuals., The selected groups were superior ia technical information " 
but individuals shov/ed the best productivity rate. 

... ■ Id 

See Also: 1160 Psycho Ipgical, Personality Factors \ 

288 EFFECTS OF A GROUP COUNSELING MODEL ON SELF-CONCEPT AND RELATED VARIABLES 
WITH ADULT. MEMBERS OF DISADVANTAGED FAMILIES. AN AFFECTIVE EVALUATION STUDY 
COUNSELING SERVICES REPORT NO. 20. Mayotte, Alan C. ; Conrad, Rowan W. ^ ~ 
Mountain-Plains Education and Economic Development Program"; Inc., Glasgow 

^ AFB, MT. Sep 1974. 68 p. (TED 103 572), EDRS price MF $.76, HC $3.32. 

The study examines the effectiveness ^qf theme-centered group counseling 
conducted by experienced professionalS^bunselors in impacting the self 
confidence of disadvantaged adults arid also the development! of interpersonal 
and intrapersonal sensitivity. Major' questions focused on 'ascertaining if: 
(L) self concept developments of a sample of entering student^ were less 
favorable than those of the. general population, (2) self concept could be 
improved through the group counseling technique employed, and (3) improvement 
in self concept differed ^between an eclectic cognitive cycle and two refer- 
ence gro^s../ Secondary questions,, regarding the effect of treatment on inter- 
personal and .^-itrapersonal facility were also addressed. Subjects were drawn 
from students in the program and were assigned to various' group counseling 
situations..! Results are discussed in terms of differeh^^s^bfetween^ex^^ 
mental subjects ' entry scores and^SCS^norms dif feHnc pr^- and . ^ 

post-treatment^SC.S^..s POI scales, comparison between" treat- 

_„___ment-'and"re'ference groups on indicators of self concept development, develop- 
ment of interpersonal and intrapersonal facility, and comparison between 
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groups on these variables. Overall conclusions are that expsTimental subjects 
experience subnormal self concept development at initiation of treatment, that 
counseling t-reatment positively impacts self perception, and. that the strong- 
est impact l3 found in the theory focused group. 

See Also: 1^60 Psychological, Personality Factors 
4^750 Disadvantaged Groups - Minority 

AN EVALUSnMr OF A. RACE RELATIONS SEMINAR. Gaines. R-^ -haird-'N. ; Hoine, Hasfed. 
Naval Te-.rnnLcr-al Training CoramarLd, A=^^,IlingtrTi, TN. "^se '^rrh Brsmch. Apr 
36 p. (lZH 07^. 366), EDRS ^ $.76, HC $1.95. 

This repcrrr e y- .uates the ef Jecrr. '«ness of a' seminar 4::pru.ach t o changing 
attinude' ri- je relations. Ti,,- ^ cemnars were rela;ciiveL7 openr-emded dia- 
logue be: n^Bt black and \mite ser' i.camen. The sem±n.-rs laad 16 members and 
were r^cr. two facilitators than had only local or linEal training. Atti- 
tude cii^n e W6u3 measured by the Woodmansee.. Multifacrci Raizial Atti^tude 
Inventory A six-group experimental design was use aat provided for 
testing prlo^ to the seminar, testing at the end of r ons-wcs^ seminar, 
and at a _iurr.:^~month interval with appropriate contr£2l gromps.. Results 
indicated trhciX the seminar 'chai^iHSLd racial attitudes i i.^nificantly ^ in an 
equalitari— direction, at: the rrr^e-week and three-mc a toting intervals. 

EVALUATION 0^ THE USE OF GROUP DYNAMICS TRAINING IN THE EXPANDED FOOD AND 
NUTRITION EDUCATION PROGRAM. Mertvedt, Marjory M. A paper presented at 
the Adult Education Research Conference CSt. Louis, MO, April 17, 1975), 
^31 p. (ED 110 844), EDRS price,>MF $.76, HC $1.95. 

The paper evaluates the use of group dynamics training for Expanded Food and 
Nutrition Education Program (EFNEP3 aides in Ohio and assesses low income 
homemakers* adoption of group participation. The treatment group of aides 
was given week--long experimental group dyriamics training which was coupled 
with nutrition and money management subject matter. A second group partici-' 
pated in two, day-long group dynamics training sessions, and a third group 
had no training in group dynamics except for a brief introduction. The 
aides studied were tKe total population of EFNEP aides in three Ohio Exten- 
sion areas. Aides in the first two groups registered an increase in positive 
attitude toward grpup teaching over time. The second and third groups 
registered an increase in knowledge of group dynamics methods over time, 
whereas the first group remained stationary. Regarding adoption of group 
methodology, the treatment group significantly attained the .training objec- 
tives. The data- indicate, however, that, other factor&.^esides training can 
influence aide adoption of group Wthodblbgy. The data also sl>ow a sub-- 
stantial proportion of -low "income^'EFNEP hpmemakers desire some kind of group 
activity, especially rural women, metropolitan black woinen,_and_women^-witH "~ 
few years of schooling. — ^"7" 

HELPING A LEARNING GROUP MATURE". Parsons, Jerry. Prepared for presentation 
at the AEA-ZUSA Conference (Miami, Florida, November 5, 1974). 12 p. (ED 
106 498), EDRS price, 'MF $.76, HC $1.58. 



The ultima^iE ;id?^1 ^jof learning group is to hslp learners achieve their goals 
and objec^xavsaj a^^^ rr^'oielp them learn to live in a rapidly changing and 
evolving society, m-liiin the cantext of social iihange, the author examines 
how internal dyr ^aimics? —an be xiss=d to aid a teacher in developing an effecti^ 
learning ^oup.. Dra«zng from psychology, sbcioiogy, and adult aducarlon, tas 
paper deals vCit^ ^iie. srructure amd definition of learning groups; che^ inter- 
ests ,rmoti.va5t: ns^, esxrectations, and aspiratio'Tif' each individt^; ithe 
development a c:ancfriciLvre atmosphere; group si^-^^ri irid composition; group 
identity; fe^H ^^T contrail; group standards; tiuni^: -.^lations skills:; role defi- 
nition; cor!?v5i.,.| . :ioini-.-i::ttems; goals; methods; iH-i group evaluation. The 
role cf the lti±a;iae-c: eie^ ves from that of the rrar' tional educator to one of 
facilitator .rh^c -nmerstand the dynamics of collective behavior and its 

impact on the .ixrrai:::^ Several checkpoints fc: the facilitator to be 
aware of are: ;ro,iip s:^^:^ diverse capabilities wii±in a group; mutual involve- 
ment of facilL^a .tr -ar student; group solidarity; maintenance of Hi.:.-ndards 
related to sub^;:t cnospQ.tency; detexrtion of problems; student respai!sd.bility 
for learning; t o-ii '.- a; effecti-we.. interdependent communication; ccordina- 
tion of needs, ^^^ =uie methods; and. the mechanics of group evaluation. A 
bibliography is ]rD>>i::if^. > ; 

"\ 

See Also: 400 V-^-WIION 



HUMAN RELATIONE .fijvt KDK. McRae., Jean A. Nation^ Education Ass o:ciation, 
Washington, DC. Ceiitr^:^ for Human Relations. 1971. 43 p. (ED 064 058), 
EDRS price, MF -.l^i, ui: ^1.95. 

Intended for Ic ^^1 hiissn relations conmiittee.s and commissions, this ideabook 
may serve as a c yourself kit, a springboard for human relations action, 

shovd.ng concrete -Vr— ran steps that can i>e taken. Ideas and suggestions 
given in the boxi). ijiay be used to provide a basis for organizing a human 
relations commxtxe^; awaken the educational community to the. vast range of 
human relations cDncems; provide material for thought, discussion, roleplay, 
and personal ijivoiZiveTTient ; and provide curriculum materials for high school 
and college claBS=rs ami in-service training of teachers. Activities suggested 
in Part I incluoB ^.urvsys,- contests, meetings and small group discussions, 
special events anc celebrations, games and exercises, displays, multiethnic 
and multicultural education, special youth programs , conferences and workshops, 
community ihvol^miiJEmt 3a\d political action, and projects with young children 
and foreign couitnritq^. Paxt 11, Think Tank, is developed for teachers needing 
an aid to stimulaias i£sry thinkirrg as a prelude to action. Action stimulators 
are of two kinds : '.'11 isitiuations^ designed for either oral or silent reading 

and discussion to ;:^M;.au ke an educational exchange of opinion, and (2^ _roler- 

plays, based on wisat ±33!ipens. in dailyi^JLife.- Both activ by 
groups_ gf^questioHs aro3ind'-ar"reiated issue. 

See Also: 2210 Community Education and Development 

HUMAN RELATIONS TEAHHNGL. Newstiram, John W,. In Training and Develbpmeist 
Journal , Vol. 27, Mr.. 4. April 1973. pp. 3-6. * 

Compares ts^o traoLning program^ ±n a controlled experimental procedure to y 
demonstrate the valuer of human relations training. 
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rDENTIFYHlG A POWER ELITE IN A MICROCOSMIC ADULT COWCTiNirY. ttidbsrrs, William 
B. 27 p. (ED 092 797), EDRS price MF $.^6, HC $1.S^ 

The stufliy presents the results of testing an original: -c^-^^-arvaticcri Instriiment 
designed to ^entif y a power elite in multiple sessiicaQ^iJDcf two s:;^t-ineniber 
aditlt discussion groups • Two questions guided the (feroimpmEnt erf rhe study: 
(1) Can.;a power elite ba- :identif led in participation tti^jjaing ^^gnMps? (2) Can 
an effecrnxve observation instrument with acceptable tsi'^iLcal disracteristics 
be develioped to identify behavior manifestations of ?KDwer in participation 
training- groups? Relate literaturevi.S ;rev^ tsszllng .Tnethodoiiirigy-^ and 

statistical procedures^ ;disGus^ed.* The \study- coucladi^ tV.iat. both questions are 
answered affirmatively snd^^that in support of statements :aa^de thar power; 
relatioms -are an integraJL p^rt of group processes in whim decisions are made, 
powder identification is a starting ' place for assessla.^ wpi^re a group is in 
relation: to -patterns of influence in decisioarmaking xrroblem solving. A 
blbliognaphy, tables and social interaction survey ais .ariluded. 

IMPACT OF GROUP COUNSELING ON SELF . AND OTHER AC.C.KPTAmrw ;^}m PERSISTENCE WITH 
RURAL DISADVANTAGED STUDENT FAMILIES. COUNSELING SEKHZEE REPORT m. 15. 
Schwager, Herbert A.; Conrad, Rowan W. Hountain-PlaxE Tcinicat^pn acid Economic 
Development Program, Inc., Glasgow AFB, MT. Jime i974. L7 p. (jm 103 573), 
EDRS price, MF $.76, Hc'$1.58. 

The current ^study examined the effectiveness of ^a theme-centered develop- . ; 
mental group model focusing on communications and on the diff^^r^tial effects 
of two group settings foi: counseling delivery. The subjects wx^ 32 young, 
disadvantaged adults, consisting of 15 carried couples and two divorced 
females, who were randomly assigned to ^pdiise together and spouse apart 
treatment options focusing up.on the mnnespta Couples Communication I^rogram 
(MGCP). The success criteria were improved self and other acceptance as 
measured by the^'Berger Self Acceptance Scale. Both settings showed signifi- 
cant improvement on each accepitance variable with ijo significant diSerence 
observed between treatment settings, leading to the conclusions that the MGCP 
is an effective vehicle for improving self and other acceptance in t:he popu- 
lation in both spouse together and spouse apart treatment settings. 

See Alsp: 1160 Psychological, Personality Factors 

2230 Rural Communities 



IS THE LABORATORY METHOD'S VALUE LIMITED IN ORGANIZATIONALLY HIXED STRANGER 
GROUPS? Cohen, Barry M. ; Keller, George, Jr. In Training acrd Dgszelopme nt 
Journal, Vol* 29, No; 9. Oct 1975. pp. 41-45. 

The results of the study of 30 volunteer trainees suggest rhat, although 
trainers hasTs little control over the kind of trainees senr. uo am external 
laboratory program and the type of organizations sending tiEsm., such control'.' 
appears unnecessary. 

See Also: 6200. mNAGEMENT, SUPERVISION 
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pI^S^'" ^ COhPA^JiTIVI STUDY OF THE VIEWS OF ^Umi LElJlN-MD 

^YM0H::.:.5. oATTELL, Cowell, liarherl^ -aper pres^nced a:^ r:he Annual 
Meeti^ the Speeca ConnnuEi;<iflciion Aaaojclation (58th, Chicago Illinois, 
Deceite 27-30, 1972.1. 12 p. (^d 07J2 ^SL;) ... EDRS price, MF i.; 5, tHC $1.58. 

ThQ am^hoT c(mtras_ts the view:, f two tW±sts on leadershirD aud communica- 
Cioos Raymond B. Cattell and _ ,.-t Lesdm. Cattell takes the ' atr^horitarian 
viev tnat leaders are bonx, rto ^ade, and. proposes the appli_-at::^in of 
euganxrr^meas aires ±o^ develop tr. .leader- tiiat society needs, . st-essing 
the iTOtance of research to n^ilp to ide^fy leaders. Lewfc,, ^ssu^es the 
more t^ocratic view chat leac-r^hip quail ci-s can be leaxne- --i'that 
evexyor-s is ^mtentialLy a leac^^ in the franswork of groirn ciac-, on. The 
author ^IdH rhat -both Cattell md -Lea-a bald optimistic views : " the future 
and th^ °^ and that caey are aninaLly scientific and i-.iimanitarian. 

Lewini3ns m.gn:t avail themselves more-.^eI:y of the tprecisian -of Cattell's 
method^,, whs^s Cattell could profitably employ the Lewini^ :.x±nciple of 
actave ^H^erfnnentation witn change. Zi^ pansibilxties fox synthesis of the 
t^vo approacaes suggest interesting prcEpects for future research, training 
and a pT-i np . - . 

. See Al£o: 40OO Teachers, Leaders, Change Agents 

298- LEAMTOG GROUPS. . Douglas, Daryl. Ih Australian Journal of Adult E ducation 
Vol. 12, No. 2. July 1972. pp. 72-7^': ■ : •' 

Author compares and analyzes the objectives and methods of axci-cs and 
discussion rieaming") groups; he f indis the latter more open^ wx-h "reality 
less cent ere cf ±n toe life of the group.'" 

299 A NARBiSIIVE OF HEAD START PARENTS IN pa^RTICIPANT GROUPS. WchLxord, Paul 
1971. 57 p. CED 073. 824), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $3.32. 

Sensitivity training groups rarely have been conducted among people of low 
income. A modification of the laboratory training method, here call the 

participant group method," was used with low- income biack parents of Head 
Start children to demonstrate under, what conditions participant groups might 
,__..be.help.ful to -parents and their childxea. Eight different groups, each Eet 
twice a wekk for eight, weeks ' wichin the cnontext of either helping the child 
with language skills at home or helping tlhe parents .with their problems or 
child-rearing. Parent trainers worked in teams of two, including a mother 
from., the community. Both fathers 'and motkiers participated. Most fproups 
succeeded in: engaging the parents' participation in child-rearing air relat:^ 
discussimns, as judged from the attendance knd the group process data. In 
conclnsiisi, ths part icipeia; group method, seems to be a very effective' vehic" « 
to deliver community-cliiEO.Tal psydhological services directly £o low-incoiae'~ 
parents _or educational,- rsmecial , and pireventive functions regarding their 
^prescfaoEL children. • 

See Also.:: 4760 Poor 

7m20 FAMIEf , EAR£Kr EMJCATIOSE: 
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THE t?ela::ionssiip between GRQtiP'=5^:cESS trailing and group problem solving. 

?ankovr5.xi, M^ry L.; And OthernB, in Adult Education , Vol. 24, No. 1. Fall 
1973. 10-42. ' 

The sr^dy invastigated the rslatciuuship between group process training and 
group £ffa:^tt^/eness. Statisitic^ tests of the data revealed/ Cl) slgnificaatly 
greater distribution of parrxcl^>akt:ion, (2) a significantly smaller percent-- 
age oz ^If rriented contriiaitij;i)ir^ and a higher proportion of group oriented 
contriibutiaisij and (3) significaxxif ; y higher quality solutions to problems by 
tine traiEiad rroup. 

Nate: Alsr ravallable as Ph.n. thesis frooa Florida State University, 

:iall3:i3-a&see, FL. Coll&grr of Educaxion. Available fromi University 
«l:crr fxLms, .300) North Zssc^ Rd., Ann Arbdr, MI 48106. June 1972. 



A three; ^IS£N]35:L model for ANAIirSiS OF COMMUNICATION. FINAL REPORT. Boyd, 
Robert D. vCLsconsin Universirr/. Madison, WT. Adult \Ins true tional Research 
Laboratory. Sep 10, 1972. 131 p. .(ED 068 795) , EDRS price, MF $.76, HC 
$6.97. 

A transHctional theonry which viixws interpersonal behavior as being communi- 
cat'ed similtanecrusiiy on 3 channels was tested. Forty dyadic groups were 
composred which Tanked from compax^ibility to incompatibility through all pos- 
sible crrmbinatijDns on the 3 channels. The groups tested the hypothesis 
that there womld bie a linear relationship between' intro-grroupvcompatibilit^/ 
^and a ^t ofJ^5 fependent variables. Each of the dyads was scheduled for a 
half-hour dis:cussion period in ^^ch mambers workec togetlier to solve a 
case study problem. Fcllowi.ng t:he discussion sessions, each member completed 
a past--i!reet±iig test insairument* Results of 3 bf the linear relationships 
weina ir. the predicted ^direct loir; the fourth set ^f_ dat^a provided conflictual 
resuxiis?; and the &zth set of data gave^YeTuTts not supportive of the theory. 

THSEE: CHANNEL THEG^ OF C^JSgUNICATION IN SMALL GROUPS. Boyd, Robert D.; 
Wi-^23Dii, John P. Z.IZ, Adult TiSiucatiou, Vol. 24, No. 3. Sjtring 1974. pp. 
167-1B3. 

Ill initial test ojf ^ rz^^etyzy of increasing content., foxty experimental 
xr^ass Tsxs)g±ng from xomp acf brr^n' ty to incompatibility were composed and 
^aZTSSx^i^, 1!he three chsamels. are identified as the motivation, delivEry and 
^:nixxrssst±nm chanmsls* A-lineax relationship between intra-group compatibiiity 
aniL sere vO f £lvfc de^sad^t vanniables was hypothesized. - . 
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= 2P50 Sisnulaxlonj Gaming 

-03 ANALYSIS 01 THE TRANSFER Cj TMoHIKG, SUBSTITUTION, A^E) FIDELITY OF SIMULATION 
■ OF TRAINING EQUlPJJiiNT . TASG RESSJRT 2. Nav^ Training Equipment Cehcer, 
Orlando, FL- Training Analysis and Evaluatlcn Group. 1972. - 45 p/i (ED 070 
272-)., EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1. 95. ' / ■ ^ . 

This report summarizes, evaLuates, -ind synthesizes the data on the training 
value of .training devices. Tha -e^v— discusses the issues of substitution 
of sonjB OTjarational training. tlsE by rraining devices and the relatianship 
between, training effectiveness and ■::ist (fidelitv of simuission) . These 
■ general canclusions were mace: (1) -xnerimeircs reveal that substantial amoumts 
of flight time can be substi tuted cox by sinEEilaS^ar time; (.2) most experimental 
work iias been dane on simple aixcxaft. and trainenrs; (3) diiSrcerenl: kinds of 
flight tasks have different transfer effects.; (4) the levell of simulation and 
kind of -raaner importantly InfliKuce transfer; (5) careful specification of 
both tra:xner and operational tasks is necessary if transfer is to occur- (6) 
motion or particular kinds affects trainee performance and transfer;! (7) 
addition of motion and visual displays increases fidelity requirements^ 
(8) how ^ aevics is used may infiifflnee learning and transfer to a greater 
degree tsatt trainer design; (9) 32i:fferences ifaec»een training and operational 
equipment ax& necessary to axplcdrr training ^tmology; (^0) a precise 
specification of tasks and m-asuESs of operaJiiaiaal transfer tasks is vital to 
effectiveaess evaluation. 
. - ' "* ' - 

See Also: 8000 Armed Forc^ 

304 APPLICATION AND UTILIZATICSa OF TESINING AIDS ASD DEVICES: SIMUU::,TED EI^GI^ 
AND TRAINEE PERFORMANCE EMLUATION. FINAL REPORT. Chesler, Damd J. Naval 

\ ^Personnel and Training Re^arch Lafc , , San Diego, OA. (aD-749 (005), NTIS 
price, MF $,95, HC S'i.OO, 

The final reporrt sumanarizt. ac^onlpiishments and iTnplica:i:ions: of the proi'sct 
for th^ dex^eliopment and iTE-'.^saentation of Navy £-aining de^/ices t^as: utiiliae 
computer-based simulation. fSs emphasis is on Nsrv Ant±-Air Warfare in afaa 
shore-basec training erndxcuassnt, but the results are sEnlicafale to other 
training ennzironments- The rjept^rt aisi: describes achie^enxs in the ai3 as 
of exercise rflesign. i&-.,tii :c=sivemiflmal_and Nav>' lEactical Data S^tems (N-DS) 
are repressEEeo. Thfe. ffiEtaaajav^lagicsI procedures are appircaiile do tactics 
avaluation.aad s^rat-an ^fect ivese^ evaluation. 

See Also-: SOBO Armed Lcnxcss 

305 THE DESIGN AND EVAI.UATIDN OF A RURAL LAND USE PLANNING SIHULAT ION GAME 
Barkley, William^.; Dickinson, Gary. In Adult Education . Vol. 24, No. L 
Sunaner 1974. pp. 1280-292. ~ 

Forty rural adults of British Columbia participated in a aimi^lation -^aane 
using land. capafetlity data to taach rural adults certain mrin-fcples ^nd 
coiapetencies resguixed for effective land use piannitis. 

See Also: Bhzsl Communities 
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30& SNAP/SMART II. FINAL REPORT. Educ^ioaal Conipiiter Corp. , Radnor , PA. 
/ Apr 30, 1972. 71 p. (PB-210-864) , OTIS prica, MR $.95, se- catalog for 
/ hardcopy price. 

/ • ° ■ ' * . 

... -'^'^?4:^®es with low reading achievement (0 tro 45±i grade levels) ^re recruited, 
fasted, au-d selected for training in four isre^: auto mec^iaaics, appliance * 
repair service, heatirrg services^ and electrromics, especiaLiy rsdio and tele- 
vision repair. The project employed a work sinnulation device, tihe Smart 
siiffiulator, to help overcome . die tradiHionaL trrainlng program reliance on 
printed textbook matter whiMe concurrently t££aching remedial reading and 
mathematics to upgrade basic skills. 

See Also: 5230 Adult Basic Education ^ General 

6500 OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION - IMaUSTRIAL TRAINING, "VOCATIONAL 
REHABIL1TAI3IIJN 



3Q10 Inservice 

307 .BALANCED PROGRAMMING E^-USI/A .STAFF UNDJimEmNDS IT TO 3E, HOW MUCH 

COMMITMENT THEY HAVE TO IT, ASD WHAT DIEEEESStC:!: THE AERIL, 1:971 IN-DEPTH 
WORKSHOP MADE: RECOMMENDATIOKIS FOR FURTHER SIAWF mVEmmmT 3D MIHIEVE 
BALANCED PROGRAMffilNG. Benne^tt, Claude Bespaxtment o:f Agxiciiirmre , Wash- 
ington, DC. Extension Servicev. SesD 19Z1^ 2S is. (ED DJ5 TSLG), EDRS price, 
MF $.76, HC $1.9^. 

-The ES-USDA staff'*:a understaaidl^ng ^f, arrcepxraarce af , :ancf -^^rzely^d feasibi- 
lity of balanced tarograiniain^ ^sjaere. measiEisd aefore and afrtsr: 3i ES-USDA work- 
shop concerning tSis balanced pr-t§;rsnimiii!^ cnmnspt. A SCTsnri:: differential 
scale was used, iSssults showeTl thac:: CD ^ srtaf f belis^ss rJhe following 
changes would be niacessary fojr 'balanced: pa^^r^nnmitEg — «l±gnriy less adult- 
oriented, much mora racially i±xEral, TOirb mai a x . lom-ijic^xis^ or te nted, much more 
urban-oriented, much more scrcisn^y (vs* tefn:?Tc^flDgix:aIlT.) ^rltf>nted, slightly 
more oriented towa^rd low ednrrrrojin, moctexal^Ll^ more .commnairvr (rather than 
family) oriented, .much more inrncKrative, -sliFghrfy more puiilie;^!!^ (vs. special 
interest) sanctioned, and much iiErre politicallr bold; (2) oeQ / 3SX of ES staff 
are coinmittee to anhieving pro^gnam balance .witirm the next ~5 years; (3) the 
workshop increased: staff pxefesence for 3ja2£anceE prograimiin^ (4'0 the workshop 
decreased perceived feasib£lity of balflinacec^ It is recommended 

that the feasibility of baTom^d programsning ?He ifemoimti^ed :ro ES staff. 

See Also : 7600 Cooper^dt^viEu, Rural SctexLsi^; 
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308 DEVELQ5MENT OF TRAINING FOR A NEW MANUFACTURING PROCESS. Sisson, Gary R. \ 
In Tra:sning and Development Journal ; Vol. 26, No, 12. Dec 1972. pp\22-31.\ 

Assesament of an in-house approach to start-up training in a process industry. v 

See Also: 1505 Program Planning and Processes • x . 

309 ESTlkATED COST OF ON-THE--JOB TRAINING TO THE 3-SKlLL LEVEL, IN THE COMMUNICA- 
TIONS CENTER OPERATIONS SPECIALTY. Dunham, Alan D. Air Force Human Resources 
Lab., Lackland AFB, TX. Personnel Research Division. June 1972. 35 p. 
(AI>'753 ?}93), NTIS price, MF $.95, HC $3.00. 

Decisions concerned with the use of alternative Air Force training methods 
require several types of data. Among these areccapacity to train, cost of 
the training, and quality of the trained airmen. The two methods of formal 
training in the Air Force are on-the-job training (OJT) and technical 
school training. The data currently being provided to decision makers 'for 
selecting the proper mix of these two training methods c^ be substantially 
improved* - . 

See ALSO v. 8000 Armed iForces 



310 SYSTEMASIC APPROACH TO ON-THE-JOB TRAINING. PART 1. Higgs, M. J. In The 
Ilralning: Officer . Vol. .8, No. 11. Nov 1972. pp. 332--337. 

Paper is concerned with training within the insurance business and attempts 
toishow a±e value of a systematic . approach to on-the-job training and to 
exCTiine tthe effectiveness of programs constructed in such a manner. 



311 SYSTEMATIC APPROACH TO ON-THE-JOB TRAINING, PART 2. Higgs, M. J. In The 
Training Officer > Vol. 8, No. 12. Dec 19^2. pp. 358-363. — 

Paper is continuation of an article on training within tfie insurance business 
and attempts to show the value of a systematic approach to on-the-job 
training and to prove that the methods discussed .in this paper enable train- 
ing to. a high degree.of accuracy to be effected in a short time. 

■■ ■ . V 

t" .1 
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3050 Demonstration 

^NTINUATION OF A SPECIAL EXPERIMENTAL DEMONSTRATION PROJECT IN ADULT 
ECeC^ON. FINAL REPORT. Detroit Pub-lic^cKools7-^DetToitT"MI-— 1971^ -37p, 
(ED ldl^450), EDRS-price, MF $.76, HC $1.95, 

The project attex^ted to^involve uneducated/^nd undereducated and/or unem- 
ployed and underemi>Iqyed young adults in an education-tutorial-employment 
oriented program. The^~^i:§port discusses the result of a review of the project' 
efforts and suggests chants where needed to achieve sound and humane urban- 
oriented educational practices-.. The program was divided into areas of 
English-social studies, mathematircs-science, and guidance and counseling 
services. A special emphasis was placed on .aspects of the areas particularly 
relevant to Blacks. For each area the discussion is organized according to 
a coumon format: proposed objectives, methodology, and recommendations. The 
topics discussed in the academic areas are presented in brief outline form. 
Guidance and counseling services are" emphasized. This aspect of the program 
has undergone several changes in developing a paraprofessional-oriented 
teaching and recruiting staff/ The need for additional professional suppor- 
tive help, was indicated. Avenues for the recruitmenl: of students were in- 
vestigated. Funding is necessary for the Institute'-s continuation. It was 
felt past succes^was based on cdmbinationjiDf fa^^l^s^- staffing, admini- 
stration, organizatio^alr-xiimate, "and-*accountabi"li^ 

See Also:. 4800 Blacks 



. : ^ . 3100 MASS MEDIA 

313 AGRICULTURAL MARKET NEWS PROGRAMMING OF WISCONSIN RADIO AND TELEVISION ' 
STATIONS. Kroupa, Eugene A. ; And Others. Wisconsin University, Madison", 
Wl. College of Agricultural and Life Sciences. Dec 1972. 31 p. Available 
from Agricultural Bulletin Building, 1535 Observatory Drive, Madison,, WI 
53706 ( ^.30 plus ^postage). (ED 074 357), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.95. ^ 

Tftis study was designed to determine what- Wisconsin' s. 92 AM and 107 FM 
^ rradio and 18 television stations were providing as agricultural market infor- 
mation programming. Data were collected via a two-phase survey. It was 
fouiMi that the number-of stations giving farm. and market news were 79% of AM, 
56% of FM, and 1% of television stations based on a 100% accounting of all 
Wisconsin stations. Much of the data is given in tabular form. 

314 FARMERS' 'USE OF PUBLICATIONS. REPORT OF A SURVEY OF ONTARIO FARMERS' 
RECEIPT AND USE OF THREE TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE AND FOOD. Blackburn, Donald J. Guelph University, Ontario. 

, Ontario Agricultural College. 1972; 28 p. (ED 072 345), EDRS price, MF 



$.76, HC $1.95. ' - \ _ 

A survey was conducted to determine the extent of Ontario farmers ^^^receipt 
use and perception of three publications of the Ontario Department of ' 
Agriculture and Food~"Field Crop Recommendations for Ontario," "Guide to 
- Chemical Weed Control" and "Dairy Husbandry in Ontario." A questionnaire 
was mailed in May 1969 to a two percent random sample (1,936 eligible 
respondents) of all commercial and non-commercial farmers in* Ontario. 
The response rate was slightly more than 46 percent, or 986 questionnaires. 
Results showed that: (1) 49 percent received one or more publications; (2)* 
33 percent received two or more publications while 16 percent received only 
one; (3) 1/4 of all respondents were unaware of the availability of ODAF 
publications; (4) age, income, and educational attainment tended to be 
associated .with receipt of more publications; (5) 95--97 percent of those 
who received at .least one indicated it was at least "fairly valuable"; and 
(7) nearly half of the recipients received publications from an agricultural 
representative rather jzhan through the mail. The questionnaire, character- 
istics of resgpndents, and sample representativeness are provided in 
appendices-r^ ' • ^ : . 

See Also: 7600 Cooperative, Rural Extension 

5 :MASS MEDIA GATEKEEPERS >0R COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE. Hatch, J. Cordell/ 
In ACE Quarterly . Get-Dec 1971. pp. 31-40. . . 

To reach the, public, most' news and information from colleges of agriculture 
must pass through an intermediary - a "mass media gatekeeper." the gate- 
keeper may be a newspaper or magazine editor, a broadcaster or program 
director, or even county extension agents. A survey was made of active and 
voting members of four national gatekeeper associations: American Agricul- ' 
tural Editors Association; National Association of , Farm Broadcasters; 
Newspaper Farm Editors of America; and the Cooperative Editorial Association; 
most states were represented by these four. Objectives were to determine 
what information services the gatekeepers were getting from colleges of agri-- 
culture, how they evaluated the services rec^ved, and what recommendations 
they had for improving services or starting new ones. PracticaXXy all the 

^.magazine and newspaper editors responding receive news releases from colleges 
of agriculture, but only 62% of broadcasters. Half said they could use "some 
more" or "much more." All could use many more (action) photographs than they 
ireceive. .Comments on content were generally favorable - "good" to "fair"; 

, farm magazine editors were most critical. They would like farm experience 
stjories, research results, exclusive articles with photos, and new ideas for 
profitable production. Most gatekeepers would like higher quality writing, 
a closer- relationship with college editors, more use^of the telephone for 
timely news, better scheduling, and less concern with promoting college staff 
members and more for what the people really want and need. 



THE MEDIA PROFESSIONAL IN INDUSTRIAL TEIAINING AND DEVELOPMENT. Macaluso, ^ 
Michael D. In Training and Development Journal . Vol. 27, No. 4. Apr' 1973 
pp.' 22-24. ^ , ' 

• y . \ ^- i . . . '- 

Results of ^a survey on the need, function, and competencies of the media- 
professional in industry. 

- . '-^ ■.. 135 . 
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31 7 /PROJECT RFD: REPORT OF EXTERiLiU. EVALUATION TEAM. Colorado State University, 
Ft. Collins, CO. Human. Factms Research Lab. July 1972. 67 p. (ED 109 
327), jn)RS price, MF $.76, m. $3.32. ^ • . ' ' 

The report presents an evalosxion of the internal operation and potential, 
application of Project. HFD, multi-media demonstration project in Adult. 
Basic Education for rural acnlts. Tlie first section of the report contains 
a description of the prnject, and a surcmary and ratling of- the attainment of 
each of the 10 project: goals. Subsequent sections evaluate the conceptual!- * ' 
zacio^., developnneatt, and oper^ion of the project components: the television 
component, the home sUndy materials coiraponent , . the home visit component » ond 
other components .smdh as radio, almanac, and action line. The final- section 
is a .ost- analysis The pre: act. Eleven recommendations, mostly of a .gene- 
ral riiiture, are lir^udied. 

See Aiso: 5230 ^ulc Basle Education - Gerieral . ' " 

318 EiU)ICD AND TELEVISION IN; IITDER^CY. A SURVEY OF THE USE OF THE BROADCASTING 

HEDIA IN COMBATING' ILilZIBRACY AMONG ADULTS. Maddison,;john. .United Nations 
Education, Scientific-, and (Cultural Organization, Paris, France, i Department 
of Mass CommunicaticcL. 1971^^3 p. ^Available from UNESCO Publications 
Center,. P. 0. Box ATiE. Hew Toirk, NY 10016 ($2.00).. . 

Information obtained niui a surxrey of the uses of radio and television In 
cdrmaction with litarHriiy work in 40 countries of the world is presented. 
Much <of the InformstiDin coitsikts of replies to UNESCO questionnaires on the 
saabjectt. The couiifxfi=s stirveped. were: Algeria, Cameroon, Central African 
RepubJic, Chad, €jim^. viJiBrasszavill^),, Ethiopia, Gabon,. ^Guinea , Ivory Coast, ■ 
Kenya, Hadagascarr, ^MMiL^, Niiger, Rwanda, Senegal, Sudan, Tunica, United 
Arab Republic, Uptpear l^TDillra^. Zambia, Cuba, Guatemala, .Jamaica, Me3d:co>_^nited 
States^ Bolivia, HrrsiziL CMle, Colombia, Eouador, Paraguay-^ Peru, BurraaT^r . ' 
China ((Republit erf — ZTaiwan ) , India, Iran, Laos , . Italy ,^ Spain, and Yugoslavia.^ 
A profile or comsasitze p:ictare of practices and experience in various ct)un-" 
tries is presented. The surrvey showed that: broadcasting is making a valuable 
and in some cas^ essential, contributio^n to literacy campaigns . Recomraenda- • 
tions inade incluide tfhe folLowing: (1) ailLl the various ways of using radio and ^ 
television should: fully exploited im all countries that have a sizeable 
illiteracy problism; C2? this soiild be cSonei" as part of an overall plan to , 
.develop the new rec^irminas of communicsi^ion for economic 'and social, and 
especially educadonal^ advancement;* (3) research that aids in planning and 
further researrch as yfa^l as .into "metho-ds" and "materials" fs needed; and (4) • 
training centers and nnrograiiB fot broadcasting, personnel are needed. 
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See Also: 5218G Litecajcy ' Training — Foreign 

*" . . ' 

A RECONCEPTUAU:ZAZIE1SJ'*OF SOMe'faCTORS IN MASS MEDIA - INTERPERSONAL COMMUNTPA 
TION FOR DISSEMirac I^ECHNOLOGICAL INFORMTION IN DEvS^ ZgrI^T ' 
R^^' i ?-'.^°fS^; ^^P^'^ presented at the annual meeting tff the" 

^^l^ Sociological Society (Baton Rouge; Louisiana, August 22-27 1^72) 17- d 
(ED 0Z3 348), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC.$1.58: . . . ' ^ ' 

• ■ - ' ■ ■ "i ■ ■ 

Five propositions, taj he considered topics for further cross-cultural 
resssrrch, are' disaj^ed. It is recommended th^t- questions of who has 
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information .and what causes information to flow should be examined bjfefore 
■\- ^studying the operative value of any particular flow pattern in a setting.. ' 
The propositions are: (1) the flow of information (two--step or othjar) depends, 
on its content; it is the media as content, not. as institutions or channels 
alone, that is important; (2) when information has hligh interest value and/or 
is .relevant, it flows: relevance is a function of the! message and the situa- 
tion; (3) gatekeeping and personal inf luence^are distinctly different pheno- 
mena; in information . flow; (4) opinion. ..eadeirship is in part a function of 
- the information a person has;, and' (5) illiteracyK-is not a barrier to the flow 
of development information, through interpersonal channels and is not an 
impenetrable barrier to receiving information from mass' media sources including 
the print media. References are proVided. ^ 

See Also: 7150 CROSS CULTURAL TRAINING 
' . " ' 9040 Developing Nations 



320: .THE .:RFD PROJECT: A SUMMARY REPORT OF THE DEVELOPMENT., FIELD TESTING AND 

EVALUATION aF A MULTI -MEDIA PROGRAM IN CONTINUING EDUCATION. FOR ADULTS. ... 
-Wisconsin University, Madison, WI. Sep 1972. 355 p. (ED 102 429) , EDK3 . 
price, MF $.76, HG $18.40. . 

■ . ' ' . - * . . / - . , ; 

The Rural Family Development. (RFD) Praj ect endeavored to instruct disad- 
vantaged adults in basic skills through a home-based, multi-media system. 
The report, the last of three, is divided into three sections. The first 
j[18* pages) contains five essays defining the basic positions taken by the 
RFD staff and discussions of the influences these positions had on the 
design of the project. The second section describes the RFD system .(80 
^ pages) as it was implemented during the 20-week field test— a mediated- 

syscem using, television, infomation bulletins, home visits, radio, "a monthly 
Almanac, and tpll-free 24-hour telephone service-r-and evaluations (180 
pages) . An internal* evaluation by the RFD staff and the .University of . Wis- 
consin -Psychometric. Laboratory determined, through a survey .ins trume.nt and ^ * 
.rperspnal interviews, that, the home visit and media format were -successfully 
received by the adult students. An external evaluation by the Human Factors 
Research Laboratory reported mixed responses to. the way in which the media 
were^used and^as to how well the objectives were met. The final section (six 
plages)" discusses project information dissemination. 

See Also: 5230/ Adult Basic Jilducation - General 

. ' - ■• " ' ' * - 

321 THE STATE OF* KNOWLEDGE PERTAINING .TO SELECTION OF COST-EFFECTIVE TRAINING 
- METHODS AND MEDIA. Spangenberg, Ronald W, ; And Others . Human Resources 

0 Research Organization, Alexandria, VA. June 1973. 138 p. (ED 078 295), 
EDRS- price, MF $.76,. HC $6.97. 

A program was conducted to prepare ^a plan for research toward empirical 

1 determination of critical and procedures fox optimal selection of cos t- 
effective methods and media. The procedure followed was .a review of perti^~ 
nent literature, analysis of the findings, identification of problems, for 
further research, and formulation of new approaches to resolution of the 
problems. Results fell into ^two categories: (1) those pertaining to methods- 
media- definition and classification, and methods-media selection criteria 
and procedures, and (2) those pertaining to training cost-effectiveness and 



analytical procedures . The literature review yielded little of immediate 
value. The empirical data on the yelative cost-effectiveness of methols and 
media are insufficient as a basis for reliable selection of methods arid media 
for specific training tasks. ' . — 



See Also: 0175 FINANCE COSTS 
8000 Armed Forces 



TUNING IN ON RURAL LOUISIANA: A SURVEY OF ADULT RADIO LISTENING AND TELEVI- 
SION VIEWING HABITS. Darden, Douglas ; Bertrand, Ulvin L. Louisiana JState 
University, Baton Rouge, LA. Cooperative Extension \service. Feb 1971. 
22 p. (ED 067 526), EDRS price, MF\$. 76, HC $1.58 1 /; . 



Study was undertaken to obtain infomation on -use rural Louisianians make of 
radio and television, arid to determine the part varipSs"^ 

lives of yural people. 'Information was solicited from 25 .hou^eholds-withl^ 

each of 12 parishes in the~st"ateT" Total numbei: of peirs^hs sampled was 600. 
Cultural background, economic enterprises in parishes ,\ relationship to : 
metropolitan centers were factors con3idered.i^R^sults^ show women spend more 
time watching TV. than men; income is not sigriificant; the young and old are 
most avid TV and radio f^ns; and Negroes devpte more ti!me to radio arid. TV 
than whites. >fc)st important ,mass media source of homemkking and. agripiiltural 
information was magazines, of local, national and international news was TV. 
Study implies ihat more work should be done on television to reach more of 



rural- pop ulat ion . 



Two graphs showing data 



collected arelof marginal legibi- 



In Manpower , Vol. 6, 



See Also: 2230 Training of Development. Workers 



WANT ADS AND JOBS FOR THE POOR. , S-chii:t.er, Bradley R. 
No. 1. Jan 1974. pp^ 11-13. ( I 

The purpose of the Washington .mett6|)oritan areas classified Wployment 
advertising riesearch project was td:j determine the number of jobs- actually 
available to the poor on unskilled put of the total job openings as adver- 
tised in "the want ads in the newspapers. ^. \ 
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3120' Multi-Media Methods ; . i 

V . ■ ; . . 4 . ■•• • , „•.,•..,,..:,: • ■■• . •, • ■ • : .. > ■. •• : . , . 

324. MULTIMEDIA COMPUTER- ASSISTED AND COMPUTER-MANAGED INSTRUCTION. 1 Jones, A. 

Prgahisation for Economic Cooperation and Development, Paris (France) . Centre 
for Educational Research and Innovation. Feb 18, 1972. 89 p. 1 ( ED 066 023) j 
; \ EpRS ;pri^^^ . V | • ' , V / 

An experiment to study the use of a computer as an educational mledium covered 
both? higher, education and continuing education. A general physics curriculuin '■ 
for physics and science education at the junior university level! us ed multi- 
media computerrassisted and computer-managed instruction. Iii conjunction with 
colitinuing education the -Imagb method ^was used in two courses—one on financial 
- ' management and "the other on statistics. The main features of the Imago system 
\ included programed instruction, the Socratic method, closed circuit television, 
^ and phonotape recordings. . Although the costs vere high the results proved that 
students taking the multimedia course performed better than. those receiving 
conventional instruction. ; - : ! '/ 



See Also: 2780 Programed ' Instruction 
7510 Colleges, Univerisities 
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325 MULTIMEDIA STRATEGIES FOR «[MPROVING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF "HANAGSRIAL STAFF 



MEETINGS. Griver, J. A.; Robinson\ M. B. In Human Factors. , Vol 
Feb 1971. pp. li-:16. ^ ' 



13, No. 1, 



to a group 
a two-year 



Tlje application J of a communication training program designed to reduce- non- 
productive time and to increase the level of individual participation during 
managerial staff meetings is described. The program was applied 
of 20 staff members of a 15 27bed hospital and was evaluated over 
period. . After a prelindLnary cbmmuiiicat ion. analysis, multimedia feedback 
techniques were /employed to. reduce individual communication ^errors . ; Per- 
formance analysis^ audio and video-tape recordings and playback Were t^ech- 
riiques employed. Results showing a 46% :^verage time decrease inj staff 
meetings .and a 100% increase in indiv£aual>pi.articipation during meeting^' are' 



being maintained in the. third year of study 



3180 Videotape 

326 GENERATING GROUNDED. THEORY FOR VIDEOTAPE' (VTR) TECMOLOGY IN COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT. Wagner, R. M. K. In Dialojgue, Vol. 1, No. 3. June 1974. 
pp. 51-64. s ' > . J' ^ 

The 1970 project, a joint undertaking of Challenge for Change and the Univ- 
ersity of Saskatchewan, investigated the usefulness of videotape, (VTR) . as 
an instrument' for cotranunity development. Available from: Extension Division, 
University of Saskatchewan, _>Saskatoon S7N OWO. ^ 

See Also: 2210 Community Education and Development 

. '■■ ■ .■ • " ■ ^ . ' 

327 IS A VIDEO TAPE SEMINAR AS EFFECTIVE AS A LIVE SEMINAR? Parlette,\G. 
Nicholas ; Hutton, Gayle. In Journal of Continuing Education and Training , 
Vol. 2, No. 1. Aug 1972. pp. 4;3-49. 

Results of thisistudy shbw that video-tape seminar formats can, under certain 
conditions of use, produce cognitive and, attitudinal effects on a par with" 
"live" seminar formats. ^ 

328 THE SOCIAL ANIMATOR + VTR = COMMUNICATION?? A COMMUNICATION THEORY FOR 
VIDEOTAPE AS AN INSTRUMENT 'FOR COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT. Wagner, R. M. K. 
Saskatchewan University, Saskatoon. Ext€nsion Division. (ED 092 748), EDRS 
price, MF $-.76, HC $1.95. . . " . 

■\ ' ' - 

This repoiw is the result of a two year study during which the author at-^/ 
tempted to apply one-half-inch videotape (VTR) technology, to facilitate..- * 
communication a4 a means of promoting development processes within the . 
commimity . In addition, to the social action -component, the author collected 
and analyzed field data to determitta effectiveness of VTR as a tool for 
community development. The report comprises three major sections : Section 
. - One describes the VTR Risk Model; . a theoretical model developed from the ' 
available field data,- and -operationally defines the various stages of the 
Risk Model and the factors drawn from the field data and influencing each 
X stage. Section Two illustrates the process and rationale used to identify 
and develop a series of emergent hypotheses which ultimately-led to the 
development of a comprehensive theory and. the subsequent Risk Model. Finally ^ 
Section Three describes a set of observed phenomena that both reinforce the 
emergent theory and supplement it with the. proposal of a Force theory for 
VTR as a tool for social animation. Examples of the field data used in the 
study are presented in Appendix A. Appendixes B and C offer a case summary 
and* .proposed hypothesis. 



See Also: 2210 Community Education and Development 
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329 CHARACTERISTICS OF VIEWERS OF A TENNES SEE AGRICULTURAL EXTENSIOJ« EDUCATIONAL 
" : . TELEVISilON SERIES ON RENOVATING FURNITURE.)- -A RESEARCH SUMMARY OF A GRADUATE 
STUDY. Dixon, Lois Claudine; And Others. Tennessee University, Knoxville, 
; TN, ^W^ J^D 073 358),' EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $3.32. 

A study was conducteH to investigate certain characteristics of respondents 
who reno>)^ated furniture during a Washington County educational television 
^r-— ^'19-ipi^bgram series on chair renovation, who had previously renovated furni- 
ture, and wlio planned to' renovate a chair following- the series, and to 
^compare them with those respondents who had not. Data used in the. analysis . 
■ '"came from 1,4.77 homema:kers . responding to a inail questionnaire in. a .five- 
- state area inciuding parts • of Tennessee, Kentucky, Virginia, North Carolina, 
and West Virginia. Data were analyzed according to the" relation of the 
respondents-membership status, pifevious renovation of 'furniture, number of 
extension units in the series watched, and chair renovating rating. Among 
the major findings were: (1) respondent extension- related membership status 
was significantly related to. previous- formal educatiibn; (2) respondent 
extension- related membership status was significantly related to renovation 
of a chair before watching the series; (3) whether >Qr not respondents reno- 
vated chairs while an educational TV series was ijci progress and whether, or 
riot respondents intended to renovate chairs after the series were signifi- 
cantly related; and (4) the actual number of extension units watched by 
•respondents was significantly related. to each of six topics for future TV . 
programs desired by respondents—buying home furnishings, window treatment, 
food preservation, fodd buying, work simplification, and money management. 

.See Also: 7600 Cooperative, Rural Extension * / 

330 TELELECTORe'^A^ in THE TRANSFER OF KNOW- ' 

LEDGE TO ADULTS,; Cpnliri, ^ Bernard J. ; And' Others . 9 p . (ED 070 946) , EDRS 
- price*, MF $.76, HC $1.58. . ' ^ - . 

■ The compar^^^^^^ effectiveness of tele-lecture and , traditional lecturer 
A methods -for a series of dkiry meetings was assessed, and the value of a pre- 
' test "and^po8t-test in identifying important concepts /and measuriixij learning 7 
was studied. A three-month experiment was conducted with 99 D^ir:^ Herd ' ' 
Improvement Association members throughout Minnesota. A lecture was prepared 
by an extension specialist arid visuals were provided so that the lecture was 
adaptable to both regular lecture, and telelecture." Pt^- and poat-tests con- 
..tained, 10 single- answer /'multiple-choice questions, which covered kribwledge 
such as recall, comprehension, application, analysis, and synthesis. Of the. 
participants, 98 completed both tests in three telelectures^ and 99 completed 
^^^^ .^^ ^^^ seven' regular lectures The test scores were analyzed to compare 
the two methods, using a one-way analyses of variance, and an F" test at the 
.01 probability level was used to test for significance. The experiment . 
results showed that there was no significant difference in knowledge gained 
between the two (Educational methods. The use of pre- and post-tests was 
shown to be of value in identifying important concepts'^and measuring leam- 
. ing; the educator can provide a. significant increase in learning by adult 

students by basirig the educational method on the concepts identified in the 
v " test&, and it provides structure, by x^ich the learners , can identify con- 
cepts to l)e discussed. ' AppeWixes provide the pre^ and post-test as well as 
answers to the test questions. * ' 



EVALUATION OF A VARIETY OF TELEVISION LESSON FORMATS FOR POTENTIAL ADULT 
LEARNERS IN AN OPEN UNIVERSE SYSTEM. " Brown, Robert D.; And Others. Neb- 
raska '^University, Lincoln. /State Univer>.ity of Nebraska. . 1973. 3 p. 
(ED 085 326), EDRS price, /lF $. 76, HC $1.58. 

* Research evaluated the effectiveness of varying television <TV) lesson formats: 
Adults ranging in. age fro^^ 17 to 58 viewed lessons in accounting and psychology 
in four '^formats featuring: (1) a storyline running through a lesson; (2) a 

.news magazine format dealing with different concepts in one lesson; (3) a 
non-authoritarian narrator; and (4) an authoritarian narrator. Results from 
achievement tests, i interest ratings and student interviews revealed the -fol- 
lowing: (1) attitude outcomes were more influenced by TV format than were 
learning outcomes; (2) older adults showed a greater preference for authority 
figures; (3) the more Interesting the course content was'to the learner, the 
more he preferred a straight-forward presentation; (4) all learners preferred 
realism, positive themes,, documentary approaches and identification of in- 
structional goals; (5) subjects often learned more than they expected and were 
surprised at how enjoyable the process was; and (6) younger learners were more 
responsive than older students to subtle instructional formats, but there was 
some overlap. It was concluded that adults do learn from innovative TV formats,-; 
that su^ch formats do have holding power, and that individual formats have varying 
appeal to. different groups. . , ' . 

See^Also: 1160 Psychological, Personality Factors - . 

5650 Non-traditlonai study 

AN EXPERIMENT IN ADULT EDUCATION . In Literacy Wor k^ Vol. 3, No. 2. Jan 
1974. pp. 29-60. , 

TEVEC, a television adult education experiment In Quebec Pro vincefc^ Canada, 
is described in^ summary of Raymond Lallez's ^findings. Corablrd^ojg televl- 
sion ins tractioir with correspondence courses , TEVEC "can be a rnn^i for • 
countries whosa/ipopulation is spread over a vast geographical, carrtrlbutlng 
to social aibd economic isolation. (Nine appendixes are Included. ) 

A FEASIBILITY STUDY OF CABLE TELEVISION UTILIZATION FOR COMMUNITY DEVELOP- 
MENT IN CENTRAL APPALACHIA. Marchese, Lamar Vincent . Thesis .presented in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degi?ee of Master of Arts; 
Uhiv^ersity of Florida. June 1972.. 124 p. - (ED 06T745), EDRS price, idF* 
$.76, HC $5.70. 



It .was the purpose of this study to examine and evaluate, the feasibility of 
involving cable television systems in Central Appalachla with efforts toward 
rural * community development. A variety of research procedures were employed, 
including a questionnaire on community needs, a telephone survey of cable 
facilities., a mall survey of programming sources, and'on-slte visitations 
with both community development and cable" television personnel.. The most 
salient conclusions of^ the' study are. that (1) local origination of public 
service program via cable is technically and , economically feasible and does 
serve the interest of community development; (2) emphasis in such local 
programming should be primarily on local events .Wd activities; (3) community 
Involvement is a necessary element of cable television usage for community 
development; (4) citizen^s communications councils should be formed to oversee- 

iiz 
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^loc^l prpgramming; an- (5) -the use of low-cost, on^-half inch videotape 
eqtapment is- feasible xor cable cas^ting. To pursua further research and 
demonstration of the ptiblic -usages of cable televisii;on in Appalachia, o ' 
auitx-state, multi-purpose cable television development center is recommends^. 

See Also:. 2210 Community Education and Development ^ 

334 I'RES'ENT AND PROBABLE CATV/ BROADBAND -COMMUNICATION TECHNOLOGY. Ward John E 
. Ci!^^'^ Foundation, New York, NY. Jan 5, 1972. 119 p. -(ED 063 

733), EDRS price, MF •$ . 76, HC $5. 70 ' ■ . . " 

^uf^^fn^^^^' - technical and cost factors affecting future growth of 
cable TV (CATV) systems and the developjneht of the "wired nation." Compari- 
sons are made between alternatives ' for distributing CATV signals and alterna- 
txye prototypes for subscriber home terminals. Multi-cable, augmented- 
channel (with coayertcir), and switched CATV systems are reviewed in' language 

- aimed, at informed laymen . It is conclu.'lTd' that within ^iye years, a combin- 
• . ation..of 40 to. 60 downstream to-the-subscriber program ch'a.-inels, certain 
vxdeo interconnect services,- and substantial two-way home digital data 
servites can.be provided in several ways at reasonable cost: from $200 to 
?500 per .subscriber, depending on the type of service , level of penetration, 

. and costs of installimg and maintaining the- wiring. Appendices discuss 

interference problems in -frequency mulriplexed TV transmission over CATV, .and 
the characteristics of twc- switched CATV systems. 

335 -THESALEH CABLE TELEVISION PROJECT:' A DEMONSTRATION OF THE-USE OF CABLE 

■ ...TEL^ETTSIOT AND PARAPROFESSrONAL TUTORS AS AN ALTERNATIVE TO TRADITIONAL AE2 
CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION. Wiesner, Peter. Salem City Schools, Salem, NJ. 
July _2i; 1975. 40 p. (ED 112 069) , ' EDRS price, MF $ . 76 , HC $1. 95 . 

Adult edudation opportunities can be " incteased. through, cable television tech-, 
nology, which ^irovides home-based Instruction as' an alternative to the 
strictures of ^the classroom or learning center. The 18-month Salem project 
used television for primary instruction- together with the service"^i-p^ra- 
professional tutoi^s as a personal contact for feedback between the adult 
. . {: students and the central staff of teachers and media producers. The initial 
SIX months were spent in research on adiilt basic education, surveys of 
community needs, and the construction of the TV studio. The plans for 
television production , called for a^' curriculum in math, reading, and consumer 
education. The evaluation of "the Salem project consisted- of a preliminary 

. pilot test and a more rigorous field test; post-tests showed an increase in 
the grade level of the participants. The Salem project included some valuable 
lessons for anyone contemplating small scale TV production and can also be 

^ used as guidelines fojc a , replication of the Salem model. - ■■ 

See. Also: 5230 Adult Sastisi Education - General 

;./■■ ■. . . . ■ ■ ■■ •: ■' • ■ 

/■■: ■ ■ 0 ■ . ' 

336 STATE SYSTEMS PLANNING AND THE POTENTIAL APPLICATION OF CABLE TELEVISION IN 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF NEW INSTITUTIONS.., Bechwith, Gerald C. Pa^r presented at' 
the Conference on Cable Television, . January 1974). 8 p. Available from . 
EDUCOM, P. 0. Box 364, Princeton, NJ 08540 ($6^0Q). (ED 093 380), EDRS 
price, MF$. 76, 'HC $1.58. . , 

'143 - ' . ■ 
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Propos-si^^-m the Michigan legislature is the establishment of a new institution 
to be 'ui«»a as Wolverine State College: an institution without a campus or 
princip^ location. The proposed legislation articulates three distinct state 
policy objectives: (1) under the umbrella of a single 

institution, the development of a meaningful alternative for individuals 
pursuing their own educational objectives; (2) adult and continuing off- 
campus education which could be financed through a syst^em of diial enrollments 
as well as other procedures; (3) the application of coordinated planning in 
off-campus education and the extension of of f-campus services to new popula- 
tions, thereby avoiding non-essential and possibly costly duplication of 
. . effort on the part of institutions statewide in their, field. In addition, o 
the concept of regional learning centers and the integration of the state 
library is also embodied. in th±s bill. Furthermorej cable television is 
central in two Important ways. First, a multiple channel system with two- 
way - capability could be employed to tie the proposed regional learning 
centers into a coherent statewide system. Second, the regional system can 
be expected to tie^ community cable systems operating on a commercial basis • 
and thesreby touch the homes of adults, for use -as needed. 

337 SUR5?EY OF THE TARGET AUDIENIEIE FOR THE ADULT LEARNING PROGRAM SERVICE (ALPS) , 
WITH -A REVIEW OF PERTINENT :2ESEARCH STUDIES. A REPORT TO THE CORPORATION FOR 
PUBLIC BROADCASTING. Center? for Urban Education, New York,. NY.. Evaluation 
' and Rsearch Division.. Jan 1972. 48 p. (ED 092.738), EDRS price, MF $.76, 

HC $1.95. : 

To prcvide information on trie target audience for the Adult Learning Program 
Service (ALPS); a television series being developed by ^he Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting, interviews were conducted with <a small national sample 
of ipotfintial viewers JChe :Enain focus of . the study was an examination of the 
social-psychological aspects of • a decision making process in -a carefully 
selected sample audience. Respondents i^ere restricted to those who had eleven 
years or less of formal education, had access to.a television set, and had 
aichieved -a -sixth grade reading level. They included whites, blacks, Mexican- 
Americans, Puerto Ricans,. an^ Indians from all areas of the U. S., both rural 
and urban dwellers." Fifty-eight respondents rptumed usablo questionnaires' 
that formed the basis of' the analysis. It was concluded that the respondents 
would watch adult , educational television programs and desire to implement 
their aspirations. A significant proportion were well informed about educa-.. 
tion and training sources and are enrolled, or plan to enroll,. in educational 
programs. (A supplement containing a review of research studies related to 
adult education,^ a copy of the interview instrument, and a section on media 
use by the silirvey sample are included.) 

See Also: 4750 Disadvantaged Groups -'Minority 

338 THE TEVEC CASE: AN EXPERIMENT IN ADULT EDUCATION- USING THE MULTI-MEDIA SYSTEM. 
. EXPERIMENTS AND INNOVATIONS IN EDUCATION, NO. 1. Lallez,. Raymond; Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education, Geneva, Switzerland. 1973v. 75 p. Available 
from UNESCO: IBE, Geneva, Switzerland ($1.00). 

The first in a series of UNESCO studies entitled Experiments and Innovations 
in Education concerns an educational television "project in Quebec. The * 
projectf was 'conceived as the most economical and effective way of providing 
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lifelong education for Quebec's undereducated adult population. Emphasized 
in the report is the importance in educational innovation of originality in 
the fundamental objectives and clarity in formulating them. Topics included 
are: (1). the choice and precise fomulation of objectives; (2) from the 
novelty of well-informed and well-formulated objectives to the multiple 
innovation system— conception of the television broadcast, from television 
as the favored medium to the multi-media system, from the multi-media system 
to the participation structure; (3) innovation from the design stage to the 
implementation stage. Specifics of tha TEVEC project are tabulated in 
appendices. 

339 THE WIRED CITY; A HANDBOOK ON CABLE TELEVISION ' FOR LOCAL OFFICIALS. Ledbstter 
. Theodore, Jr.; Mendelson, Gilbert . Urban Communications Group, Inc. Wasiiing- 
ton, DC. Feb 1972. 88 p. Available from National Urban Coalition, 2100 M 
^ Street, NW, Washington DC 20037 ($2.95). 

Viewing cable television systems as a new communications system rather than 
just another business, this handbook provides a variety of information 
designed for local, officials who must make knowledgeable public interest 
decisions^. After^.a critical^history of franchising procedures ari'd'^a' discus- 
sion of t^he naivete of loxial governments, the specific facts about cable ' 
television are presented, ranging from the basic technical aspects through 
to the marketing and legal corisideratibns. The Federal Communications 
Commission's "Cable Plan" and the "New York City Rules Governing Access to 
"Public Ch4nnels" are appended. 



■ , 3250 Educational Radio 

340 THE 'MAN IS HEALTH' MASS STUDY CAMPAIGN. Hall, Bud<3 L. In Literacy Disc us 
sion. Vol. 6, No. 1. Spring 1975. pp. 95-108, ~ 

This paper is based on the evaluation of the Tanzanian education campaign 
called "Man is Health." It reviews the genesis of the campaign, objectives 
and organization, training system, examples of the groups at work, prelimi- 
nary findings, and other significant aspects of the t^dtal -effort. 

See Also: 6950 HEALTH, MENTAL HEALTH 
— — 9020 International, Comparative Studidis 



■ « 3270 Telephone 

341 A STUDY COMPARING THE EFFECTS OF COMPRESSED SPEECH PROGRAMS WITH THAT OF 
NORMAL SPEECH PROGRAMS TRANSMITTED VIA THE EDUCATIONAL TELEPHONE NETWORK' 
(ETN) TO PROFESSIONAL ADULTS THROUGHOUT: THE STATE OF WISCONSIN. Pc^rker, 

, .... .. -J . . , 
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Lome. Ariipld. ii^thesis subxiiitted^ to Graduate School, of UoE^rsity of 
Wisconsin \f or degree of Dactor jxf** Philosopky. May 1972; -2D p. Avalla^e 
from University -HicrofilmB, Ann Arbor,. MI. (No price quoted) • 

This study coinpsres the effects, of a crompressed speech i)rogram transmitted 
via the EducatJamal Telephone Network (ilTN)" System on various professional 
adult groups tbxoughout/iSris cons in witirrthat. of a program t:snsmitted at > 
normal speech, tt is concerned with Che noise source, rec^iiver and destina- 
tion aspects of the Shannon Weaver Communication Model; anxrz:the' relationship 
of compressed speech lectures transmitited via the ETN Systfisa:. are discussed 
^ using the Shannon-Weaver Theory. A total of 206 students esorolled in two 
continuing, educational programs , Libraxy Science and Venereal Disease and 
So^ety, are used. Each lecture was taped twice. The no nmal version of 
the tape was recorded at approximately .125 wpm and the cdiiq)tsssed version was 
recorded at 275 wpm. Cdnclusions are listed. ^ 

See Also:- 5700 CONTINUING EDUCATION IN THE PROFESSIONS -^CXareer Changes 

\ ' . . . 

p ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ 

342 TUSKEGEE, ARE YOU ON THE LINE?\ Kreitlow, Burton W. In A^^irit Leadership , 
Vol. 23, No. 5. .Nov 1974, .pp.\133-134, 160. 

The University of Wisconsin offers a course in adult basic education through 
University Extension's Educational^\Tslephone Network (ETN) . Technical and 
; teaching problems as well as student reactions to the instructional system 
are discussed. \ 

See Mso: 5230 Adulr. Basic Education - G^eiril 



3500 COMMUNICATIOIE - INSTRUCT2DNAL DEVICES 
Educational lechiiology 

Instructional Technology 

343 THE OFFICE OP ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATIONAL PERFORMANCE 
CONTRACTING. FINAL REPORT. Ray. H. W. ; And Others. Battelle. Memorial 
Institute, Columbus, OH. Columbus Labs. Mar 14, 1972. 298 tj (ED 061 
631),.EDRS price, MF $.76,"HC $14.59. 

This report represents an integration of analysis results in an interim 
• report with those from additional analyses performed since. It is divided 
into (1) description of the experiment in which the goal \is outlined; (2) 
description of the technology company programs, an overview of personnel 
curriculum and materials, and incentive systems; (3) . desdription of the 
target population which provides variables of socioeconomicXstatus ; (4) 
criteria employed for the selection of achievement tests usek and a descrip- 
tion of tests selected; (5) design and procedures used to administer 
selected tests and a summary of conditions for both pre-and post-testing- 
• (6) the data-analysis method used for the analysis of student achievement 

. ■» ■ . . ■ ■ " . \ ' 



test data and the rationale for the analysis method employed? (7) results 
and conclusions: technology company sites; and (8) results and conclusions: 
incentive only sites . . ,Findin§s reveal little evidence that the performance 
contracting experiments at technology company sites or those at incentives 
only sites had beneficial effects on the reading or mathematics achievement 
of participating studenjts as ^measured by a standardized achievement test. 
Several appendixes provide basic statistical data for readers ^td -examine* 
and analyze. - ; , 



. 3800 PERSONNEL AND STAFFING 
• - 3900 - Staff Training . 

>44 STATE INSERVICE TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR HOME AGENTS REGARDING EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
OF MOTHERS OF PRES-CHOOL CHILDREN. Takuatoong, Ponsook Na; And Others. 
Tennessee University, Knoxville, TN. Agricultural Extension Service.' 
Apr 1972. 58 p. (ED 065 769) , EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $3.32. 

A study was conducted to gather data on inservice training programs of 
extension agents. Objectives included; (1) to gather historical information 
>- regarding extension agent inservice. training programs conducted in various 
states in th^ United States in the area of educational needs of>mothers of 
preschool cMldren; (2)„to review generally accepted approaches used by 
\ extensiorn faimily life specialists in presenting attendant subject matter and 
Ateaching method^ to home agents; and (3) to identify areas of child rearing 
. xt^luded by specialists as being most important in extension programs ;re- 
gaWlng such needs. '.Data were secured from studies and reports in extension 
work3 official publications and personnel letters. A questionnaire was 
mailed to 39 extension family life specialists. Findings of the study 
supporX the National Extension Reports ^of 1952 indicating that child develop- 
ment an'd^ family relationships programs were continuously showing 'growth. 
Growth was revealed by the increasing number of family life specialists in 
the various states, the home agent inservice training programs given by the 
specialists ^regarding educational needs of mothers of preschool children, and 
other factors, 

, \ ' ■ ■ :.^ ' ■ ' '■ 

See Also: 7600. Cooperative, Rural Extension . . 
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4000 Are ache rs. Leaders, Change Agents 

•5 ASTD MEMBERS— THEIR PERCEPTIONS AND TRAINING GOALS. Walther, Regis H. 

American Society for Training and Development, Madison, WI. Aug 1972. 82 p. 
Available from American Society for Tfaining and Development, Madison, WI. 
(No price quoted). \ 

Research to help the training professional "know himself*' is reported. This 
document on the first stage of the -research provides descriptions on selected 
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variables of training professionals as compared to other occupational groups, 
and a preliminary definition of three role perceptions suggested by. th6 data.. 
The study design called for the administration of two questionnaires: the 
job analysis and d^nterest measurement * (JAIM) for describing training practi- 
tioners. in relation to other occupational groups; and a role perception and 
biographic data inventory developed- specif ically for the study. These two 
questionnaires were given to a rantjom sample of ASTD members currently 
• engaged in or supervising training activities. Results indicate that the 
training skills considered most essential were "to convey ideas orally in 
conference settings," ''to be able to stimulate and maintain trainee interest," 
and "to stimulate group interaction." Further research is recommended. 

See Also; 5700 CONTINUING EDUCATION IN THE PROFESSIONS ^ - 
Career Change's 

: .. , ■ ' ' ■ .' ■ 

346 COMMUNICATION: KEY TO UNDERSTANDING. Russell,. Hamish M. Itf Journal of 
Extension, Vol. 10, No. 4. Winter 1972. pp. 12-S2. " . 

• ■ p .• ..• ...... 

Study undertaken to determine Revels of understanding between members of 

an Extension Service staff and to assess the effect of differing levels — 

of understanding on the integration and success of the agents in the field. 

347 COMPARATIVE STRUCTUR^NG INFLUENCE OF NEIGHBORHOODS, SOCIAL CLIQUE AND CHURCH . 
GROUPS ON INTERP|:RS0NAL COMMUNICATION QF FARM INFORMATION IN TWO MISSOURI 
COMMUNITIES, 1956-1966. Lionberger, Herbert F. ; Yeh, Chii-Jeng. Paper 
presented at the Rural Sociological Society Meetings (Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
August 1972; from the Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station Journal 
Series). 29 p. (ED 073 346), EDRS price, MF.$.76, HC $1.95. 

A. study Was conducted concerning: (1) the manner in which neighborhoods, 
social cliques and church groups structure interpersonal communication of 
r information about farming in two agricultural Missouri communities—Prairie 
economically stable, and Ozark, undergoing, rapid ^cKange; and (2) how this, 
changed between 1956 and 1966. Interviews were^^^coj^Uucted with 238 and 227 
farmers (1956 and 1966 respectively) in Ozarlc and:*^18 and 174 (1956 and 1966 
respectively) "^in.'iPrairi^fe.. Each was asked to, whom he talked^most frequently - 
' about farming, from whom he obtained general faijit information, where he 
obtained first and additional information about 'tiew arm practices he had 
adopted, the "sources that were most influential ±xi his adoption decisions, 
with whom he exchanged work, and' the persons witK'^whom he associated mdst 
closely or regarded as his best friends. The unit of analysis was the <^yadic 
relationship of one farmer naming another rather than farmers, as individuals. 
Result's included the following: (1) tK'ere..was a continued inclination for the - 
proportion of opportunities to* obtain farm Irhformation from fellow group merit- 
bers to persist at a mOtrh-higher level than in the cross-group situations; 
(2) social cliques took the lead as a retaining influence in the iow-import- 
atice relationships, dispossessing neighborhoods from this position; and (3)~ 
neighborhoods showed a marked tenacity of the retaining power. ■ 

See Also: .2230 Rural Communities 
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A CONTINGENCY MODEL APPROACH TO LEADERSHIP TRAINING. Csoka, Louis S.; 
Fiedler, Fred E. Papar presented at the Annual Western Psychological 
Association Convention (Portland, Oregon, April 26-29, 1972). 16 p- (ED 
068 867), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.58.. ' 

} ^ _ : ' ' \- , ^ ■ 

Two studies -were .specifically designed to test the effect which leadership 
training and experience would have on the performance of relationship- 
motivated and task-motivated leaders. In the first study it was predicted 
that tAsk-relevant training 'and experience would make the situation more 
favorable in the task-structure dimension. Subjects were 55 section chiefs 
in charge of gun crews in . a field.artillery group. The results completely 
supported the 'contingency model which holds that training improves the 
favorableness of the leadership situation. ^The second study was conducted to 
validate the findings of the first study. The subjecfts were 58 Navy Petty 
Officers who supervised various maintenance >shops of two Naval Aviation 
.squadrons. The results again supported the contingency model and wereailghly 
similar to those obtained in the first study. These two studies help ^to 
explain the ^reason for the poor research results on leadership training and 
organizational effectiveness, since they support the contingency model's- 
reconceptuaiization of leadership training and experience. (Several paees 
may be light.) 

THE EFFECT OF . REIMBURSEMENT OF OUT-OF-POCKET EiCPENSES^ ON"LOW INCOME VOLUNTEER 
LEADERSHIP PARTICIPATION. Gross, John G. ^u^'19'72. 93 p. (ED 074 378) 
EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $4.43. * 

A study- was conducted to determine the effect of reimbursement of expenses - 
on the recruitment, training, _ and holding of volunteer leaders in the 
youth phase of the Exp^anded Food and'^Nutfition Program in Kansas City. The - 
experiment was conducted - at P^ix program sites during the Summer, and Spring 
program operations, which consisted of showing eight short .films on nutri- 
tion on the educational television "channel. Volunteer leaders were recruited 
and "trained to organize viewing groups of children and conduct fcllowup 
activities such 'as demonstrations, games,. and field trips. Volunteers at 
three of the- sites were reimbursed during the Summer and at the. other three - 
sites during the Spring. Volunteers and dropout volunteers were interviewed 
after, the firsts phase concerning their attitudes, .background, and reading 
and television habits.. Training for the second phase was improved, after 
which more interviews were conducted.. Among the findings were the following: 
(1) volunteers do not like to be pressured into volunteering and do like • 
adequate training; (2) raimhursement^ reduced ' the dropouts of volunteers and 
encouraged them to involve more children in viewing"; and (3) the organization 
wh:^ch most in low-inconje areas participate is in the church,- which could"^ 
effectively be used in implementing programs for low-income people. An 
appendix contains announcements^ and folders, used in promotion, a handbook for 
volunteers^, and nutrition games and activities. ^ 

See Also: 1600 Recruitment of Participants 

• . , • ' •' . ' ' ' 

FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH TENNESSEE COUNTY EXTENSION AGENT DAIRY EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS. A RESEARCH SUMMARY GRADUATE STUDY. Peace, Rural" A. ; 
And Others. Tennessee University, Knoxville, TN7 Agricultural Extension 
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Service. /Oct '1972. 30 p. (ED 073^361), EDRS price, MP $.76, HCy$l. 95. . 

A study was conducted to determine the association between county extension 
agent effectiveness i^' conducting a dairy educational program and agent 
knowledge in dairying'and related subjects. A secondary purpose was' to ' 
determine the association of agent effectiveness scores andv knowledge - 
scores with selected independent variables classified in four subgroups— ' 
agent baxikground and tteaining, agent interest and a^ttitudes, county situation. 
, and wprk-related factors. Data were collected ,from 41 agents. , Ef f e>ctivenes8 ' 
ratings were detemrLned by supervisory personnel and dairy specialists. A ' 
multa^le-,cholce teat was used\to measure dairying knowledge and related 
subject matter, and aa ifcnterfes't and attitude scale gave otheV measures. - 
Among the findings ±nm xhe testing of hypotheses were : (1) effectiveness • 
ratings and knowledge ttsst scores were inversely related to tenure- (2) 
more ef feet Ive a^nts spent mo re\ time on group and mass media teaching 
methods and made amre crontacts wfth dairymen? and (3) more effective agents 
i^nyolved dairy speclal^s more f^^quently in their dairy educational work. 
Multiple correlations^ analysis indicated the most accurate predictors'of 
effectiveness ratlngsVand agent tests scores. . • , 



See^^Also: 7600 Cooperative, Rural Extension 
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A HIERARCHY OF PROGRAM -EVALUATION APPLIED TO VOLUNTEER LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT' 
^^^^'^^"l ^tension Service CDOA), W^^ Feb 1 

1972. .14 p. CED 073 370), EDRS price, MF"$.76, HC $i.58. , ). lir 

. . . ■ - I . k 

Plans for evaluation should be laid prior to' implementation of a program. A 
hierarchy of types of plcgram evaluation helps select the exact type of 
caluat ion- intended. This hierarchy starts with the easiest (and least useful) 
type of. evaluation and six progressively more; difficult levels of. evaluation " 
are .added in cumulative fashion. The seventh and 'final type is a master 
plan, for evaluation, which should be accomplished Ijy starting with'the iop 
s^eps and their interrelationships and working dowA. The evaluation types ' 
yth. applicable questions for extension leader orientation, are: (1) inputs ' 
made— how much time and money are expended in , leader orientation, and is 
this 6he right amount? (2) actlArlties performed— whkt kinds of orientation 
activities are new. leaders engaged in, and are there the right number of 
.^activities? (3) Recipient^' involved— with how many leaders do we allocate 
> .certain amounts of orientation tiAe and activity? (4) ■Reactions— how do 
I :Volunteer leaders react to their orientation? (.^) "KAS" change (change in 
knowledge, attitudes,, and/skills)— which development! are a consequence of ' ' 
iorxentation? (^) "Practice" change-do the attitudes, skills, and .knowledge - 
gained through orientation help the volunteer in working with 4-H p^rtici- 
, pants? (7) Results achieved— do the volunteer roles help achieve ultimate •> ' 
i aims with 4-H youth? JETvaluation at the lower levels , is meaningless without'^ 
( answers to .higher evalLuatlve questions. , , • \ 



I See Also: 7600 qooperative,. Rural Extension - ^ 
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352 LEADER. ATTITUDINAL ORIENTATIONS IN A MULTI-COUNTY AREA. Williams, Anne S.; 
And Others. Paper presented at the annual meeting of the Rural Sociological 
Society (Baton Rouge, Louisiana, August 25-27, 1972). 28 p. (ED 072 342) 
EDRS price, m $.76, HC $1.95. , . \ 

A study was conducted to examine the structure.of leadership and the specific 
types of leaders as identified by attitudinal characteristics of individuals 
or groups of leaders. A 7- county development federation in Sputh-Central 
Montana was studied. A pre-structured interview schedule containing 93 
questions was administered to 102 leaders. Individuals most active in'lthe 
federation were later interviewed more intensively. Hypotheses of leader 
influence are discussed. Attitudinal variables were receded- and combined 
until three response sets were identified, forming the leader sub-groups: 
(1) the satisfied traditional, (2) the anti-government pessimist, and (3) 
the development-oriented activist. Leaders typically exhibited characteris- 
tics of one or more types. Twenty-nine percent were combinations of the 
satisfied traditional and the development activist. Twenty percent' were 
'pure" satisfied traditionals . Fifteen percent were "pure" development 
activists. Power scores were computed for degree and ^type of influence 
.. exerted; higher power scores were held by satisfied traditionals and develop- 
ment activists. It was concluded that: (1) a pluralistic leadership struc-' 
ture with a variety of attitudes prevailed; , (2) leadership structure was ^ ' 
dominated by satisfied traditional tendencies, which will have to be modified 
for development to take place: and (3), no evidence's/as found that the federa- 
tive arrangement was functioning effectively. A bibliography is provided. 

See Also:.- 1160 Psychological, Personality Factors = ^ 
. , ' Creativity - Participant^, Characteristics 

■ " . ;. Self Actualization - Self^Grdwth " . • 

' . ' -Attitude Change 

. 2230' Rural Communities 

353 A PLAN FOR IDENTIFYING, SELECTING,"" ORIENTING, TRAINING^ ■ UTILIZING, RECOGNI- 
ZING, AND EVALUATING 4-H PROJECT LEADERS. Peace, Rural A.^ And Others. " 
6Q, p. (ED 070 950), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $3.32. ".. 

An in-depth study of the involvement of project. leaders In conducting an 
effective county...4-H Club program in Tennessee . was attempted. A survey '-f 
the literature revealed.^that educational efforts could be utilized much more 
effectively by training leaders -who in turn train the 4-H Club members. 
Five^ counties had ah average of 2.4 project groups functioning, with an 
• average of 22.6 leaders per county. An attempt was made to identify factors 
that v(ill aid extension workers in implementing an effective educational 
effort: by the involvement of project leaders. These include training agents 
to train leaders, making 4-H more meaningful, and defining leadershin role. 
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A PLAN FOR IDENTIFYING, SELECTING, ORIENTING, TRAINING, UTILIZING, RECOGNI- 
ZING, AND EVALUATING HOME DEMONSTRATION CLOTHING PROJECT LEADERS. Breeden, 
Clare Nell; And Others. 1972. 24 p. (ED 073 333), EDRS price, MF $.76,' 
HC $1.58. 

A study. of clothing leaders in Meigs and Warren Counties, Tennessee, was 
conducted to, find ways to improve the use of new and present clothing 

^ .151 : \ ' \: - 
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project leaders- in adult home economics extension programs. An analysis of 
each county's work plan for 1972-73 was the basis of this research project. 
Tne leadership development plan consists of : • (1) identifying potential, lead- 
ers; (2) selecting a clothing project leader; <3) orienting— placing the 
; emphasis on job expectation and initiation of leaders into job responsibili- 
ties; (4) training-meetings, workshops , conferences , etc.; (5) utilizing — 
leaders to their full capacity; (6.) recognizing-j-good leader performance; and 
(7) evaluating — guidelines for evaluating leader performance. A bibliography 
is provided. 

She Also: 7600 Cooperative, Rural Extension 

355 PROBLEM DIAGNOSIS: APPLYING SOCIAL THEORY TO PROBLEM SOLVING. Reeder, 
William W.; An4 Others. In Journal of- Extension , yol.*l2. No.. 1. Spring • 
1974. pp. 20-35. ~ ; - 

Part 1 of a two-part series, the article is a summary of social theory and 
use of a list of fourteen factors identified as significant to problem 
diagnosis based on behavior studies of six different cultures. Part 2 will 
appear in the Summer issue of the Journal. 

See Also: 7150 CROSS CULTURAL TRAINING.. 

356 SELECTED SOCIOECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF FARMERS ASSOCIATED WITH THE USE OF 
SOIL TESTING. Ott, Harold R. Pennsylvania State University, -University 
Pai.c^ PA- Cooperative Extension Service. Aug 1972. 68 p. (ED 073 339), 

"EDRS. price, MF $.76, HC $3.32. " . 

A study was conducted to determine whether a relationship exists between 
several selected socioeconomic characteristics and the adoption '^or non-^ 
adoption of soil testing as a farm management tool and to establish, whether 
or not a statistically significant relationship exists- between adopters and 
imperfect adopters (discontinuers) . Data were collected from 166 Pennsylvania 
whose names were supplied by the Pennsylvania State University .Testing Service 

and county agents. Names from the testing service were known users__6jf_the 

soil testing program in 1970 and 1971. County agents were given the names of 
the known testers and asked to match them as nearly as possible by size and 
• type of farm operation _and,_;if possible, by neighborhood with names of non- 
testers or discontinuers. Each individual was interviewed by telephone. "-Re^ 
suits showed that nontes ters had a" lower level ofi;. formal education than those " 
who had previously used soil testing. Nontesters were older than testers, 
had lower gross farm income, and lower organizational participation scores. 
Adopters were younger, JiadJiigher organizational participation, had nearly 
two additional years of formal schooling, were more likely to own their crop 
land, and, were slightly, more prone to adopt other farming innovations than 
were discofitinuers . Nontesters who had considered testing had a higher level 
of organizational participation than other nontesters. Implication and limi- 
tations of the- study are discussed. ^ 

See Also: 7600 Cooperative, Rural Extension ' 
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357 A STUDY OF SOME EFFECTS OF EARLY CHANGE AGENT BEHAVIOR ON A GROUP CLIENT 

SYSTEM. Darden, Douglas Wylle. Ph.D. dissertation, Florida State Univer- 
sity.. June 1973. 96 p. (ED 078 288), EDRS price MF $.76, HC $4.;43. 

A study was conducted to explore some of the relationships existing between 
the early behavior of a change agent with a group client system and its 
subsequent effects on the helping relationship established between them. A 
review of related literature Vas made. The model of helping relationship 
which formed the basis for the design of the study included five key elements: ' 
(1) .the task around which the relationship develops, (2) the helper with. his 
motives, p) the receiver of help, (4) climate in which helping activities 
occur, and (5) feedback. Two hypotheses were tested. T\'Jo groups were 
studied, j The first group to undergo training was composed of 10 black women 
of ages ringing from 25 to^53 years; this was the control group. r The second, 
experimental, group were 13 black women of similar background. Each group 
was pretested and posttested, using a 'communications exercise, a measurement 
of group members perceptions of the change agent, and a group cohesiveness 
scale. Based on the results of the tests, it was found that, there was .a 
significant difference in the overall perceptions of the participants about 
the change agent for the time pieriod between the pretest and the first post- 
test. Other, results are given. > 

See Also: 2920 Human Relations, Laboratory Training 

35.8 A STUDY OF THE 4-H ORGANIZATIONAL LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT PROCESS IN ROBERT- 

SON,, DAVIDSON, AND SUMNER COUNTIES, TEMES^SEE. Billings, Joan;~ And Others 

1972. 20 p. (ED 073 340), EDRS price, 1^ $.76, HC $1.58^_ ^ 

Robertson, Davidson, and Sumner CountJ.es, -^Tenn'eiseej were studied to deter- . 
mine the present 4-H organizational leadership situation and to find solu- 
tions to whatever problems they have. It was concluded that the following 
was needed in each county: (1) more organizational leaders—a miriimum of one 
per club; (2) definitions of leader role in terms of expectations from agents 
_ and members; (3) effective, training of leaders to assure self-confidence and 
'^^^competence; (4) more opportunities in which to use leaders; (5) more effec- 
, tive means of recognition; and (6) periodic evaluation of the county's situa- 
tion by agents and leaders. The leadership development tasks of ideutifica- 
'tion, selection, orientation, utilization, training, recognition, and evaluation 
are discussed. References and a self-evaluation sheet for organizational lead-- 
ers are provided. ^ 



See Also: 7600 Cooperative, Rural Extension 

359 A VALIDATION GF THE CONTINGENCY MODEL APPROACH TO LEADERSHIP EXPERIENCE AND 
TRAINING. Csoka, Louis S. Washington Univeirsity, Seattle, WA> Department 
of Psychology. Feb 1972. 22 p. (AD-754 439), NTIS price, MF $1.45, HC 
$3.00. . 

=The study . is a validation of the hypothesis supported by a previous study 
that leadership training. and experience may be viewed as altering the favor- 
ableness, pf the leadership situation. This means that training and exper- 
ience will improve the performance. of some leaders, while decreasing that of 
others. In the field artillery study, it was found that low LPC leaders 
showed better performance than high LPC leaders in favorable situations. In 
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other words, training was detrimental actually Improves self-confidence and 
reduces situations, trained and experienced high LPC leaders performed 
better, wa^'le in unfavorable situations , low LPC leaders with little training 
and experience performed better. The present study» involving 58 Naval 
aviation maintenance supervisors from Whidbey Island Naval Air Station sup- 
ports the earlier findings in a field artillery study. 

See Also: 8000 Armed Forces 



4025 Law Enforcement, Correctional Personnel 

360 A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT IN COOPERATIVE TESTING, RESEARCH AND VALIDATION. 
Rosenberg, Laura. In Personnel Journal , Vol. 54, No. 1. Jan 1975. pp. 
47-49. : . , 

Five California cities have been involved in a successful cooperative police 
off icer .recruitment and testing program. Emphasis is on cost savings 
through cooperation, improved and validated selection devices, and equal 
employment opportunity. The program is administered by the California State 
Personnel Boards 
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CONTINUING EDUCATION IN. MENTAL HEALTH: PROJECT SUMMARIES. National Institute 
of Mental Health (DHEW), Bethesda, MD. Division of Manpower and Training 
Programs. Conti^iudjig^Education Training Br 1974. 204 p. Available 

from Superintendent of Dociunents, U. S. Government Printing Of f ice , Washington 
DC 20402 (Stock Number i:^24"00331, $2.35). (ED 103 684), EDRS price, MF $.76, 
HC $10.78 

The collection of program sununaries is organized according to the six primary 
program categories represented^ in Continuing Education Training Programs: (1) 
physicians, (2) psychiatrists,* (3) behayioral scientists and allied 'profes- 
sionals (4) nurses and related personnel, (5) social workers and related 
personnel, and (6) interdisciplinary training. The summaries are presented 
in alphabetical order, by institution or organization, within each of these 
major categories. Each summary provides the name of the project director, the 
name and address of the. sponsoring organization, the National Institute of ^ 
Mental Health training. grant number, and the span of years during which grants 
were awarded by the continuing educatiion branch. Each summary describes the 
program's objectives, background, content, trends, objectives, participants, 
and an evaluation; 



AN EVALUATION OF ADULT BASIC EDUCATION IN THE STATE OF IOWA; VOLUME I- 
FINDINGS: A PERSPECTIVES DISCREPANCY ASSESSMENT, 1974-1975. l-fezirow, " Jack; 
And Others. Columbia University, New York, NY. Center for Adult Education. 
1975. 1/i p. CED 109 513), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $8.24. 

Volume 1 prese.'ts the findings of an evaluation of Iowa's "merged area" 
organizational system for adult basic education (ABE), a system which 
operates from 15 regional community colleges or vocational-technical schools 
serving as area schools. The perspective discrepancy assessment methodology 
of the evaluation team was the outgrowth of ABE national field studies and 
surveys. The strategy analyzes: (1) discrepancies between the expectations 
of those involved in the program and current practice, and (2) discrepancies 
between the expectations of those most directly involved in policy formula- 
tion and program implementation. Iowa's 400 ABE teachers were randomly, 
divided, half receiving a questionnaire on expectations and half a question- 
naire on current practice; a different questionnaire was administered to a 
random group of students. Teacher return was 71% and 82%, and student return 
was 728 questionnaires out of i,000. Other questionnaires were distributed 
to adult education directors, learning center coordinators , co-sponsors , and 
Department of Public Instruction representatives. Discussions of results and 
interpretive summaries are presented: (1) covering expectations and current ' 
practice in six key areas of decision making and program development: goal 
settxng, instruction, recruitment , staff ing, staff development^ and collab- 
oration and (2) providing extended analyses of characteristics and perspec- 
tives ^of students, teachers, and learning center coordinators. 

See Also: . 5230- Adult ^Basic Education - General 

/ • ■ ■ .i^ ■ ' " ^' 

AN EVALUATION OF ADULT BASIC EDUCATION IN THE STATE OF IOWA; VOLUME II- 
APPENDIX, INSTRUMENTS WITH AGGREGATE RESPONSES: A PERSPECTIVES DISCREPANCY 
ASSESSMENT, 1974-1975. Mezirow, Jack; And Others. Columbia University, 
New York, NY. Center for Adult Education- 1975. 116 p. (ED 109 514)' 
.EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $5.70. ^ . * — 

. • ; i-, C ■•• '■ 

Volume 2 contains copies of the instruments . used in the assessment of Iowa's 
adult basic education (ABE) program and aggregate s tat ewi^ii^ responses . . 
Included are questionnaires and iEindings completed by the evaluation committee, 
coordinators, directors, teachers (both intent and current practice forms), 
students, learning center coordinators, co-sponsors, and Department of Public 
Instruction representatives. The six saetions cover: recruitment , staff ing, 
instruction,, inser^/ice education, collaboration, and goal-sotting. A cross- 
index of questionnaire items is included. 

See Also: 5230 Adult Basic Education - General 

AN EVALUATION OF THE NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL* S DEFENSIVE DRIVING COURSE IN 
SELECTED STATES. FINAL REPORT. . Planek, Thomas W. ; And Others. Oct 1972 
134 p. (PB 213 835), NTIS price, MF $.95,>HC $5.45. . ' 

More than 8,000 graduates of the National Safety Council's Defensive Driving 
Course completed surveys describing their accident and violation histories 
for the year before they took the course and again for the year following 
their completion of the course. Comparison group information was' obtained 



for other drivers entering the program' later. The course graduates reported 
significant reductions in accidents, and violations in the year following the 
course, also significantly lower than comparison group rates. Accident pro- 
files after the course rSaained generally similar to before-course profiles, 
although there appeared to be a positive connection betwe-^n course emphasis 
and the magnitude of reduction for different types of accidents. The 8-hour 
course was directed primarily to improving driving skills of adult drivers, 
tha survey b^-ing made to look at the efficacy of the course. Study data 
are detailed in narrative arid tabular form. 

See Also: '4625 Young Adults ^ 

355 PERFORMANCE AUDIT, .FEEDBACK AND POSITIVE REINFORCEMENT. Feeney, Edward J. 
In Training and Development Journal , Vol. 26, No. 11. Nov 1972. pp. 8-13. 

Discusses how three basic management tools combine for effective performance 
improvement. 



366 PROGRAM EVALUATION: ANY PRIME SPONSOR CAN. Smith, R. C. In Manpower , Vol. -7, 
No. 5. May 1975. pp. 2-6. 

The North Carolina Manpower Development Corporation recently experimented 
with two methods of program evaluation (the tax payback method and the earn 
back method)\and found strengths and weaknesses in each. 

SOME TECHFIQUES FOR THE EVALUATION. OF TECHNICAL TRAINING "COURSES AND STUDENTs/. 
Siegel, Arthur I.: >iid Others. Applied Psychological Services, Inc., Wayne,/ 
PA'^. Feb 1972. 148, p. (AD-753 094), NTIS price, MF $.95, HC $3.00." / 

This handbook attempts to present methods, concepts, and considerations to' be 
held in mind in planning and implementing a student measurement or training/ 
evaluation program. Techniques are presented, procedures are discussed , /and 
computational examples are included. 'Llie text places principal emphasis' oii 
basic techniques, but certain more advanced approaches are also considered. 

See Also: 8000 Armed Forces. 



368 A SURVEY OF ATTITUDES, VALUES , ..IMPRESSIONS AND FEELINGS TOWARDS EXTENSION 
SPECIALIZATION AND PROGRAMS IN THE KAYSINGER PROGRAM AREA (BATTSS, BENTON, 
CEDAR, HICKORY, ST. CLAIR AND VERNON COUNTIES.) Xhacker, R. D. Missouri 
University, Columbia, MO. Extension Education Department. Mar 1972. 67 p. 
(ED 070 954), EDRS price; MF $.76,^HC $3.32. 

To provide "a bench mark or base-line study from which future, measurements of' 
the effectiveness of area programming and area staff specialization in exten- 
sion programs of the University of Missouri, a questionnaire was mailed to 
913 people in six counties. The number of usable questionnaires returned was 
516. The data from the questionnaire are presented in 36 tables. To the 
question of whether the overall efforts of extension were meeting the educa- 
tional needs of the people ^ the answer was "yes." Ten references are provided, 
.and three appendixes present supporting material. These appendixes are: 
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comiBents— positive, negative, and neutral from some of the questionnaire 
respondents; a copy of the questionnaire; and the cover letter that accoi 
panied the questionnaire. 



THE THEORY OF EVALUATION IN ADULT EDUCATION. Tobias, R. M. In Journal of 
the .International Congress of University Adult Educa tion. Vol. ii No 3 — 
Nov 1972. pp. 67-80. ^ ' ' . ' 

Paper explores th\ meaning of evaluatiSn, ; identifies some purposes for Eval- 
uation of adult education programs, and examines the process involved in^ 
evaluation. 
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4600 EDUCATION OF SPECIAL GROUPS 
. 4625 Young Adults . . 

VmiTING ABILITIES. OF AMERICAN YOUNG ADULTS. DeCrow, Roger, Ed! ' National" 
Reading Center Foundation, Washington, DC. Apr 11, 1972, 10 p„ (ED 068 
811), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1,5.8. p V 

This brief digest of the results of the national 'assessment of writing 
compares the writing abilities of a sample of 17 year olds, in school and 
out, with an adult sample aged 26 to 35. In writing for social communica- 
tions, 57/i of the adults and 75% of the 17 year olds wrote descriptions that 
were judged acceptable. When asksd to describe an auto accident, 38% of the 
adults wrote an acceptable account and '52% were unacceptable; 53% of the l7 
year olds accounts were acceptable and 46% unacceptable. On 3 exercises 
^^^^^c.?^ ability to write in a business situation, adults scored an average 

acceptable responses, while the 17 year olds scored an average of 
61 .-2^ acceptable. 44% of the adults were not able to fill out a standard , 
application form acceptably. 



4635 Older Adults 
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EDUCATION FOR THE AGING; LIVING WITH A PURPOSE AS OLDER ADULTS THROUGiTedUCA^ 
TION: AN OVERVIEW OF CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS. Grabowski. Stanley^M^: Ed. ; Mason 
W. Dean, Ed. Syracuse University, Syracuse, NY. ERIC Cleafinghouse on Adult 
Jiducation. Available from Adult Education Association^'f rhe USA 810 18th 
l'''-,^ °^ 20006 ($7.50). 366 p^-eEr099 541), EDRS price, MF 

Directed toward the practitioner, the book is a 'compilation by' 18 knowledRe- 
able, experienced ^authors of some of the recent literature and current prac- 
''I'! f^^^'^ relating to aging. The book consists of seven parts: (1) 
\ 1' Learner, (2) The Role of Education in an Aging Societv,. 
U) Ihe Aging Individual and the Changing Nature Of Society and Education 
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(4) Inforiaal Approaches in Education for Aging, (5) Preparation for Critical 
Phases of Life in /Aging, (6) Governmental Resources in Education for Aging, 
and (7) The Scope of the Field and Perspectives for the Future • Part two 
• focuses on the role of gerontology in adult education as well as the political 
implications of education for aging; part three outlines available educational 
opportunities for the elderly and sets forth concepts and a framework for 
incorporating education for aging within elementary/secondary school systems o 
Informal educational approaches are presented in four chapters that describe 
community programs, non-traditional approaches in practice, preretirement 
education/planning, and the challenge of leisure in later maturity. Another 
five chapters, part five, discuss aging as related to: community health 
services, physical fitness education, nutritional education, sexuality, and 
education of long-term health care administrators. References follow each 
chapter. 

372 EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF TliE ELDERLY: THEIR RELATIONSHIPS TO EDUCATIONAL INSTITU- 
TIONS. FINAL REPORT. Sarvis, Robert E. Edmonds Community College,. .Xynwood, 
vJA. Mar 1973. 50 p. (ED 075 717), EDRS price, MF $-76, HC $1,95. 

Results are reported of a study made in Washington State to (1) dis^cover 
educational constraints of the elderly, (2) identify the scope of educational 
opportunities and planning by community colleges, and (3) assess on-going 
programs. Questionnaires and interview^ were utilized to obtain opinions 
of and data about urban and rural elderly citizens concerning their education 
and educational expectations. In addition, questionnaires were used- to 
collect data from 22 community colleges, and .8 community college administra- 
tors were interviewed. The results of the study were compared with a pilot 
program conducted by Edmonds Community College at two senior centers. From 
the results of the study, it is concluded that: (1) while the educational 
needs of the elderly are as diverse as those of other age groups , the inten- 
sity of those needs is considerably .diminished; (2) older persons share a 
common need to reevaluate what contributive channels remain open to them; 
(3) older persons who attend a multipurpose senior* center on a regular basis 
place high values upon the center's activities ili which they play^ a contri- 
buting role; and (4) courses which require a rrfinimal tuition* charge (e.g., 
one dollar per credit nour) are valued high^ than those for', which there is 
no charge. The study also shows that the ''choice by administrators of courses 
thought to be popular with the elderlyr4s quite different from those expressed 
by the elderly. Appendices provide ^the questionnaire, interview guide, in- 
ventpry of abilities/disabilities, iSurvey of state community college efforts, 
sample letter from senior citizen, sample course offering, elderly needs, and 
course titles. 

See Also: 7700 Junior fcolleges , Community Colleges 



373 NEW LEARNING FOR OLDER AMERICANS: AN OVERVIEW OF NATIONAL EFFORT. DeCrow, 
Roger .^^ Adult Education Association of the USA, Washington, DC. \ Available 
from Adult Educational Association of the USA, 810 18th St, NW, Washington, 
DC 20006 ($3.00). 1974. 162 p. (ED 107 928), EDRS price, MF $)76, HC 
$8.24. * .A 

,^ The summary overview of educational and learning-related programs \f or adults 

, . " 158 ^ 
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age 62 and oyer Is based on a national study for the Administration on Aging. 
It contains data on 3,500 programs reported in a 20-ltem questionnaire survey ■ 
based upon: subjects of study; methods and location; attitudes and problems: 
and a wide range of administrative practices. Various methods to sustain ' 
this educational movement are suggested and there- are detailed data tabula- 
tions for the following major providing agencies: formal educational agencies 
(schools, universities, and colleges); leamlng-related agencies (cooperative 
extension services, libraries, museums, and parks and recreation centers);' 
and- community organizations (churches, senior centers, employers, and others). 
An annotated bibliography of 176 items arranged in 22 categories comprises 
one-third of the document. It is noted that all, data from the study, the 
.literature collection, program materials, and other materials from the study 
are available for study and use by interested persons. 

THE RETIRED ADULT READER: HIS READING INTERESTS AND CHOICES AND THE READ- 
. ABILITY LEVELS OF THEM. Moshey, Kathleen M. Slay ton. M.Ed. Thesis, Rutgers 
University, the State University of New Jersey. May 1972. 130 p. (ED 064 
674), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $6.97. i' \ 

A survey conducted individually with 50 retired adult readers (10 males and 40 
females), who are middle or upper-middle class former professionals, was made 
.in Central New Jersey to determine their reading choices and to compare per- 
sonal factors of sex, physical condition, and social activity with the number " 
of books read in a six month period. Of those surveyed, 74% preferred blo- 
-graphxes, 68A preferred travel bocks, and 62% preferred fiction. ^ All of the 
mai^s read newspapers and 90% read books and magazines, whereas 90% of the 
females read newspapers and 87.5% read books and magazines. The mean read- 
ability level of books listed was 8.3, though proportionately more books 
had a readability level 6f 7; however, readability was not ^.factor in book ■ 
selection. In another phase of the study some 67 other retired persons 
selected 99 books for which reading levels were calculated, and. a list of 
mterials read by retired adult persons was prepared. (Tables are included . 
which (1) show the percentage of the population surveyed which had read or 
would like to read each book in the survey, including a citation of the' 
r.eadlng level of each book, and (2) which picture the relationship between 
personal factors and book choices.) 

MIGRATION IN THE NORTH CENTRAL STATES: COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS" 
OF LIFE AND RETIREMENT SATISFACTION: WISCONSIN, ■ FLORIDA, AND ARIZONA Eteng 
William I A.j^Marshall, Douglas G. Wisconsin University, Madison. College 
of Agricultural and Life Sciences; Wisconsin University, Madison. Department 
of Rural Sociology. Mar 1970. 79 p. (ED 066 631), EDRS price, MF $.76, 

Results are given of a study of samples of retirees in Wisconsin, Florida, and 
Arizona. Respondents were compared on (1) background characteristics, (2) 
occupational and financial status, (3)health condition, (4) formal and infor- 
mal organizational participation, and (5) retirement decisionmaking. An ^ 
attempt was made to determine the extent to which these factors were related 
to the respondents life and retirement satisfaction as measures of retirement 
adjustment. Combined samples of Arizona and Florida"migrant retirees were 
compared with Wisconsin nonmigrant retirees to determine the degree to which 
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this comparative study validated findings from previous. studies and to indicate 
further research needs. Included in this report are sections dsvoted to a \ 
literature review; study obJeCtlvesj study justification; study design avA \ 
methods; ]data analysis including demographic characteristics and life satis- 
faction; anticipatory socialization— retirement decision making and life 
satisfaction; retirement decision making and life satisfaction; retirement 
transition— economic and health changes and life satisfaction; concomitant , 
socialization—interaction continuity and life satisfaction; and attitude 
toward retirement aiid life satisfaction. 

376 RETIREMENT AND MIGRATION IN THE NORTH CENTRAL STATES: TWO^ELANNED-RETIREMENT 
COMMUNITIES Smith. John; Marshall, Douglas.. WiscomUn University. Madison. 
College of Agricultural and Life Sciences; Wisconsin University, Madison. 
Department of Rural Sociology. June 1970. 34 p. (ED 065 764). EDRS price, 
MT $.76, HC $1.95. 

This report presents a brief historical review of the background and function 
of the planned retirement community and an analysis and comparison of 
responses of males living in two modem retirement communities—Sun City. 
Florxda and Sun City, Arizona. The results indicated that the respondents 
differed sixghtly on a number of background variables (e.g. , migrant's origins 
years m residence), but were similar on many factors (e.g., age, family size,' 
and marriage patterns). The Florida sample was slightly higher in financial,, 
occupational, and educational areas. A majority of the respondents from both 

■ groups gave favorable responses on subjective evaluations of health. Results 
from the life satisfaction scale showed that Arizona respondents had higher 
life satlsfactxon than the Florida sample. It is suggested that researchers 

- should analyze the effects on the community and environment upon the aged, 
specifically social participation and social interaction, and whether differ- 
ences found in this study can be attributeli to the planned community itself or 
to the background and financial factors. To maintain viable communities, it 
IS felt that the developers need to correct some of the - inadequacies found. 
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SENIOR CITIZENS DESIRE TO CONTINUE LEARNING. Guffy, Ted; Hines Kerry 
Office of Educa^tion (DHEW) , Washington, DC; Southwestern State College,' 

D^:yision of Teacher Education and Psychology. 1974. 36 p. 
(ED 099 663), EDRS p^ice, MF $.76, HC $1.95. ^ ^ 

A community service and continuing education program in Weatherford, Oklahoma 
was developed primarily for retired or semi-retired persons over 55 years of . 
f r °^ the program, partially funded by Title 1 Higher Education 

Act of 1965, were: (1) to assist Senior citizens in making better use of 
their leisure time, (2) to impart of improve skills which the senior citizens 
might use to supplement their fhcome. The program which was administered hy 
^Southwestern State College coiisisted of approximately 15 seminars and/or 
activxties of interest in are& of ^rts and crafts, recreation, and health. 
Presentations were scheduled on-campus , in a nursing home, aiid in senior 
citizens homes via cable television. The 343 enrollees preferred skill- 
oriented courses over knowledge-oriented courses. The concentrated effort 
of community service agencies, civic leaders, and the academic institution 
.- was vital to program success. It was found to be important that senior 

citizens identify .with tl^^ program in an active role of planning and conducting 
t^e program. Participants did not have the need to attain academic degrees; 
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preference was for an opportunity to leisurely pursue subjects of their own 
choice. IVo-thirds of the document consists of appendixes of enrollment 
ques tiT3rnaairj£,~ and evaluation material. ' 



4655 Education of Women 

^"S^n^Mi^.™^ AVAILABILITY AND EFFECTIVENESS OF MDTA INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING 
• AND ©IPLOYMENT SERVICES FOR WOMEN: A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE. Kimmons Yvonne 

DC ^TyT' 11?"^' ^"f^L'^o^^^^'""' ^^"^^'^h Systems, Inc.. Washington, 

DC. 1974. 112 p. (ED 095 280). EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $5.70. 

The literatui^e review represents an initial segment of a study providing a 
comprehensive analysis of available data to determine the impact of institu- 
tional trrJn<.ng on women. The literature review concerned secondary data 
sources such as national labor force statistics and gover:>ment data relatiuE 
CO women as enrollees in manpower programs. Pertinent findings reflecting 
the analysis of previous studies in terms of women include: (1) emphasis 
appeared to be placed on training for women in high demand occupations, i.e.. 
those with.hxgh turnover rates. (2) female trainees were seriously hampered 
by the lack of counseling, supportive services and flexible trairtiKg schedules 
fllj^ - r'"'r """"^"^ alternatives available to them and wJre there! 
fore less dependent on the training program. Th^ree major sections of the 
document deal with: (1) labor force status, programs, and problems of women, 

" of Manpower Development Training Act (MDTA) and other evaluation 

studies, and (3) interviews with Federal officials. Appendixes offer a 

. questionnaire for Federal interviews, recommendations to address MDTA internal 
and external problem areas, and an eight-page bibliography. 

See Also: 6500 OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION - INDUSTRIAL TRAINING, VOCATIONAL 

- ' REHABILITATION ' . 
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EVALUATION OF THE AVAILABILITY AND EFFECTIVENESS OF MDTA INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING 
AND EMPLOYMENT SERVICES FOR WOMEN: FINAL REPORT. Walker, Yvo^^e K^^nsf And 

?97r 79 n ' '^'^"'^"■^ Washington, DC. 

1974. 79 p. (ED 095 278), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $4.43. / 

The document represents the concluding phase of a two-part study analyzing data 
to determine the impact of institutional training on women. It is an expira- 
tory data collection effort to assess factors which appear to affect the cer- 
•forffiance of women during institutional training in 12 sites. Skills center 
staff and employment service personnel were interviewed. Questionnaires were 
administered to a sample of students attending classes at the time of the 
field veview, and data were also collected from records of a sample of pre^ 
yious enrollees to provide inforraation on enrollee characteristics, comple- 
tion, ^nd placement rates. Data collected point up major findings concerning " 
women in manpower programs. (1), female trainees are generally being trained' 

^;ro^lmen^^'^^^•''°" r °' '^"'^ last full-time job, (2) thefe is little 

enrollment of trainees in courses traditionally reserved for the opposite sex, 

161 
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(3) manpower training for women is directed primarily toward upgrading pre- 
viously acquired skills and affords few opportunities for training in alter- 
native occupations, and (4) there is evidence of stereotyping in .training 
placjameat of female enrollees — by both personnel and trainees themselves. 
Other relative findings show lower average vages and narrower ranges of 
training choices -for women. A four-page sumnary of the complete MbTA 
project has been included. 



See Al^so: 6500 
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380 -EVALUATION OF THE AVAILABILITY AND EFFECTIVENESS OF MDTA INSTITUTIONAL - 

TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT SERVICES FOR WOMEN: REANALYSIS OF THE MDTA OUTCOMES 
STUDY. ^Kimmons, Yvonne; And Others.. Battle (Mark) Associates , Inc.; Exbtech 
Systems/, Inc. , Washington, DC. 1974. 123 p. (ED 095 279), EDRS price, MF 
$.76, HC\$5.70. 

\ ■ , ^ ■ . ' 

The documient represents an integral part of a study undertaken as an evalua- 
tion of the impact of institutional training on women. The re-analysis of 
. • data. for the Manpower Development Training Act (MDTA) Outcome Study, using 
measures s^ch as job placement, length of training, post-training income, 
and the completion of training^ indicates that in some ways the MDTA training 
has been at) least as successful for women as men. These include: (1) 
females were more likely than males to use their acquired training in post- 
training employment' (females-62 percent, Tnales-39 percent), (2) females 
experienced 1 highest incremental earnings across all training periods and 
occupational categories (f emales-$968, males-$692), (3) more female trainees 
(39 percent)! than male trainees (32 percent) felt that MDTA training helped 
them get a job. In the following areas of the training program women did Yiot 
fare as welll (1) a larger percentage of .females (15 percent) than males (9 
percent), were found to have reported no post-training earnings, and (2). 
females showed a lower correlation than males between months in training and 
large salary increases. 



See Also: 6500 OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION - INDUSTRIAL TRAINING, VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION , . 



331 THE MATURE WOMAN IN THE CLASSROOM^ Barrett, Charles F. 
Education, Voli 49, No. 7. Apr 1974. pp. 287-288. 



In Journal of Business 



A survey of former trainees of the Office Occupations Center of the San Mateo 
County Regional^ Training Program (RTP) was conducted to: construct a profile 
of the stud^int,! discover why these students were returning to education, dis- 
cover why these- students chose RTP, and discover any special needs. 



382 THE RETURNS TO EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. Benham, Lee. 
546), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.95. 



Dec 1971. 27 p. (ED 065 



EKLC 



In the first part of this paper, estimates of present values or rates of 
return to education for women on lifetime earnings have been calculated. Sub- 
.sequently, returns to education for women which derive from their husband's 
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income and their family income are examined, finally, some implications of 
the results are discussed. In the first section, data are from the l/lOOd 
sample of the 1969 census. For women working full-time, the internal rate 
of return varies from 6% toll% for whites, and from 6% to more than 50% for 
Negroes. Two measures of family income are calculated. The first is the 
earnings of the woman plus the total income of her husDand weighted by the 
probability that the husband is present at each age. The second measure 
differs from-' the first in that only half of the weighted husband's income and 
family income appear less susceptible to the criticisms raised earlier about 
estimates of returns through women's earnings in terms of magnitude and 
stability. Implications of these results include: (1) college education for 
women was an attractive alternative in 1960; ^2) the returns to graduate 
training as measured through women's earnings appear much higher than the 
returns through, family income; and (3) a family income maximization model 
may be useful in further examination of the demahd for education by women. 



4690 Veterans 

383 REPORT OF EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, ON EDUCATIONAL • 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS FOR VETERANS. A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THP^E GI BILLS. 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, NJ, Sep 19, 1973. 469 p. (ED 102 
J98), EDRS price, IIF $.76, HC $23.48. ... 

The purpose of the study was to compare the operation of the post-Korean con- 
flict program of educational assistance currently b^ing carried out by the 
Veterans Administration with similar programs and educational assistance that 
the Veterans Administration made available to veterans of World War Two and 
the Korean conflict. The highlights of the study's findings deal with: (1) 
the scope and quality of the educational and training programs, (2) the degree 
of veterans participation in the programs, (3) the adequacy of the program 
- benefits to veterans, educational and. training institutions, work force, and 
American society, (4) the available information and outreach efforts to meet 
the various educational and training needs of eligible veterans, (5) the nature 
and degree of abuse in the programs and the effectiveness of the safeguards 
established, and (6) the exe. ation and administration of the educational and 
training programs. Within this scope, some of the topics treated include: 
an overview of the three GI Bills, comparability and adequacy of benefit levels 
changing characteristics of veterans, disadvantaged and black veterans, public ' 
altitudes, participation rates, non-degree educational programs, informing and 
counseling the veteran, and administration of benefits. A 41-page bibliography, 
comparability tables, and a California study are appended 



384 A ^TUDY OF EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED VETERANS ENROLLED IN A COLLEGE PRE- 
PARATORY PROGRAM. Berry, Gordon L.; Vivell, Su.san. California University, 
LoSj Angeles. Graduate School. of Education. June 1972. 62 p. (ED 068 863^ 
EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $3.32. ^ . . ' 



The 
and 



following goals were pursued in tnis study: (1) to assess selected personal 
social adjustment characteristics found among a group of educationally 
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disadvantaged veterans; (2) to identify, their perceived personal problems; 
(3) to assess selected aspects of the life-style characteristics of these 
veterans; (A) to determine the degree to which .they desired or felt open to 
counseling; and p) to provide an opportunity to ijiiprove counseling^ and 
curriciaar programs. Subjects were a class of 100' veterans vho entered a 
special program at a major university in 1971, Two standardized' test instru- 
ments and a locally developed Instnmient were administered. The results are 
presented on several different dimensions • Thes^ results indicated that the 
veterans in this study could' be considered different from the. typical 'return- 
ing, serviceman, but not free from the need for^eaningful suppottive services. 
In addition the stereotype of the returning Vietnam -veteran as an alienated, 
anti--social individual generally did not apply to this educationally oriented 
- group. . ^ 

i 

385 THE VIETNAJf-SL^ VETERAN ENTERS COLLEGE. Drew, David i.; Creager, John A. 

American Coumuril on Education. Washington. DC. Office of Research. Available 
from Publiccstlons Division, Anaerican Council on Educaticm, One DuPont Circle 
Washington, DC 20036 ($3.00). Dec 1972. (EB- 07,2 74JfTr"EDRS price. 

MF $.76, HC $3.32. ? - 

This document presents a comparison of 1971 college freshmen who have been 
divided into the subgroups of veteran and nonveteran to determine- differences 
in personal background and characteristics, the student information form 
(SIF) was used to elicit information, from the 171,509 respoiidents. 'Some of 
the findings of the study include: (1) Veterans were from:'more disadvantaged ' 
• backgrounds as measured by parents' educational iackgroundjs and incomes and 

fathers' .occupations. (2) Veterans were, more likely to be nonwhite. (3) As 
^ to religious background, the veterans were more likely to/be Protestant and 
^ less likely toJ)e' Jewish or "other" than nonveterans. (4) ' Compared to 1.2% of 
the nonveterans, 38% of. the veterans were married. (5) ^etteraris generally had 
poorer academic records in high^ school than did nonveterans, and. the educa- 
tional aspirations-of the veterans were lower. (6) In giving: reasons for 
deciding to attend college, veterans . were more likely to give such reasons 
as gaining a general education, becoming more cultured, improving reading and 
study. skills, ^and teaming more about things that, are of interest./ 'They were 
less likely to say that they had come to college because- they wanted to meet 
new and interesting people or because their parents wanted them to go." 



4750 Disadvantaged Groups - Minority, • - 

386 EDUCATIONAL AND OTHER NEEDS OF DISADVANTAGED ADULTS IN A MODEL -CITIES yNEIGK^ ' 
BORHOOD OF SAVANNAH, GEORGIA, FINAL REPORT. Shull, Fremont A., Jr.,; W ' 
Others. Georgia University, Athens: Institute of Community "and Area Develop- 
ment. Sep 1972. 171 p. (ED 068 840), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $8.24. 

Results of information derived from 120 household interviews in 'Model Cities 
Neighborhood of Savannah, Georgia in November and December, 1971 are presented. 
The primary purpose of the project was to pcovlde data to the Neighborhood 
Continuing Education Program in' Savannah as concerns "felt" needs and 
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attitudes of residents it endeavors to serveYV/Data derived is intended" to 
provide direction to and evaluation. of projected educational and training 
programs. An atteifipt was made to investigate social, economic, political, and 
educational variables relative to levels of aspiration , and achievement,, 
obstacles to achievement, level of satisfaction, and consequences of achieve- 
ment level. Family composition and characteristics, resident views on neigh-'", 
borhood needs, and resident evaluation of neighborhood and community were 
investigated. Text and appendices provide analysis and implications of , survey 
data. 



THREE ALCOHOL PROGRAMS FOR AMERICAN li^IANS. Shore, James H. ; Von Fumetti, 
Billee. In American Journal of Psychiatry > Vol. 128, No. 11. May 1972. ^ 
pp. 1450^1454. . " 

Alcoholism is a major health problem of American Indians, but few have been 
helped by the traditional medical approach or through non-Indian^ chapters of 
Alcoholics Anonymous. Alcohol treatment programs have been developed that use 
Indian counselors, involve Indians in planning and operation, and emphasize 
identification with Indian culture. A study of three tribally sponsored, alco- 
hol rehabilitation programs service 642 patients found that 28% of the patients 
in all three programs showed clear improvement, and 27% showed erratic improve- 
ment. 

Sec -Also: 6950 HEALTH, MENTAL HEALTH 



4760 Poor 

IMPACT OF THE EXPANDED FOOD AND NUTRITION EDUCATION PROGRAM ON LOW- INCOME 
FAMILIES:, AN INDEPTH ANALYSIS. AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIC REPORT NUMBER 220. 
Feaster, J. Gerald. Department of Agriculture, Washington, DC. Economic 
Research Service. Feb 1972. 78 p. (ED 064 430), EDRS price, MF $.76. ' 

This report: evaluates the Expanded Food and Nutrition Education Program- 
(EFNEP) of the Extension Service of the Department of Agriculture. About 
184tG00 low-income families participated in the program prior to October 
1969. A national sample of 10,500 showe'd that family incomes were very low — 
less than .2,700 'dollars of which more than a third was" spent for food. Most 
families were urban,. members of minority groups, and had homemakers with rela- 
tively low educational levels. Food coilsumption' practices of homemakers upon 
entering the program indicated .that many families had poor diets. After six 
months of EFNEP participation, subs tantlal improvements in food knowledge 
and consumption practices were evident , I particularly in the consumption of * 
foods in the milk and fruit-vegetable groups. . Homenakers with the poorest 
diets showed more impvrovements than those who had better initial diets « 
Homemakers receiving liiore visits from pjrogram personnel, a measure of intensity 
of program instruction, increased theii| consumption of foods in the milk and 
fruit-vegetable groups more than homemalkers receiving fewer visits. 



See Also: 7600 Cooperative, Rural Extension 



389 POVERTY-, EIHNIC IDENTITY AND PREVENTIVE HEALTH CARE. Bullough", tonnie. / in 
Journal of Health a nd Social Behavior . Vol. 13, No. 4. Dec 1972. pp. 347- 
.359* • . / ' — / ■ 

A study involving low-Income mothers In Los Angeles showed tiiat barriers to 
the utilization of preventive services were reinforced by alienation^ ~ " 

» ■ • .- jP*-' 
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390 DESIGNING RELEVANT PROGRAMS FOR URBAN BLACK ADULTS. Nesbltt, Charles In 
Aiulr. Leadership. Vol. 22, No. 7. Jan 1974. pp. 249-252. / * " 

An established s4t of criteria for developing adult basic education programs 
tor black adults in urban ^^reas is needed. A reported Delphi/study resulted 
in ^welve recommended criteria which are described. / 
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^^.2^?,"^° ADDICT: AN. ANALYSIS OF FACTORS INFLUENCING REHABILITATION IN A 
TREATMENT AND PREVENTION PROGRAM/ Aumann, Jon; And Others. Valle Del Sot 

So;;irAr8?onf rs/^^''?'''\''^'r/^^'" ^^09 South 1st Ave!, 

price MF $ 76 H^^3 32 ' ^^"l^^^"^^ ' 1^72. 53 p". (ED 064 007) , EDRS 



Scan^L^/I?°^''*'':/''"°"'' rehabilitation progrL oriented toward the 

Chicane, addict was the purpose ff thls -study. "The study related to 3 maior • 
SL ""o^"^.'^" rehabilitation process: (1) .^Lracteris tics S^tL 

reiabnit^M"' characteristic life styte patterns/considered in the 

rehabllltr-tion process, and (3) the extent to -which tl/e rehabilitation process 
is geared to meet the Chicano addict's needs. Cas^r^cords of 232 addicts 
composed the study population. >n-depth interviews uking predetermined 
questionnaires -and- vvon-dlirectlve\ interview techniques' were conducted with 22 
and ^t.S • ^"f Vl«° obtained from program administrators . 

of f?ndln.. Pr°g."5 policy and services, (2) interpretation 

JndSteS th.^n?^ assessment oi- the community ser,Wce network. Findings 
indicated that (1) a large proportion of addicts were males, (2) the largest 
number were between 23 and 27 years- of age upon entLing th^ program. (3) 



n T J . • ^ — i^^j^ciiucii L. unxxaren. iqj most were 

Catholic and Mexican American, (5).mWt were from barrios and had^received 8 
to 11 years of education, (6.) most h^d relied typically' on Illegal activities 
for income (those with legitimate job^ had unskilled labo-^' occupations) (7) 
in^! ! '^'^"^ problem, and (8) mbst had been arrested 3 or 

more times and were convicted 1 to 2 times. Recominendatlons were to design 
an outreach program to attract female s^tudents and to continue to locate 
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rehabilitation programs for Chicano addicts in barri6.s. 
See Also: 5050 Behavior Discirder - Drugs 



392 OPERATION BREAKTHROUGH 1972-1973. FINAL EVALUATION REPORT. EDCON Associates 
Willow Grove, PA. im^^O_jg^__Cmi-lXi^^ 

Operation Breakthrough, a special demonstration Jroj.ect to upgrade Spanish- 
speaking workers in entry-level factor y jobs, wa^' evaluated by a third-party 
evaluator at the end of its first year~~The teac^herl trainin g .program was ■ 
found, through inter- ^.--ws with teachers and aides, to be exce'llent. Cur- 
- riculum materials were provided by tlie project, liut each of 'the five sites • 
where the project was carried out developed its 6wn strategies. On-site 
visits determined that , the emphasis in the English as a/kecond language seg- 

■ ^ent was on oral skills. Curriculum changes aire) planned . The physical ^ 
facilities at the five sites ranged from poor to' excellent, and three of, the 
companies involved provided incentives for stude'nl/enrollmen:. . f cudents 
completing a questionnaire at the end of thecsqliool year exhibitr-d a positive 

, reaction to the program. Students who did not. complete the progic-n were not 
surveyed. Teacher responses to a questionnaire were also positive. Inter-, 
views with employers demonstrated the importance of their support in the 
program's outcome. Insufficient data were gathered "from standardized tests 
in one step' of the evaluation involving the Ilyin Oral Interview. -, Specific 
recommendations for improved use of personnel and equipment and clarification 
of program emphasis are offered. 

See Also: 5290 English 2nd Language . 

■ y ■ 

J93 A STUDY OF THE EAST LOS ANGELES YOUTH TRAINING AND ' EMPLOYMENT PROJECT. 
- Bel tramo, Michael N.; And Others. Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, CA.' 1973 
41 p. (ED 103 717), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.95. 

Using a regression analysis technique, the authors produced a profile of 
clients, many of whom are Mexican-American, of the East Los Angeles Youth 
Training and Employment Project (YTEP) , in an attempt to correlate /YTEP 
participation with probable later success. In addition to data from an 
earlier Rand survey of 7,659 clients, YTEP collected program data from 229 
_ of^501 sampled. Results were considered low in predictive value because of ~ 

(1) the questionnaire method,, and (2) the size of the population sample. 
' Findings from the questionnaire responses are tabulated and discussed in 
detail. Analysis of independent variables (age, sex, education, time since 
client last attended YTEP, and length of stay in YTEP) led to the conclusioa 
that clients who had the greatest amount of education and who spent the 

■ longest time in YTEP had the higfiest probability of. success. It was not 
possible to determine from the results which aspect of the YTEP program to 
emphasize. The report also recommended that poverty programs have their own 
data collection systems and exercise quality control in them. 

See Also: 1630 Selection, Prediction of Success 

6500 OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION - INDUSTRIAL TRAINING, VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION 
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\\ 4850 American Indians 

39^ GILA RIVER INDIAN COMMUNITY^EL^EXPERIMENTAL DEMONSTRATION PROJECT: FINAL 

REPORT^! JUNE 3, 1972'-MAY 31, 1973.^ Gila River Indian Community, Sacaton, A2. . 
1973. IfO (^^ 101 189) , EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $3.32. 

nru \ ■ ' ^ ■ " - - ' 

Th^ rn/ pose of the project Reported on and evaluated In the, document is to 
deyeiv ^v aew ap proaches in Ad ult Bas ic Education to motivate iihdieredudated, '' 
"^"ienated, and "ctlsadvantaged American Indian adults. The project Is locatad 
in centrAl Arizona, serving a population of about 8,000. Hi^h school-dropout 
rates, unemployment , alcoholismj and health problems are characteristic. ^^^^ 0^^ 
objictive is to reiach those considered unreachable by providing tutoHng in a.., 
learning center, in jail, in an alcoholics' halfway house, and in participants ' 
homes. - Local residents were trained as staff, . to perform tutoring and coun- 
seling functions, i A vsix-week staff training program was suppiemehted 'by 
weekly in-service sessions with associate professionals. The report briefly 
outlines background, training procedures, the program's scope, evaluation > 
methods, and conclusions and recommendations. Sample forms are appended. More 
than half the total document is comprised pf an independent evaluation,, which 
considers each of the project's specific objectives.' Tables of data are pro- 
vided on participants' backgrounds and on their achievements in academic areas, 
as such data reiivtes to the obj^^ctives. A new project year has been funded. ' 

See Also: 5230 Adult Basic Education - General ' 

395 NAVAJO ADULT BASIC EDUCATION:., FINAL REPORT 1971-1972. Navajo Community 

College, Many Farms, AZ. 1972. 128 p. (ED 101 192), EDRS price, MF $.76, 
HC $6.97. 

The thrust of the Navajo Adult Basic Education (NABE) program is aimed at 
three major objectives. First, it seeks to establish, through the study of 
history and ct?rrent eventg, a feeling of pride in Navajo cultural heritage, 
promoting self-esteem and bull-ding self-confidence. Next, it prepares the 
Navajo to function betjier in those areas of the dominant culture that most 
affect his life. And, finally, it teaches the traditional three R's as an 
outgrowth of the participants' environment and personal experience. The 
program has be en refined to tHie pol"n"C~that it can teach and help eveiry adult 
on the reservation, of whatever educational background, who is not a victim of 
brain "^damage or of personality disorganization. , Organizational, enrollment , 
and inservice training information is contained in the report, introduced >y 
a 15-page recounting of the history of Hispano-fAnglo-Navajo relations. A . 
curricultim overview, an instructor-by-instructor summary of "special interest"' 
subjects covered in each classroom, a progress report, and an account of 
achievements constitute the heart of the document. A self-evaluation of three 
broad aspects of NABE operation (implementation, instructional staff, and 
administration) , and role definitions fpr personnel conclude the report. 
Appended are maps, charts, and a budget summary. 



See Also: 5230 Adult Basic Education - General 



396 NAVAJO ADULT BASIC EDUCATION: FINAL REPORT. 1972-1973. Navajo Community Col- 
lege, Many Faros, AZ. 1973. 36 p. (ED 101 193), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC 



The ultimate goal of the Navajo Adult Basic Education (NABE) program is to 
make the participants responsible parents -so they may partake in community 
affairs and re-evaluate their own family affairs. The final report surveys 
the program's specific objectives and evaluates the year's progress toward 
achieving them. Major accomplishments of the year, such as educational field 
trips, the' development of a laxtguage program for Navajos who do not speak 
-^ttgiishr-are-ci^-T— Mest-o^f-t4i6-NABEHLtist^ and uncerti^ 

fied; weekly inservice training in methodology, techniques, and human rela- 
tions is therefore vital to the program. The evaluation portion ^of the 
document is comprised of a progress report of eight pages listing specific 
behavioral objectives in the curricular areas of readlng^and language, math- 
ematics, social changes, and attitude, with the total number of students 
participating, and the number able and the number not able to demonstrate the 
learning. Sex, employment, income, and age data, represented graphically, 
complete the report. ^ • 

See Also: 5230 Adult Basic Education - General ' 



397 PARTICIPATION IN AN INDIAN ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM. Blunt, Adrian; Thornton, 
James E. British Columbia University, Vancouver. Adult Education Research 
Centre. 1974. 52 p. (ED 105 255), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $3.32. 

■ - ■ ^' ■ ' i • ■ . ■ ■ . 

Differences between participants and non-parti'cipants in an on-reserve Indian 
adult education program in British Columbia w^re identified" by interviewing 
22.5 percent of the adult population in a random sample. Eight of 17 socio- 
economic variables and five of 13 sociopsycho:(ogical variables differentiated 
between the 42 participants and 44 non-participants. Social participation 
trust, integration with relatives, number of jhildren, and total annual 
income explained 30.81 percent of the variation in participationr, but aliena- 
tion was found to be the single most important predictor of nonparticlpation. 
Because (1) participants had lower incomeii th^n non-participants, and (2) the 
program is free, few socioeconomic barriers tjj participation were identified 
Participants were likely to be female, so a njed was imlicated for more 
vocational and employment-oriented programs . | Participants were more indepen- 
dent of relatives, a factor leading to consideration of ihformal classes for 
extended family groups. Overall, program planning for Jndians requires analy- 
sis of the' commuuity, inclusion of community aersons in planning, interagency 
cooperation, and evaluation. Statistical dat^ throughout the report are tab- 
ulated and discussed in the text. Appendixesi are a bibliography; adult educa- 

course held on the reservation 1968-1971; and product moment correlation 

coefficients for 19 variables. 



See Also: 1300 ADULT EDUCATION TARTICIPATIOl? 



5000 Mentally Disabled 

398 BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION WITH AN A?HASIC MAN. Ince, Laurence P. In Rehabilita- 
tion Research and Practice Reyi^ew , Vq1v,^4, No» 2. Spring 1973. pp. 37-42. 

Techniques based uporT^^ef ant conditioning were employed with a male patient 
who had sustained a cerebrovascular accident with consequent right hemiplegia 
and ekpress^e----ft^a^;^ ... A jzombina tion of positive verbal reinforcement and 
feedback of progress were utilized to improve language fluency and speed of 
typing. 



^ MAJOR ISSUES IN THE EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL ADULTS AS PERCEIVED BY STATE 
; DIRECTORS OF ADULT EDUCATION. Long, Huey B. 9 p. (ED 070 934) , EDRS price, 
MF $.76, HO $1.58. 

The three major issues in the education of exceptional adults as perceived 
by 40 state directors of adult education were identified through use of a' " 
questionnaire. Exceptional adults were defined as individuals 18 year?? of 
age or older who suffer frotn some mental handicap, such as mental retardation, 
brain . damage, or psychological abnormality (mental illness). Responses to 
the questionnaire were tabulated, classified, and analyzed. The respondents 
cited 26 different specific issues in education for exceptional adults . The , 
issues fall into six categories: those that are curriculum centered; those ' .< 

that are institutional centered; tfiose that' are' personnel centered; those 
that are financial; and those that are societal. The range in the number of 
times each categorical area was cited was from a high. of 14 for the financial 
classification to a low of 6 for societal Issues; client-centered issues were 
cited 12 times; curriculum issues 11 times; personnel issues 10 times; and 
institutional-centered issues 9 times . 

' MUSIC AS AN EDUCATIONAL TOOL FOR THE MiSNTALLY HANDICAPPED ABE STUDENT. 
Sellen, Jane. Western Iowa Tech, Sioux City, lA, 1573. 193 p. '(ED 109 
305), EDRS price, MF $.76^ HC $9.51. 

The"^ demonstration project report describes a successful adult basic education 
program in music as a device for expanding the learning potential of the 
emotionally disturbed and mentally deficient residents of the Woodbury (Iowa) 
County Home. Background info rmatibn on the proj ect -and description of its 
progress, including the need for consultants, tools, and aides, are presented. 
Highlights of the project wer^ perforiuances for guests. The Wide Range 
Achievement Test (WRAT) and the Hospital Adjustment Scale (HAS), though some- 
what unsuitable for the project, were chosen'as measurement instruments to be : 
aidministered to determine quantitative improvement. Results of the HAS 
ranking -indicate the music activities did not ^influence scores in communica- 
tions and relations with others, nor in cajre of self and social respohgibility. 
Improvement:.s were^noted in work activities and recreation and overall hospital } 
adjustment scores. The WRAT results indicated no difference in treatment 
" groups in reading, spelling, and arithmetic. Suinmary statements by program 
personnel describe the music activities and their .beneficial aspects for the 
Home's residents. Nearly three-quarters of the document consists of appen- 
dixes providing a pictorial review and detailed progress reports submitted 
weekly by the two teachers from September, 1971, to June, 1973. 
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401 PROJECT EVOLVE: REPORT OF THE HIGGINSVILLE ADULT BASIC EDUCATION PROJECT FOR 
RETARDED YOUNG ADULTS. Missouri State Department of Mental Heal£h. Nov 1974 
37 p. (ED 10.5 270), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.95,. 

Project EVOLVE is the last phase of a . three-phase special Adult Basic Educa- 
i. tion (ABE) project, which provided cottage-homeliving and off-campus living 

— experiences for approximately 60-Tstudents-a-g-e^-T.-6-=^6~'-Who-radn:W-r^^^^ 

greatest potential to succeed in the community. Project EVOLVE refined and 
disseminated materials and me thods for use with other institutionalized as 

weTi as non-institutionalized adults. The report gives an overview of the 

- --^-.. project with one-to-three-page detailed descriptions of its various compo- 

nents: the ABE student; the token economy system; the cottage program; the 
academic program; the homellving program; and the pre-vocational training 
program. The report also describes in detail the Higginsville State School 
and Hospital Behavioral Scale, used to assess the behavior skills of ABE 
s^'^^^^^s before and during the program. In assessing the Impact of the pro- 
ject on the project site, the report favorably cites : development of a criter- 
ion-referenced test to accompany the curriculum packages; the establishment 
of a line of communication between teachers and administrators; the <=qrma- 
tlon of a resource team to assist the staff; and the designation of program ;^ 
coordinators for each of the various program areas. Six pages of relatpd p ? 
appendixes are included, y . 

See Also: 5230 Adult Basic Educati'on - General \ ' 

402 SPECIAL APPLICATIONS OF WORK EVALUATION TECHNIQUES FOR PREDICTION OF 

EMPLOYABILITY OF THE TRAINABLE MENTALLY RETARDED. Timmerman, William J.; 
Doctor, Allan C. Quadco Rehabilitation Center, Inc., Stryker, OH. Sep 1974. . 
. 94 p. (ED 109 425), EDRS price, MF $.76. HC $4,43. 

;The research project's objectives were: survey the field, development of new 
approaches and techniques, investigation of factors in the employment of the / 
trainable mentally retarded (TMR) , development of objective measurement of 
work adjustment behaviors, selective application of new methods, and develop- 
ment of a model vocational evaluation program foE> theTMR for training. The 

t report reviews the current state of work evaluation for the TMR and research 
needs. A definition of terms and a bibliography for research are included. 
The section examining the use . of standard tests reviews the validity of the 

. various testing instruments. Work samples md rating scales are evaluated 
regarding their accuracy. Methodological questions are also raised regarding 
comprehensive test batteries and interest testing for complete profiles - A 
review of rour articles di5c<isses the TMR as workers. A summary reviews the 
preceding sections. The conclusiovin stress the need for: reliable evaluation 
instruments, further development of the comprehensive test battery incorpora- 
ting interest tests and sophistication assessment, and improving the rating 
scale for predicting vocational potential. It was xoUnd that- standardized ■ 

- tests cf aptitude, perception, 'and dexterity are of little benefit. The / 
identification of test instruments used is appended. A bibliography and / 
index are included. 
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5025 Physically disabled 1 

403 ADULT EDUCATIpN FOR THE DEAF OF ILLINOIS: A NEEDS ASSESSJIENT. Block, Samuel 
• A. Illinois Association of the Deaf* Dec 1973. 128 p. (ED 092 764), EDRS 
price, MF $.76, HC $6.97. 

■ / , • ' / . * 

This report /was designed mainly to develop information on the need and avail- 
abl e resources fo r providing adult education programs for the hearing - 
impaired population of Illinois. Information was gathered through ques'^tion- 
naires mailed to persons identified through the records of the National CensuE 
of the Deaf, \and follow-up interviews of a 200-case/ sample of respondents to 
the mail questionnaire. Questionnaires were sent to 4,300 and returned by 
1,200 hearingrimpaired persons — about 1% of the estimated total of such. per- " 
sons in the State. The survey indicated that about 75% of the respondents 
were interested in resuming educational activities, largely in basic educa- 
tion and upgrading of vocational sjcills. They also indicated an overwhelming 
preference for direct supportive communication in the classroom. The commu- 
nity college system in Illinois was rated an ideal one for delivery of adult' 
/, education services to hearing-impaired persons in meaningfully-structured 
programs. Site visits to about one-third of these colleges established the 
acceptance of their'directors of that principle, ^rhe^.report therefore includ- 
ed a recommendation for' establishment of a State fund to finance special * 
supportive services by community colleges and certain other. educational insti- 
tutions for that purpose. ;/ 



- ■ ■ ' . ■!/ ' . ■ ■ . • ■ ' 

404 ADULT ENRICHMENT CENTER'S RESEARCH PROJECT FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING aWlTS, 
Lancaster City School District, PA; Pennsylvania State Department of Education, 
Harrisburg, PA. 1973. ^96 p. (ED 094 145), EDRS price, ME $.76, HC $4.43. 

Seventeen widely diverge students participated in the speech and hearing tlherapy 
program for a total of 420' hours. It vas an individualized program utillzp.ng 
Infra-Code equipment,/ the primary goal in twelve bf the seventeen cases wa^ 
speech production. The remaining five had normal si>eech and requested auditory 
training. The bulk of the report consists of individual profile summaries T ^ 
; Also included are the results of audiometric examinations and the subjective 
evaluations of parents, caseworkers, and students/ The audiometric examinations 
were judged inadequate by professional consultants whose evaluation is included 
in the document. Accompany^ing the in'^-»vidual profiles, separate sections dktail 
program objectives, test procedures, aud therapy sessions.- Sample forms an(i 
materials are included i i the appendix. It T7as concluded that the Infra-Code 
machine served as a type of auditory training device and that student motiva- 
tioni teachsr excejlence, and the one-to-one /relationship were majo^- fad torsi in 
the success of the project. ' ■ ' / J * 
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5060 CQrrect?.onal Education * Ininate 

405 BIBLIOTHERAPY: EFFECT OF GROUP READING AND DISCUSSION ON ATTITUDES OF ADULT 

INMATES IN WO CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS. FINAL REPORT. Burt, Lesta Norris. 
Wisconsin University, Madison, WI. Oct 1972. 214 p. (ED 070 951), EDRS 
price, MF $.76, HC $10.78. 

Fifty-nine inmates, men and women, from two correctional institutions were 
randomly assigned to eight groups to test the effect of book discussion on " 
attitudes. The four experimental groups read and discussed weekly a series 

•-o-f-slic'-tlrriffs-daTinY-'Chr^^ control groups met three 

times to participate in a reading interest survey. Each leader team, com- 
posed of two librarians,, .led one experimental and one control group. Pretest 
and posttest scores on socialization scale of the ''personal values abstract*' 

_ and on a "siimantic differential" test of attitudes related to persons and 

behaviors were subjected to- analysis of covariance 'and the F Test. Covariance 
analyses revealed that the experimental groups were less accepting of dope 
addiction and stealing, the two behavioral concepts, than were the control" 
groups, while no significant difference was found on attitudes toward concepts 
relating to persons. Analysis of interactions showed that those in the experi 
mental groups who had served more time, had more time to serve, or were black 
were affected more .positively by biblio therapy than their fellows. Conclu- 
sions: for those inmates who wish to. participate and c^an read and comprehend, 
the group discussion form^of bibliotherapy may supplement the correctional 
program: (1) by improving . attitudes related to 'behavior for all group£,, (2) 

, by additionally improving attitudes related to persons for certain groups, 
and (3) when conducted by librarians working with small inmate groups 

See Also: 5230 Adult Basic Education - General _J_ -^''^"^ 

*06 CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION-AND iREC^^ IN A WOMAN'S CORRECTIONAL CENTER. 

Johnson,_^)avid^C. ; And Others. In Adult Education , Vol. 24, No. 2. Winter 

_^_,-i974r"^pp. r2]-i29. , : 

Tl-ie hypothesis that successful- participation in academic educational program^ 
by women Inmates reduces their subsequent recidivism was not supported by the 
study. The study distinguished between women who had received the General 
---Educational Development certificate while in prison and those who had not. 

See Also: 1260 High School Equivfjlency. Tests & Certificate 
4655 Education of ^omen 
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DOEg FAMILY SUPPORTIVENEGS PLAY A ROLE IN THE REHABILITATION OF DELINQUENTS? 
Allen, M. Harriet i Stewart ,/ James A.. In Rehabilitation Research and Practi ce 
Review , Vol. 4, No. 2. Spiring 1973.' pp. 25-35. ' ^'^^ — 

■ , . ■ .' 

A study of 101 home visits to 87 boys and their families "in Massachusetts at 
the Shirley Industrial School for Boys concludes that boys from supportive 
families made greater progress in rehabilitation. A "supportiveness" con- 
tinuum assessed family harmony and parental childrearing attitudes, parole 
office rankings, and researcher family appraisals. ' , 

• 173/ 
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408 EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN ADULT CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS: A SURVEY. Dell'Apa, 
Frank. Western Interstate Coimnission for Higher Education, Boulder, CO. 1973. 
. 40 p. (ED 099 550), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $r;95. 

A national survey of adult correctional institutions was conducted by ques- 
tionnairs in 1973 to obtain an accurate picture of the current status of 
academic educational programs, particularly at the elementary and secondary 
levels, availabl^i to inmates. Questions were designed to obtain information: 
regarding the degree of participation of inmates in^such programs, the types 
of programs available, the previous educational attainments of the inmates, 
the resources available at the institutions for the educational programs, the 
numbers and types of training of the teachers, and the problems and needs of 
the institutions with regard to the education of inmates. Some inf ormation^^ 
was received from 150 institutions, or 60 percent of those solicited^--the — ^■ 
. geograp^hic distribution of returns was, fairly uniform. The^dalra^btained from 
c Survey- is presented in. tabular form With coironents-'^rThe researchers. It 
is concluded that the baseline data ref lectr^'TJn. the survey can serve as a 
basis for planning educationaj^prog^ra^ within institutions and from 

without, in order tg._reduce recidivism. 



-'409 EXPERIMENTAL MANPOWER LABORATORY FOR CORRECTIONS: FINAL INTERIM REPORT FOR 

PHASE IV. Rehabilitation Research Foundation, Montgomery, AL. Experimental 
. Manpower Laboratory for Corrections. Feb 1974. 88 p. .(ED 089 126), EDRS 
price, MF $.76, HC $4.43. 

Reports are presented on three phase four projects being carried out by the 
Experimental Manpower Laboratory for Corrections (MLC) using a behavioral 
approach to the problems of the offender. The Mount Meigs Project is con- 
cerned with\a behavioral management program, using a token economy, in the 

• academic education division of "the Alabama Industrial School (AIS). The 
Tuscaloosa Project deals with the community treatment of young offenders on 
I parole and the Work Release Evaluation Project is designed to provide a model 
for determining the long-range effects of the work release program /bvi the post 

f release behavior patterns of its participants. In all cases the existing 
sityat:ion was first assessed, so that changes resulting from the projects 
could be identified and measured. Pablications , reports , training packages, 
measurement instruments, presentations at professional meetings, workshops, 
and other products which were outcomes of phase 1^ur are briefly described. 

: \ ^ \/ ' 

410 THE E^J>ERIMOTAL MANPOWER LABORATORY FOR CORRECTIONS: PHASE II. FINAL REPORT 
\ (MARCH 1, 1970-AUGUST 31, 1971. Rehabilitation Research Foundation, Elmore, 
AI.. Sep rJ71. 49 p. (PB-211 730), NTIS price, MF $.95, see catalog for 
hardcopy price. 

This report covers these five maj1)r projects of the Experimental Manpower 
Laboratory for Corrections: (1) a manpower training program for Alabama pris- 
oners, (2) an experiment in contingency management, (3) impleiiisntation of 
token economy In Draper Correctional Center, (4) a manpower training project 
:^or correctional officers', and (5) a followup effort focusing on released 
offenders. Project objectives, methods, procedures, problems, and results 
. (as complete as possible at the time of the project's termination) are given. 
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Some^ highlights of the overall program are: (l). open ^entry*'exit feature of^ 
vocational training with an emphasis on individualization, (2) the basic edu- 
ca^tion delivery system (individually prescribed instruction system), (3) 
techniques of behavioral control employed in the token economy, (4) techniques'^ 
of behavioral science taught to traditional correctional of f ic.er-sr^(5Ttech- ' 
niques of the contingency management experiment, and_(6)-^the^ew measuring; 
instruments developed to determine an pffender*'s"adjustment to society' and to 
predict recidivism, . ^^i^,^^^—'^'^ , 

. See Also: 2735^-eo'aching, Individual Instruction, Tutoring 
___-^'-'^^5230 Adult Basic Education - General (437) 

6130 Correctional Personnel - Also Volunteer 

INVISIBLE PRISON- AN ANALYSIS OF BARRIERS TO INMATE TRAINING AND POST- 
PJ:LEASE EMPLOYMENT IN NET^ YORK AND MAINE. NeW York State Education Department, 
Albany, NY- . . Division of Special Occupational Services ;^ PCA Institutes , Inp. NY. 
Mar 31, 1972. 233 p. (PB-223 875), NTIS price, MF $1.45, HC $5.75. 

The objective of. the study was to identify and analyze practices and proce- 
dures, rules and regulations, and public laws which hinder or prevent inmate 
training and post-release employment and to recommend necessary modifications^ 
Members of the project staff reviewed the literature on th^ subject andsought 
information^ and advice from consultants in New York, Maine, and other States. 
Visits were; made to ten correctional institutions in New York and Maine, and 
interviews were held with parole officers, c(S^.ections personnel, inmates and 
ex-inmates. Research of legislation was 'conducted in' both States, and surveys 
were made of policies and practices of State licensing aiid certification 
boards an'H major private employers. Sixty-six recommendations were made xa 
the areas of institutional operation, training programs, employment, parole 
and aftercare. Many of the reco^nmendationsi arti directed specifically at tfie 
States of New York and Maine, but other States with equivalent restiictions 
on the employment and treatment of offenders will find them applicable. 

A MANUAL ^FOR THE USE OF THE ' ENVIRONMENTAL DEPRIVATION SCALE (EDS) IN CORREC- 
TIONS: THE PREDICTION OF CRIMINAL BEHAVIOR. Jenkins, W. 0.; Sanford, W. Lee. 
Rehabilitation Research Foundation, Elmore, AL. Oct 1972.' 90 p. Available 
from Rehabilitation Research Foundation, PO Box 1107,' Elmore, AL 36025 (Nq> 
price quoted). 

The possibility of behavior having important consequences is the focus of 
this manual with the objective of predicting criininal "behavior through the use- 
of an environmental deprivation scale (EDS) . The p*i Lncipal analytical method 
f6^r analysis of the environment is. the systematic observation of behavior and 
the manipulation of environmental variables to modify ^related criterion mea- 
sures, the primary one being frequency of responding • The behavioral scien,J:ist 
is left with two options: (1) point to problems in =».nalysis and conclude that 
certain classes of behavior are not amenable to analysis; and (2) devise alter- 
native techniques and strategies which provide t-hfe, scientist with- the data 
necessary for experimental analysis. The EDS oper/ites upon the latter approach, 
systematically probing the aifta of criminal behkvior by obtaining correlative 
measures which are highly pr4^1cMve of both criminal behavior and recidivism. 
The EDS pinpoints the employment area as crucial in adjustment, followed 
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closely by interpersonal relationships. In additiop- the scales point. to 
other areas where specif ic intervention. strategies should be initiated. In 
sum, the EDS is based pn the working assumption that a man's beliavior reflects 
the way "things arW going for him" in his environment at the moment. . The EDS 
measures the effecjt of ^environment on a man's behavior by dividing his envi- 
' ronment" into three' broa^d areas of input : occupational ^activities, institutional 
activities, and interpersonal relatio^iahips . The 16 items within these areas 
provide a checklist for Imeasuring the support he receives for his behavior. 
Five aippendices are included. 

( " ■ . . ' 

PERFOBMANCE OF PRISONERSUN TWO KINDS "OF CONTINGENCY PATHS : Entin, Elliot E. ; 
.. Nosin, Jerry.. Paper presented at the American Educational Research Association, 
(Chicago, IL, April 15~19;, 1974). 9 p. (ED 095 283), EDRS price, MF--$.76, 
•HC $1.58. ■ - . • ' 

in a one try at success condition, prisoners high in n Achievement-low in' test- 
anxiety (HL) performed significantly better than those low in n Achievement-^ 
high in test anxiety (LH) in a noncontingent but not a contingent path. These 
results are consistent with pr-vious findings involving prisoners and at vari- 
ance with results derived f^rom students. Under the -two tries at success-^con-- 
dition, HL's performed significantly better, than LH's in a contingent but not 
a noncontingent path and hence are more in line with results obtained from 
students. The -hypothesis tKat prisoners behave as if they were fc^ilure threat- 
ened \is explored'. \- ^ . 

See. Also: / 1120^ ^Mental, Eerce;?t aal Abilities 

\ / Aptitude - Abu.*ity Identification - Tests , 

■ - " " ) 
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PILOT STUDY OF FOUR SELECTED GROUPS OF PAROLEES, 1971. Garay, Bert; And " ^ 
Others. | Washington State Board of Prison Terms and Paroles,' Olympia, WA. ; 
Washington State Department df|Social and* Health Services , Olympia, -WA. 
1971. f^l p. (ED 072 328), EDRS price, MF $.76, KC $1.95. 

To evaiuaize the effectiveness of the Vocational Rehabilitation Prograiirs^or the 
Adult fiorr^ectional Facilities of the State of Washington, four groups' of pa- 
rolee^ were reviewed to determine their successful adjustment 18 months after 
parole. Tl^e adult correctional facilities offer training in a variety of vo- 
catioins^ including the following: auto mechanics, barbering, drafting, elec- 
tronics, radio and TV, office machine repair, body and fender work, meat cut- 
ting, data processing, welding, sheetmetal work; and other basic industrial and 
work prograit^. The four Study groups were composed of the following: Group I — 
88 cases, felons whp^eompleted VR services 'successfully; Group II — 88 cases, 
felons, who failed to /omplete VR services; jGroup III — 112 cases, felons who 
completed. certain vocational training programs successfully through the adult 
correctional facilities; .and Group IV~lp6j cases, felons who needed but received 
no vocational services. Most of the parble were white, single, males ;. their 
mental level was usually average or abovk; tiv?y had usually completed at least 
one year of high school, prior to imprisonment; they were usually imprisoned for 
a crifAe such as burglary, larceny, .obbe|ry, or auto^^heft; normally ^they had no • 
known history of drug abuse or mental illness; and generally they were first 
offenders. Major findings of the studyjwire: (1) of the Grdup I parolees, 76% 
succeeded on parole; (2) of the Group I.i parolees, 32%.ii:ucceeded on parole; (3) 



of^thejcroup III parolees, 58% succeeded; and (4) of th.e Group IV parolees, 
47r< succeeded. Study items used and data form for- the study, are included.' . 

See Aiyjc : 4 300 EVALUATION 

P0ST-Pr|:s0N ANALYSIS OF CRDIINAL BEHAVIOR AND LONGITUDINAL FOLLOW-UP EVALUA- 
TION OF. INSTITUTIONAL TREATMENT. Jenkins, "l^w 0.; And Others. Rehabilitation 
ResearcW Foundation, Montgomery, AL. Experimental Manpower Laboratory for 
Correctipns. Available from NTIS, Springfield, VA 22151 ($3.00). Feb 1974. 
75- p. (feD 089 J.27), EDRS price, IIF $.76, HC $3.32. 



Ihis repdrt describes an eighteen-month postrelease followup of/142 young male 
of fendersl reO^ased icon Draper Correctional Center in Elmore, AjP.abama. The 
b&sic objlectives of the study were the analysis of criminal behavior and the 
evaluatioji of institutional treatraenf. programs. Men who had participkted in 
Manpower I^evelopment and Training (MDT) were Compared with State trade school 
trainees, imen from the Experimental Manpower Laboratory. fo orrections (EMLC) / 
token econjomy^ study, men with both MDT training , and token economy treatment, / 
.and men who received no institutional treatment; A criterion for criminal 
behavior wks d.eveloped, the Law^ Encounter Severity Scale (LESS) which served 
as the -yardstick for , validating the , capacity 'of the following ins>truments to 
predict laW, encounters and recidivism.' While .vocational training' and adult 
education, appear,, essential to. rehabilitation of the criminal offender, data 
indicate that supplemental training in interpersonal skills and money management 
xs also critical. ?. , , 

, , SHARED DECISION-MAKING AS A TREATMENT TECHNIQUE . IN PRISOn'mANAGEME'NT. Murton 
Thomas 0.; Baunach, Phylliss Jo;. Murton' Foundation for Criminal Justice, Inc ' 
Minneapolis, MN.. Mar 15, 1975. 296 p. (ED 109 330), EDRS price, MF $.76 " 

HC $14.-59. ./ " ; ' ; 

The.. Federally-sponsored research and deValoi)ment project centered on the cur- 
rent s^tate of participatory management programs in correctional institutions. 
Questipnnaires were mailed to all a'dult institutions^ known to have some form 
..gf council or commit.tee structure. On-site .visits conducted at several instJ- 
,feutions included: large and.small; male, female, and coed; those having coun- 
cils -and those having committees; and those representing various geographical 
regions of the United.States . Interviews were held with administrators, staff 
and ' inmates, where- possible. Council members were interviewed and, when al- ' 
lowod,: council meetings were observed. There is' confusion and misconception 
about participatory management and- ,nc differentiation iri the literature based 
upon typological categories. The prevaifing assumption in penological circles 
that inmate :goveniment" is a Hiorrupt.ing, dysfunctional modality for prison 
management is based almost entirely upon examples which are not particitsatory 
management as discussed J.n this project. Inmate councils have coma into exis- 
tence mainly in response -^to a 'crisis rather than as a treatment program of 
self-responsibility. Although,. there, is .some evidence to indicate measurable, 
positive effects of shared decision-making, ./there is no evidence of research or 
evaluation to assess the effects of participatory management on either 'th« 
stitutionsor the participants. Tables and questionnaires are appended. 

See Also: 6200 MANAGEMENT, SUPERVISION 
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STATISTICAL STUDY OF PROJECT NEWGATE STUDENTS, ASHLAND, KENTUCKY. Morehead 
State University, KY. - Jan 1971. 14 p. (ED 066 635), EDRS price, MF $.76, 
lie $i.53. 

An attempt was made to determine the number of Project Newgate students , enroll 
.led in each of the courses taught at the Federal Youth Center (RC), Ashland', 
•Kentucky', the program of studies^ the Various istudents yere enrolled in j the 
number of students on parole, and their status at the time of the study. 
Data on each class and student, past and present, were compiled. The results 
indica^d chat a total of 27 students were enrolled in two- •American History 
classes, 23 in two Sociology classes, 15 in a Geography class, 25 in two 
English Composition classes, 22^ in a General Mathematics -class, and 10 in an 
Introduction to Biological Science class. Current program enrollments totaled 
10 students in college prep, 27 in college, and 3 in stu^y release. - A total 
, of 67 students were on parole. Results further indicated that 30 students ' 
have participated in the FYC-Ashland Cominunity College^ study release program^ 
30 are attending . colleges or universities throughout the/Eastern part.pf the 
,countr)v 9 a^ in vocational training programs^ and 4 foirmer'students have 
Gorapiensd Vocational training programs and are currently employed in related 
tvad^.fS^ Thirteen of 67 placements have failed to continue their scYiool pro- 
gram, 21 have found' satisfactory employment, and only 3 have failed to make 
satisfactory adjustments to society. * ; 



418 STATISTICAL STUDY OF THE^ INITIAL GROUP CHOSEN FOR PROJECT NEi^GATE AT THE 
FEDERAL YOUTH CENTER, 'ASHLAND, KENTUCKY. Morehead State University KY. 
\ Sep 1969. 15 p. (ED 066 636), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.58. ^ ^ 

. \ 

This statistical study attempted to determine the average age, mental rating, 
geographic .distribution^, present and prior commitments, and races of the ini- 
tial group of 39 Newgate students at the Federal Youth Center, Ashland, I^en- 
tucky. ^ The reselts indicated that (1) the average age was 18 plus; (2) the 
highest grade completed upon entering the Newgate program was 9.24; (3) 
10.25% of the students had a. beta scorfe of' 94; (4) th^ average scholastic 
aptitude test score was 8.73; (5) 64.10% of the students had violated the 
Dyer"' Act; (6) over one-half of the students had' had no prior commitments; 
(7) 7 of the students were from Ohio; and (8) 32 x)i the students wer,e Cauca- 
sian. ^ " . 

419. SURVEY OF IimTES OF LOCAL JAILS,. 1972. ADVANCE REPORT. Law Enforcement 

Assistance Administration (Department of Justice), Washington, DC. National 
Criminal Justice Information and Siiatistics Service. 29 p. (ED 099 549), 
• EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.95. 

This report contains^ the major findings .from/the Survey of Inmates of Local 
Jails, which wais conducted in the summer of 1972 for the. La.w Enforcement , 
AssistWce Administration by the U> ;S. Bureau of the Census. This first 
nationvfide attempt to assess the socioeconomic characteristics of the countryVs 
jail population was a followup to the National Jail Census of 1970. The survey 
concentrates on an investigation of the so :ioeconomic characteristics o^f jail 
inmates and an inquiry into vthe statua'of the nation's jails. The.survey em- 
ployed two distinct questionnaires — ^^6ne designed to elicit directly from the 
authorities of each jail specific data on physical facilities, staff personnel. 
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and programs conducted for Inmates' and the other to be used Interviewers 
to obtain infoftaation directly from Inmates. Statistics gathered included 
basic demogtaphlc data, reasons for Incarceration, bail status, length of pre- 
trial confinement, length of sentence, geographical distribution of the in- 
mates, physical data on Jails,- and the social and rehabilitation services^ 
offered. Tables shov statistics,' on: socioeconomic characteristics of inmates 
by race, offense and confinement status; number of jails and inmates by State 
and the number and percent of Jails with locally sponsored rehabilitative 
services and programs by jail size. 

See Also: 4760 Poor 



SYSTEMS RESEARCH -IN CAREER EDUCATION IN CORRECTIONS. Ryan, T.' Antoinette. 
Paper presented to American Education Research Association (Chicago^ XL, April. 
1974). 17 p. (ED 092 755), EDRS price, MF $;76, HC $1.58. 

Adult career education holds a great, potential for redirecting and -correcting 
offenders and for continuing development of ^staff in corrections. A systems 
approach to adult career education in the corrections setting can make this 
potential become a reality. This paper describes the implementation of sys- 
tems research in this area. The procesr of developing a generalized, model for^ 
planning and evaluation of career education is presented, and the results of 
using a generalized model-for ^problem-solving in eleven correctional settings * 
are compared. The outcomes of adult career education are optimized in correc- 
tions through the systematic use of analyses, synthesis, simulation, and mod- 
eling. When simulationvis used to process probl^iiis from' different corrections 
settings through a generalized model, the result is a systematic evaluation 
of alternatives in order to select/ the best possible plan fpr meeting needs 
and achieving objectives which will alleviate the problems and implement , the 
mission of career development for staff and offenders in that setting. 

See Also: 6.400 Xare'^er Education ^. 
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THE NATIONAL SEMINAR ON CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT FOR EXTENSION WORKERS" AS SEEN 
BY participants/ Alexander, Frank H. State University of New York, Ithaca, 
NYr College of Agriculture at Cornell University. \ Oct 1968, 65 p. (ED 065 
102), EDRS price, MFT^76, HC $3.32; ^ M: \ 

-■ -'• . ' ^ ' - ' • ■ i ■ • 

The National Seminar on Curriculum Development for Extension Workers held its 
first session in December, 1963,- arid since that | time there have been 9 addi- 
tional meetings. This report undertakes to present an. evaluation of the 10 
meetings of the seminar. A survey questionnaire was prepared and sent to 21 
current or past participants and returns were received from 16 or 76%.^ A. 
summary of the' results includes: (1) a total of|62 publications, reports, or 
papers were contributed to the seminar; (2) 10 6f the reispondents reported 13 
publications to be classified under the categpiy, Relatirig to Derivation,of 
Concepts from Anthrvogology and Sociology, and 6- respondents reportedClO pub- 
lications classifi^M as Relating -to Derivations; of Concepts from Psychology 
and Educational Psychology; ""CS) 13 respondents made 20 mentions of the\use of 
ideas/derived from^t^e seminar for. planning courses; (4) 6 respondents made 
10 meritlons of thejuse. of/ideas derived -from the seminar in \ advising and thesis 
coi35?fselihg of graduate students; (5) 5 of the participants made 10 mentions 
of the use of ideas deriyed from the seMnar iti planning curriculum; (6) 7 of . 
the participants made 9 mentions of efforts to diffuse ideas derived from the 
/"seminar; and (7) 8 of the participants made 12 i mentions of individual gains 
derived from the seminar. The evidence from this evaluation provides strong 
support for the investment _of time, effort, and money by the participants in 
the seminar exercise. \ 

See Also: 7600 Cooperative, Rural Extension * '\ 
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ABE CLASSES FOR MENTALLY ILL~A NEW DIMENSION FOR ADULT EDUCATION.; Shank, 
Jackl — Tn -A^uft Leadership , Vol. 21, No. 6. Dec 1972. pp. 189-190. 

Describes program at East Mississippi State Hospital i*iich results; in gains in 
basic skills for all participants. • 

See Also:^ 5000 Mentally Disabled " V* 1 

ABE IN THE INNER. CITY PROJECT: INNOVATIVE-^::FRACTICES STUDY. -FINAL REPORT, 
1970-1971. Columbia University. New York, NY. Center for Adult Eiiucation. 
X971. -102 p. (ED 101 135), EDKa price, MF $.76, HC $5.70. 1 . . , 

-. — , ' ...... .. . ; •. 

In its second, year the Project had two principal goals : (1) to extend the 
first year's findings with ; a study of selected-Innovative practiced in a large 
variety of urban Adult Bas.itt Edu^cation J^ABE) p^^^ and (2) to disseminate 

findings of the project's first two years to urban ABE directors arid selected 
professors of adult education. A Questionnaire was developed and s^ent to 

i - ^ Wr\ 



the directors of Title III programs in cities over 100,000 population. After 
review of the data, obtained, four practices were selected ^for further study: 
(1) the* utilization of paid and volunteer paraprofessionais in ABE; (2) the 
. use of learning laboratories for AB& instruction; (3) co-sponsorship of / 
classes- with employers and other organizations , and (4) use of community liaiso 
personnel. During the project's secojid year a second national survey of 1900 
teachers in 59 sample cities was undertaken. The second survey examined the 
• pr^rspectives of public school ABE- teachers • The findings were then dissemi- 
nated in four regional workshops; Recommendations are discussed at length in 
the areas of: differentiating the target population, differentiating recruit- 
ment effort, differentiating class types , co-sponsoring with employers, ' 
improving instruction, planning short term objectives, analyzing qualitative 
factors, improving mentor role relationships, planning staff development, and 
using program innovations.. 

See Also: 2240 Urban Environments < 



24 ADULT AND CONTINUING EDUCATION;- STAGE 1: ISSUE IDENTIFICATION. New Jersey 
Department of Education, Trenton, NJ. May 1973. 79 p. (ED 091 538), EDRS 
price, MF $.76, HC $4.43. 

The^issue of adult and continuing education in New Jersey has been examined as 
_part of a Federal Project (Project Next Step; Mutuality of Planning) . Nation- 
al role, trends, and problems of adult and' continuing educrition are summarized 
/ briefly in the first section while the next section includes a suraaary of the 
/ ^ adult education programs in New Jersey ^ _ Thj planning team then selected 

various potential target groups (functional illiterates, high school dropouts, 
immigrants and non-English speaking persons, adults 55 years old and older, 
unemployed, low income, migrant laborers, public of fenders ,'"*'handicapp6d,, and 
the general adult . population) and as£>essed the target group according to 
definition, needs, current programs and expenditures, cost/impact, futurer 
trends, and political considerations. Charts of, related data have been 
included following each target group. . Approximately one-third of the report 
is devoted to an appendix (two papers that further examine definitions 
of adult education, various models being used in European countries, and 
. -^future trends; a list of organizations with an interest in adult .and contin-- 
uing education and a selected bibliography of literature) . 

. See Also: 4600 EDUCATION OFoSPECIAL GROUPS 

425 ADULT BASIC EDUCATION IN NEW MEXICO. Hill , Clarence- H.; Trujillo, Thomas M. 
New Mexico Department of Adult Basic Education. Apr 1967.' 74 p. .! 

The purpose of this survey is to pinpoint characteristics of adult basic 
education programs and attempt to- set up , guidelines and evaluation criteria 
_ for. New pxico. Effectiveness of a program can be determined by unders funding 
the motives or objectives of the students knd teachers and then finding o^^t if 
these objectives are being met. Eleven individual community programs are 
.examined and statistics provided on each,' also state statistics are listed. 
Program observations are of fered'on goals of students^, motivation, age and* ^ 
sex of participants, and participation in community affairs by the students. 
Teacher comments are included in the areas of problems, teaching materials 
and. teaching methods. 
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426 THE ADULT BASIC EDUCATION PROGRAM: PROGRESS IN REDUCING ILLITERACV AND 

IMPROVEMENTS NEEDED, Comptroller General of the U.S., Washington, DC; Office 
of Education (DREW), Washington, DC. Available from U, S. General Accounting 
Office, Distribution Section, PO Box 1020, Washington, DC 20013 (Stock Number 
MWD-75-61, $1.00). June 4, 1975.:: 43 p. (ED 110 682) , .EDRS price, MF $,76, 
HC $1.95. 

Adult basic education programs in California, Illinois, North Carolina, Texas, 
and Virginia were reviewed to assess the progress made by the programs in 
reducing illiteracy. The programs* management was also evaluated. It was 
iound that although some positive achievements have been made, the program 
successfully reaches only a small fraction of thos^'^ needing it- In the pro- 
gram' s-Jir.st nine years, about 4.6 million adults enrolled, but only about 
one percent of the 57 million adults in the target population and four per- 
cent of the 15 million^ adulcs with less than eight years' of schooling have 
participated in any given year. Through fiscal year-1972, 17 percent of the 
3,5 million participants at or below the, eighth grade level had achieved an 
eighth :;rade equivalency educationr'« Management problems include: lack of 
realistic and measurable prograk goals and- evaluative criteria, misdirected 
recruiting, limited benefits of special projects and unsystematic dissemina- 
tion of their results, lack of coordination with Federal anti-poverty and 
manpower-training programs, and inaccurate porting of data. The report 
recommends several actions (including legislative and congressional) for 
combating these problems. . " 

See Also: 4300 EVALUATION 



7 ADULT BASIC EDUCATION PROJECT: CAREER CENTERS PROGRAM: DIVISION OF EXTENSIQN AND 
CONTINUING EDUCATION: UNIVERSITY OF PUERTO RICO: ^INAL REPORT. Puerto Rico 
Univ., Rio Piedras. Div. of Extension ai"id Cortinuing Education. Aug; 1974. 
115 p. CD 105 275), EDRS price, $.76, HC $5.70. ^ 

The demonstrationoproject, running from June, 1971, to June, 1974 sought to 
\ reduce che educational and occupational disadvantages of Euerto Rican unemployed 
and underemployed adults. The program served 1,241 participants, ranging in age 
from 16 to 60 and in grade level from zero, to approximately twelfth grade. 
Average atteniance was 24 days, on a one day a week basis. Most participants 
advanced one .to three grades. Three main programing areas receiv^ed special 
attention: staff development, curriculum development, and student pa'irticipation. 
Curriculum development cjentered 'around language arts skills Identified as basi<- 
tools £bT content learning in all areas, A reading program f.or illiterate 
adults was developed, oriented to the needs and interests of this clientele. Of 
the 8^ participants in this program, 54 developed basic reading skills. About 
half the document consists of appendixes showing, in chart Cart?: the background 
of participants and^ their educational and employment progr^ssi; the cost of 
expanding the . program's services; the number and type of services, along with 
stud entW educational progress; and coordination with various agencies in the 
provision of services, ^^.ogs of personnel training sessions and other activities 
are included, along with texts, in Spanish, of 14 program evaluation" forms show- 
ing participant responses. , ' 

See Also: 5240 ABE /Teachers, Administrators, trainings of 
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28 ADULT R^^ING DEVELOPlffiNT. AN. INFORMATION AWARENESS IsERVICE . DeCrow /Rogers 
Ed. Na\tional Reading X^enter Foundation, Washington ,\ DC. 11 p. . (ED 068 808). 
EDRS prince, MF $.76, HCv$l. 58. - .\ . 

■\\ \ . ^ \ ^ I 

A digest '^f findings from\a national survey by Louis Harris and. Associates f 
of adult lA^eading skills CQmnrises this edition of Adult Reading Develop mentL 
a publication of the National Reading Center. The study measured the ability 
of adults tb respond to practical real-life situations such as reading direct- 
dial instrudiions in a telephone directory and reading classified advertise- 
ments in newspapers. Results indicate that 4% of the population over 16 
suffers serioW deficiencies In functional reading ability; another 11% fafled 
on more than ip^ of the test iteiri^. One percent of the sample was totally 
illiterate. Tb^e^ young (16 year, olds) and the old (over 50) scored signifi- 
cantly lower than^ other age .groupd^. ; v A positive correlation appeared between 
income and readiW ability; the scores of: these w?th incomes^ under $5,000 were 
lower than those With higher incomes. 'Educatlra?J level appears to be the 
factor most closaly Njrelated to test scores. • were higher in the Midwest 
and West and lowes^i^n the East^ cities and r;;.; . eas contain the largest 
number of people with Reading pxobj)leins. Blackr> more p iorly than whites on 
the test because of ^^oW^r educational backgrounds. 



\ ^ 



ANALYSIS OF WORD FREQUMCIE^ IN THE llsPOKEN LANGUAGE OF ADULT RJAck IL- 
BufLto''^ FINAL REPORtX I.tei.a, JLtte S.. State University ^JWw York, 
Buffalo NY Department of B;iementafy and Remedial Education. S.^ 1972 " 
78 p. (ED 075 716), EDRS p^ite , MF . 76; HC $4,43. -P. -Ly/^. 



^---Ef forts -to substantially reduife adult illiteracy in the United States have 
been largely unsuccessful. Tl^^ purpose of this study was to obtain a basic 
word list, based on\ oral vocabulary of adult black illiterates in two urban 
centers, which could subsequently be used to develop basic education reading 
materials, reading tes ts , and k \readability formula. A sample of 263t7~22L_ ^ 
words was obtained f\oitr infsrvieWs with 128 Negro informants enrolled in ABE- 
classes, representing^^ a subset *^of~~the total spoken vocabulary that cart he 
used by l ie population. The resiilting v^ord list was examined for the effecf 
of geographic area (Buffalo and SChicago) , age and sex of informants, and rac* 
and sex of interviewer), A grou^ Ipf ten informants was also interviewed a 
second time to determine effect lof cliange in stimulus questions. Chi-square 
tests were used ok the one thou^ai>^d most frequently used words; for the five 
variables tested,| no significant differences were found (.01 level). The 
effect of change, in stimulus was significant, with differences occurring in 
words of lesser frequency. How^vet," the vocabulary lisc based on 128' inter- 
views is.conside'red a valid list f^r the population sampled and can be used 
for production pf ABE materials. 



^ee Also: 4800 Black 



CANADIAN OPEN..ADULT LEARNING SYSTEMS. -Conger, D. Stuart. Training Research/ 
and Development Station, Prince Albert (Saskatchewan) ^, Available from Infor- 
mation Canada, P.O. Box 1565, Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, Canada ($3.95.) " 
Apr 1974. 151 p. (ED 090 973), EDRS price, IfF $.76, HC $7.80. 

Several essays are presented which discuss alternative delivery c^ystems for 
adult education in Canada. The individual papers focus on the following 
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topics: U) an overview of an open Basic Training for:-Skill Development 
program*: (2) Canadian open adult learning systems; (3) the affective relation- 
ship -between television and the adult basic education lea^rner; (4) the inter- 
^ face between educational televi-feion and basic education in life skills ; (S) 
a ^rvey of open learning systems; (6) three scenarios for Canadian educa- 
tional television; and (7) broadcast programs for open basic Training for 
Skill Development programs. 

. See Also: 1260 High School Equivalency Tests & Certificate 
3200 Educatix»nal Television 

431 DEMONSTRATION, DEVELOPMENTAL AND RESEARCH PROJECT FOR PROGRAMS, MATERIALS, 
^ FACILITIES AND EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY FOR UNDEReBuCATED ADULTS: OHIO STATE 
MODULE. ABE LIFE-CENTERED CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT AND TEACHING TECHNIQUE. 
FINAL REPORT. Morehaad State University, KY. Sep 30, 1970. 164 p» (ED 
05A 42^), EDRS price, MP $.7^^, HC $8.24. 

Three types of instruction were used in the Ohio Module Project: traditional 
classes, programmed leaiming"" centers, and l<ome instruction. Four major ob- 
jectives of the project are: (1) to determine the kind of training program 
necessary to prepare paraprof essionals to operate, an instructional program 
utilizing programmed materials, (2) to compare the achievement of students 
participating in traditional classes with that of students utilizing program- 
med materials, (3) to compare achievement of students utilizing programmed 
materials in learning labs with that of students utilizing similar materials 
in the home instructional program, and (4) to "assess and compare attitudes,- 
both self- concept and teacher-student attitudes , /in the students participat- 
ing in the three types of programs, k three-day preservice training program 
was, conducted for six paraprof essionals dnd teachers. It was found that all 
paraprofessionals employed in the project were highly proficient in the exer- 
cise of ;their duties. Pre-^ and post-achievement level data were derived from 
one cf three levels of the California Test Bureau's Test of Adult Basic Educa- 
tion (TABE) ; follow-up training was found, to be necessary for some teachers 
and paraprofessionals. Teachers and paraprofessionals were asked to observe . 
and rate students on any observable change in attitude. The most marked 
change seemed to occur in the home instruction program. 

Sec Also: . 1120 Mental, Percep\r^aal Abilities 
2780 Programmed r/i^=truction 



432 DESCRIPTIVE STUDY OF 'A NATIONAL VOLUTJTEER LITERACY PROGRAM. Stauffer, John. 
Paper presented at Aduit"^ Education Research Conference (Chicago, IL, April 
18, 1974). 59 p. (ED 092 74?) , EDRS price, $.76, HC $3.32.^ 

.The purpose of this -]study was 'iz- describe tutor and student participants in. 
.a national volunteer adult literacy program., the National Affiliation for 
Literacy Advance, and obtain a measure of student reading achievement over 
time. A sample of 1,000 tutors, each representing themselves and one of 
their students, was selected. Information was acquired regarding personal, 
[..occupational, educational, and program characteristics of students and 
;:tutors. The findings revealed tutors to be a re>. Etively homogeneous group, 
y\ white, college-educated, female, and between 40 and 60;years old. Students 
« V were about evenly divided by/sex; an average of 36- urban, mostly married, 
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typically elementary grade level, and. 62 % English speaking. The Adult Basic 
Learning Examination reading test was used to measure reading change. A posi^ 
tive reading grade level change was demonstrated by 68.5% of the students- ' 
Mexican-^iericans and orientals -showed the highest percentage gains, followed " 
by whites and blacks. Previous educational attainment, number nf hours 
taught; and length of class were other factors^ related to reading change. 
None of the selected tutor characters were associated meaningfullv to student 
reading grade level change. Future recommendations involve the study of 
program dropouts, student recruitment^ tutorial attitudes and mastery, and 
testing/ data collection p^rocedures for literacy councils. 

^433 deve:/;^ment, demonstration, and dissemination: case studies of selected 

SPECIFIC projects IN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION. Beder, Harold W.; Darkenwald, 
Gordon G. Available from Publications in Continuing Education, Syracuse 
'Jniversity, 224 Huntington Hall, Syracuse, NY 13210 ($2.75),, Nov 1974. 62 p. 
(ED 103 653), EDRS price, Mr' $.76, HC $3.32. 

In an effort to determine the effectiveness of 309 (b) projects (experimental 
demonstration projects in Adult Basic Education funded through the Adult 
Education Act), selected projects were used as the basis for several case 
studies and evaluated. Project RFD was never intended to be utilized by 
Adult Basic Education (ABE) programs but inst-ad demonstrates alternatives 
to current practices. Project Communi-Link was a model demonstration project 
in many ways, but its effectiveness outside the original pilot communities\ 
is doubted. The Southwestern Cooperative Educational Laboratory (SWCEL) ABEX 
project for the Mexican-American community developed products^ of high tech- 
nical quality,, but local ABE programs have not used them in proportion to • 
the investment/ The Texas guidance and counseling project to improve AB)^ \ 
counseling developed a product which has been used extensively in Region 6, \ 
but the project was unable to carry out successful dissemination efforts i 
outside the region. Three local 'impact cases (Chinatown English Language 
Center, Lumbee Adult Education Project, an^l Program for the Spanish-^J eaking 
Community) did not involve dissemination of outcomes because of their oper- 
ational orientation. The case studies demonstrate a need for a permanent 
dissemination system to take full advantage of the monies, time, and effort 
invested. 

See Also: 3050 Demonstration 
3100 Mass Media 

434 DISCUSSION OF THE MEASUREMENT AND STATISTICAL MANIPULATION OF SELECTED KEY 
VARIABLES: IN AN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION PROGRAM. Cunningham, Phyllis M. 
Paper presented at the Adult Education Research Conference (Chicago, IL, 
April 18, 1974). 31 p.. (ED 092 794), EDRS price, MF $.76,, HC $1.95. 

Intending to explore the interaction effects of self-esteem level and per- 
ceived program utility on the. retention and cognitive achievement of adult 
basic education students, a self-esteem instrument, to be administered ver- 
bally, was constructed with content relevant items develops' from and tested 
on a working class undereducated black adult population. problems con- 

cerned wit::h the defining and measurement of four major variables in an aduJt 
program of basic education are presented: persistence, st\ident*s self--esteem, 
cognitive achievement, and student^s percelyed utility of the program. Mea- • 
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surement problems are discussed in detail and it is concluded that further 
work is needed. in developing more precise definitions and measurement of 
these selected variables. 

See Also: 1160 Psychological, Personality Factors 

435 EVALUATION GUIDE FOR ADULT BASIC EDUCATION PROGRAMS. Knox, Alc^.^. B.; And 
Others. Columbia 'University, Nev York, m. Center for Adult Education. 
. 1972. 164 p. (ED 091 537), EDRS- price, MF $.76, HC $8,24. 

An outcome of a study of adult basic education programs initiated three years 
ago by the Columbia University Center of Adult Education, the evaluation 
guide with its step:::::by-'S tep instructions can be used for both fc mative and 
summative evaluations of adult basic education programs. Background research 
involved ia this- publication included direct field experience with over 40 
local adult' basic education operations. One section is related to the '*how" 
of evaluating a program and includes. coverage of type of approach, preparing 
initial and detailed plans, making a preliminary survey, collecting data, and 
analyzing and interpreting data. The section on ''what" to evaluate is re- 
lated to recruitment, staffing, in-service rducation, instruction, collabora- 
tion, and goal-setting. Approximately 80 pages are devoted to the sample 
instruments (interview guides, questionnaires, and forms) .needed to college 
evaluation data. The appendixes include an annotated bibliography on evalua- 
tion methods, external standards information for evaluation interpretation, 
and adaptation for ABE/Model Cities joint progra,;iS. 

See Also: 4300 EVALUATION 

436 ' EVALUATION OF A NAB- JOBS TRAINING PROGRAM FOR DISADVANTAGED WORKERS. Baum, 
John Franklin. Wisconsin University, Madison, WI. Industrial Relations 
Research Institute. Dec 1973. 120 p. (PB-226 792), NTIS price, MF $1.45. 
HC $4.25) . 

This study is directed to the question of whether an intervention strategy 
'i based on relatively concentrated amounts of basic education and on-the-job^ 
training is sufficient to make it possible for a large, non-union, private 
firm to assimilate disadvantaged females into its regular, blue-collar work 
force. It is concluded that the National Association of Businessmen- Job 
Opportunities in the Business Sector (NAB-JOBS) strategy is not effective 
in preparing the disadvantaged workers for permanent employment with this 
firm. While the NAB-JOES trainees remain with the firm as long as their coun- 
terparts in the comparison groups, only about 25 percent remained amployed 
after the first year on the^job. When the measure of effectiveness is the 
supervisory assessment, *the NAB-:J0B5 trainees arc rated signif?,cantly lower 
V than the subjr--.ts in the comparison groups. Perhaps the most definitive 
X findings th^v ^^.erges from the. research is that both disadvantaged workers 
/'^nd racial '>:'r'r ( j.ties exhibit a fundamental, commitment to the importance of / 
achievement ' :^he world of work. 



See Also: 3015 On-the-job 

4655 Education of Women 
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IHE EXPERIMENTAL MANPOWER LABORATORY FOR CORRECTIONS. PROGRESS REPORT ON 
. PHASEIII, JUNE THROUGH AUGUST, 1972. Rehabilitation Research Foundation, 
'Elmore, AL. Draper Correctional Center. Aug 1972. 54 p. (ED 072 330), 

EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $3.32* 

This progress report summarizes the activities from June to August- 1972, of 
the Experimental Manpower Laboratoiy for Corrections at Draper Correctional 
Center* E^a.C studies are designed to determine if behavior modification tech^^ 
niques are feasible and provide viable o.lternatives to aversive control* In 
the token economy (ecology) project, inmates are rewarded^for socially accept- 
able,; behavior on the institution farm, in the basic educati^"i component, and 
in. the experimental cellblock. The Contingency Management Study, the basic 
education component, uses a system of contingency contracting covering units 
of programmed instruction prescribed for each subject on the basis of his pre- 
test score on the tests of Adult Basic Education, Baseline data for indivi- 
duals and the group were collected during this report period • Phase I of 
correctional officer training was completed; it involved completion of self- 
instructional booklets. Followup studies for 1969 and 1971 are under way. 
The lab is al?o involved in preparing and disseminating a number of measure- 
ment and training instruments and publications and technical consultation, 
conferences, seminars, workshops and other professional activities. 

See Also: 5060 Correctional Education Inmate (^09 and 410) 

FROM RESEARCH TO PRACTICE IN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION, FINAL PROJECT REPORT, 
Schroeder, Wayne L., Comp,; Divita, Charles, Jr., Comp. Florida State. 
University, Tallahassee. Department of Adult Education. Sep 1971. 85 p, 
(ED 059- 434), EDRS price, MF $'.76, HC $4,43. 

The strategies whereby .relevant finding's and implications of empirical research 
could'.become known to and employed by adult basic education practitioners in 
solVing their problems are demonstrated. Efforts were made to': (1) identify 
significant problems in the practice of adult ba^slc education-"; (2) conduct a 
^thorough search of the research literature in the social sciences relevant to 
such problems; and (3) develop and disseminate a series of morfography which 
would translate the findings of research and suggest solutions to problems in 
a manner, which is meaningful to practitioners. To accomplish these tasks, job 
descriptions were cieveloped, a nine--tnember staff employed, a project task 
analysis performied, criteria for selecting writers devised, aiA a conceptual 
system to facilitate a uniform approach to the definition and analysis of 
problems developed. The staff read 3,000 reports and made a survey of all 
members of the Commission of Professors of Adult Education and the Special 
Project Directors to detect research recently conducted. Findings include: 
(1) ten monographs which relate research to practice can be produced in a 
twelve-month period with the resources, made available in this project; (2) 
problems reported by practitioners and researchers are often imprecisely 
defined and analyzed: (S) practitioners tend to attribute problems to lack of . 
financial and physical resources or to some uncontrollable jconditidns rather 
than to a la^k of capability or knowledge on their part. 

HUMRRO'S LITERACY RESEA'RCH FOR THE U. S, ARMY: DEVELOPING FUNCTIONAL LITERACY 
TRAINING. Sticht, Thomas G..; And Others. Human Resources Rasearch 6rgani^a- 



^ 

HC^'n.^?'''''''^''^'* ^^'^ 091 596), EDRS price, MF $.76, 

SohT!;^L''^?°r^ °f ^""^ project were to determine the nature of the literacy 
S ^/^^ ^"^^ studying the Literacy deniands of Army jobs together ' 
with the literacy skills of Army personnel, and to develop a literacy traintne 
program to provide job-related, functional literacy skills. Literacy research 
and development performed by R:i.-XRO i3ince„1968 for. the Army is sumarized in 
this paper. Literacy needs for several f.-isic Army Military Occupational 
Specialties (MOS) are identifi«id. The med'odology used to evaluate the read- 
ing requirements for Army jobs is explained, together with the methodology 
of an experimental training program designed to produce a level of functional 
literacy appropriate *to minimal MOS requireAents. Ntunerous photographs, fre- 
quency distribution^, graphs, and data tables are included for illustrative 
purposes. 

See Also: 8000 Armed Forces 

440 HUMRRO'S LITERACY RESEARCH FOR THE U.S. ARMY^ ..AOGRESS PROSPECTS. Sticht 
^Sl^^nh 'i'oSr°'^"'- P-P-'^ P^«---«ted at il. continental Army command ' 
(October ly72). Jan 1973., 31 p. (ED 073 369). EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.95. 

This report summariz^es-^iteracy research performed in HumRRO work units 

varW a;.^^^^'^'/"'' S^'' reported that show reading demands of 

, . various Array jobs and reading ability levels. of personnel prior to! during, and 
after Project 100,000.; Research and Development of a new job-relJted" func- 
tional literacy training program for the Army is described. 

See Also: ,8000 Armed Forces 

441 ' INNOVATIVE PROGRAMS IN ADULT EDUCATION: UNITEP STATES. Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the U.S.A., Washington, DC; World Educatio^n, Inc., New York, NY. Papers 
Srf rl«^/^^ Multi-National Workshop on Basic and Functional Education ?or , 
' ^^^"$^76, HC $^9?"' •^^"^^'^y 5-10. L975>. 43 p. (ED 110 667), EDRS price. " • 

• position papers were prepared after selection for the 

Multi-National Workshop on Basic and Functional Education for Adults. Those 
selected are significant innovative programs of adult\ education in the U.S 
which may have direct applicability to improving program practices in various 
?!n^L°rM programs described are: l=he Appalachian Adult Education 

. Center (Morehead State University, Kentucky; The Georgi^a Expanded Food and Nu- 
• T,^;^orJ''''^^f Cooperative Extension Service. Athens) ; The Dr. ^Martin 

„..^uther King Jr. Adult Education Center (Kankakee, Illinbis) ; Top of Alabama 
Regional Adult Secondary, Education Proj-ect (Huntsviile. ^abama) ; Regional Oc- 
cupation Cehters and Programs (Los .Angeles Unified School ^Di'strict); Minnesota ' 
^^^^^%^''KT^^' I'^'^' J^l' Minnesota); and 'Parents \nd the Developing 

Child (Utah State Board of Education). Information such as\the program's set- 

, ting, organization and administration, program description. ^teducational strategy 
and activities, and future activities and projections is discussed' in detail for 
each program. \ 

188 . - i 
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442 LAST GAMBLE ON EDUCATION: DYNAMICS OF ADULT EDUCATION. . Me2irov, Jack; And 
Others. Columbia University, New York, NY. Center for Adult Education. 1975. 
178 p. (ED 112 119), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC^$9.51. 

The book, the result of a two-year research project on urban adult basic educa- 
tion (ABE) develop;^ -omprehensiva <md analytical descriptions of significant 
aspects in the ABE program operation and classroom interaction, ^ the per- 
, spectives of those invol\:>d. The sCudy was conducted .-in large city public 
\ schools thrrougho'ut the country, and the information gathered is presented in 
'Chapter form, following an introduction stating methodology akd rationale: 
ABE---<;jme Only Game in Town points^out divergent objectives and funding on 
loc^y State, and Federal levels-; Classroom Dynamics describes student diver- 
sity, enrollment, conduct, failure syndrome, testing, teaching approaches, 
and discipline; The Students deals with motivational reasons for enrolling in 
terms of race, sex, and age; Teachers and Counselors supplies backgru md and 
salary information, and perceptions of students, end curriculum; Paraprofes- 
sionals supplies background and funding information, and .defines job duties 
and recruitment — selection process; Directors explores bacTcground and per- . 
. spectives on students, teachers, the program, funding, salary, anJ status; 

Hustling the Community discusses variables in achieving funding and facilities; 
Improving the Odds analyzes program improvements In terms of the students 
involved. 

443 LITERACY AND .CITI2ENSHI?— THE EXPERIMENT OF CARREFOUR ("CROSSROADS") POINTE 
ST. CHARLES COMMUNITY EDUCATION. Wagner, Serge. In Literacy Discussion, Vol. 
5, No. 4. Winter 1974. pp. 559-572. ~ 

Identifying the real needs of the disadvantaged is one of the majof problems 
facing program developers. The article describes the rethinking and radical 
changes that were needed to make a program for 'the disadvantaged in Montreal 
more effective- 
See Also: 4750 Disadvantaged Groups^- Minority 



DUCATION PROGRAM. Griffith, 

at the Adult Education Confer- 
CED 092 723), EDRS price, MF $.76, 

To assess efforts in Adult Basic Education on a nationwide basis, a ' 

longitudinal evaluation was conducted in 1971 of State programs funded under 
the Adult Education Act of 1966. Data were gathered across a variety of ABE 
programs and a represehtatiye sample of 2,318 program participants was studied 
over an 18-month period through a series of basic skills tests (arithmetic " 
and reading) and participant interviews covering background, educational goals, 
employment experiences, earning, and opinions related to ABE experiences. 
Information also was collected on program and classroom characteristics through' 
interviews with local ABE administrators and instructors. Gains in test scores 
showed no s1;atistically ^significant relationships to program participation 
between tests. Some findings noted over the. 18-month period were an increase V 
^ in the percentage of participant's, working, wage increases, a decrease in pvib- 
lic assistance, and a decrease in the percentage of students with collein;e ^ 



LONGITUDINAL EVALUATION OF THE ADULT BAST 
William S.; Kent, William P. Paper pres 
ence (Chicago, IL, April 18, 1974). 14 p, 
HC $1.58. 



aspirations. Interviex/ees had very positive opinions about their ABE experi- 
ences; a: majority felt their experience had helped them in their jobs. A 
li:3iitation of the study was the absence of a control group. Further , research 
needs to be directed toward experimental research rather than survey research. 

See Also: 0950 ADULT EDUCATION RESEARCH 

i . 

445 MISSOURI SURVEY OF ADULT 3ASIC EDUCATION, Ti£l\CIiERS BY SPECIFIED PROGRAM SETTINGS. 
Peebles, James D. Missouri University, -Kansas City, MO. Center for Resource 
Development in Adult Education. July 1974. 103 p, (ED 099 528), EDRS price 
MF $.76, HC $5.70. 

Determination of prolilems and needs in Adult Basic Education programs, r^r, 
perceived by teachers, and provision of a model for exanining ABE need; , -i a 
statewide or regional level were the major goals of the study. Inform«i:ion 
was gathered from teachers by questionnaire) comparable data on programs in 
other States was obtained from a national study. Program problems and needs 
were, explored witli reference :o eight types of locational settings. The 
study's five dimensions were: (1) demography, (2) paraprofessional aides, ^(3) ^ 
ABE students, (4) professional preparation of teachers, and (5) the ABE pro- 
gram. The results of the study are Leased on a teacher survey ' returii from 65 
percent of all ABE teachers in Missouri (336 individuals), representing 70 of 
73 ABE program .^ites ^in the State. The^ata are analyzed by dimension, giving 
a profile of ABE for *each of the program settings as perceived by teachers 
within the setting. A summary of the findings, and the conclusions and im~ 
plications drawn from them, are presented with reference to the study's di- 
mensions. A broad conclusion of the .study -is that differences did exist 
between program settings for raanjr of the variables; there were also numerous 
variables where teacher responses /across program settings were consistently 
^, similar. ! - ;/ 
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See Also: 1510 Assessing Educational Nc=ieds / 

5240 ABE - Teachers, Administrators, trainings of 

446 " THE NALA STUDY. Stauffer, John. Condensjed report prepared for the Biennial 
Conference of the National Affiliation foT Literacy Advance (NALA), April 
19-22, 1972, Fayetteville, Arkansas. Available from Laubach Literacy, Inc., 
Box 131, Syracuse, NY 13210. Apr 1972'.. 19 p. \ , 

A. study was made of 509 tutors and their students from 96 individual literacy/ 
groups in 29 states, the District of Columbia,, and Nova Scotia, Canada; each/ 
tutor was sent a Tutor Questionnaire, Student Interview, Student Record, and 

■ equivalent forms A and B of the Adult Basic Learning Examination (ABLE), Level 
I. Each participating tutor-student pair returned the completed question- 
naire, interview, and ABLE form A. The reading test -in ABLE, form B, Was to 

•'be administered after 50 hours 'of teaching or by^ June 1, 1971. The largest ^ 
portion of tutors were housewives, with no children living at home; average 
iage was 51; most were college graduates and members of a Christian church; the 

/"Vast majority had held full-time (professional or technical) jobs. Students 
were about evenly divided by sex; average ^e was 36; 45% were '>;hite, 25% 
Mexican-American, 24% black, and 6%, oriental ; about 70% were U.S. citizens. 
Students had completed grade five or six. Overall, students made significant 
reading improvement but Mexican-Americans and orientals had the greatest pgsi- 

. tive reading^ change (and dropout rate). Blacks were the lowest group in terras 
of educatiofiial attainment and also experienced the smallest positive .reading 
change. (Statistical data included.) g q 



447 NEW YORK INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION CENTER ADULT BASIC EDUCATION MANPOWER TR/ i^JING 
PROGRAM; FINAL P:.P0RT: 1969-1971- United. States R and D Corp., New Yorl:, NY. 
New York Board of Trade, m. 1971. 61 p. (ED 101 137), EDRS price, KF 
$.76, HC $3.32. ^ ^ 

The New York Industrial Education Centers combined the ap ation of basic 
literacy, basic mathematics, and human development okill? xth exhaustive job 
development and placement efforts to secure jobs and upward mobility fo. 
persons 17-65 classified as disadvantaged. Training was conducted in 10-week 
cycles, with 100 trainees at each of two training centers for the tvo-year 
period of the grant. The Human Resources Development component was job read- 
iness training conducted by group leaders in informal ssminar sessi-ons where 
?:rainees were encouraged tcf identify their skills and resources and to air and 
explore their attitudes tovkrd work, supervisor?, coworkers, family, and society 
at large. Of 660 previously unemployed graduates with whom contact could be 
made the 30 and 90 day followup, 505 were employed. Of previously employed 
graduate reached, 50 percent had moved to better jobs, been promoted, or 
received salary increases. The. retention rate of program grcduates was higher 
than among regular gate hires. An independent evaluation concluded that th^ 
program successfully demonstrated its achievement of educational and employ- 
ment objectives. A cost--ef f ectiveness system evaluateci the effect of training 
on earnings and the relationship between public investment and the "return^oti 
investment through increased taxes and reduced welfare. 

See Also: 6575 New /careers, aides, paraprofessionals . 

448 PARENT LEADERSHIP TRAI.JING PROJECT, OCTOBER 1, 19 70- SEPTEMBER 30, 1972. 

INDEPENDENT EVALUATOR'S REPORT. Arter, Rhetta M, Researcih and Action, Inc., " 
New York, NY. 1972.- 106 p. MF $.76, HC $5.70. 

The Parent Leavlcirship Training Project (PLTP) through Adult Basic Education 
wass es.tablishcii ^ two-year demonstration project designed to increase the 
reading skills jl adults (16 and over) through a language-experience approach, 
using topics selected by the participants. The independent project evaluation 
covers the entire o^era*\onal period (Oct. 1, 1970-Sept. 30, 1972) and dis- 
cusses participant (;:haracteristics, total program, program accomplishments, 
and the three Satellite Centers. The section discussing PLTP participant 
'characteristics consists of 17 charts. The next section looks nt the accom- 
plishments of the 609 participants in terms of. .their academic growth and read- 
ing achi^ements injlight of the first and second year progra^i. objectives . In 
th<i finales ectibn, tihe three Satellite Centers in the Bronx, Brooklyn, and 
Manhattan (Harlem Canter) are closely evaluated through detailed program de-- 
scriptions of such program features as: reading growth, progress lines, lan- 
guage experiences', and participant characteristics. Each, center's program was 



geared to the type o 
each center was the 
achievements . 



f participant in the area, . An important fee tor noted in 
significant growth in the participants' reading ability 



See Also: 7020 FAMILY, PARENT EDUCATION 
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rtrfi^ic ^ ^^^^ PROGRAMS OF ADULT BASIC EDUCATION: AN IDENTIFICATION AND 
Amn? "^'-^^^^ ^° °^ ENROLLMENT. ATTENDANCE AND COJ^LETIor 

llr^ r ^ r"" ^^"^^^^^^ Ri-chardson. -Chad; Nyer. Loren M. Texas State De- 
l^Trl A • Aff.-^.irs. Austin. TX. Division of Education, Information 

and Training. Oct 1974. 116 p. (ED 099 662) . EDRS price. MF $. 76, HC $5. 70? 

educ^tJ^n'J^E'^ ^rf"^'^ the largest enrollment of ad.lt« in adult basic. 
APE H ^ Y ^^P°^'^ provides a descriptive profile of 

ABE teachers and students and analyzes factors determining student enrollment 
rll r-tTt^' ^;:lP^°8'^^ completion. An exploratory search, the study assesses 
mLm f situational, dispositional, and program factors to parti.- 

SrP ^^^^ uf attendance, and separation. Situational factors 

were those variables, existing in ^he life sit-.,ation of a'dults 'that hindered 

in ^tr^^^ndf r^'S'i'^^'^r' "^^^^ dispositional variabl^.s 'were .those existing 
ied^ced or enf /'^ Program factors referred to ABk program aspects which 
■ n^t f^nl encouraged p..rticipltion. Research populations tapped were: a sam- 
ple of AB. participants compared with a similar- sample of eligible, non- •' 
enrolled adults; Stage attendance information of adults currently participa- 
^^^^n'■" A P~°f""^5 interviews with a'dults separated from the program during 
, , the preceding three years. It was found that the enrollment rate of Mexican 

' b::?"tr"nd'"' f '"^"^ ^'^^ ^^^^^ "^-^P^^^^'^ proportionate enroUment. 

but atcsndance and program completion were lower than for Anglos. Minbrity 
adults seem to experience more obstacles than Angdos in ABE participationv^ 
Indjicement items significantly related to completion were those indicating 
sati,s.action with one's progress or perceived adhievem^At in ABE. 

. See Also: 1650 Selection. Prediction o,f Success - 

^JP^if^? OISSEM-NATION AND USE OF INNOVATIONS IN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION • 
- VOLU^^E II GF PLA-N'NING FOR INNOVATION IN .^ULT BASIC EDUCATION./ DaSwali " 
rd^^arin^' ""^o-^'^^of; ^^If^^^ University.. New York. NY.' Cahter for Aduit • 
Eaucatxon. 19.4. 247 p, (ED 101 187) . EDRS price . , MF $ . 76, /HC $12. 05 . . ^ 

' ImdT'^l fr''!^ ^P^'^^^ Projects Program authorized /under section 
JOJ(h) of the Adult Education Act of 1966 and analyzes the 309(b) program J:o 
de.sriaine why . dissemination of results to local adult basic education (\Be1 
programs has been less effective than desired. The document contains: (1) 
^ncntr^^''^''°" °^ polic-.es and activities of the U.S. Office of Education's 
CU.OE) Division of Adult Education Programs (DA£P) ; (2) an analysis of the 
effectiveness of the 309(b) system b?r;ed on field studies of seven uroier^:. ,,pd ' 
su.vey findings; (3) an examination and multiple 'regression analysis of the 
prganizational characteristics of local.^ABE programs as users of innovations;' 
and (4) a suminary-sc^f, major findings and policy .implications. Concluding the" 
document, recommendat-ions-emphasize that a major objective of the 309(b) pro- 
gram .is to< improve existing Sr.ate grant ABE programs, and that to achieve this - 
'objecta^, local AB£ programs must become. more aware of 309(b) outcomes and 
utilizfe them. An epilogue oifers an overview of Project- IDEA (Innovation 
. Dissemination for the Educat.lcn of Adults.), launched in 1973 as the first ' 
steps toward a national disserai.nation system. -^Appendkd are: a 16ra] prcsram 
^. questionnaire, USOE DAEP staff questionnaire. State a'bE director questionnaire, 
, and the construction of indices of iimovativeness , 309(b) adoption, program •■ 
^cu-rity, and professionalism. / . H-^h ^ 

See Also: "oOaO STUDIES -AND ^PLANNING — '"TATE-A.ND REGIONAL LEVEL ' 
' ■ • • * •• ' -180- . , 
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451 PROGRAM ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION: AN ALTERNATIVE APPROACH. Mezirow, Jack. In 
Literacy Discussion , Vol. 5, No. 3. Fall 1974. pp. 507-518. 



452 PROJECT BEAM: FINAL EVALUATION REPORT (BASIC EDUCATION ACTION MOTIVATION). 
Des Moines Public Schools, Iowa. Department of Adult Education; S and W 
Consultants, Inc., Nevada, lA. 1971. 89 p. (ED 101 106), EDRS price, MF 
i?.76, HC $4.43. 

Project BEAIl, a special experimental demonstration project funded by the Adult 
Education Act, attempted to motivate under-educated adult lowans to learn to 
read, to make the project known, and to make available for nationwide distri- 
bution the television and radio materials developed for the project. The 
two-phase project was conducted from September A, 1971 to December 31> 1972, 
The first phase concentrated on recruitment, relying hea\ily on public service 
time available on radio and television for announcements to broadcast a toll- 
free phone number for further class schedule information for the are. Fewer 
than 80 calls resulted. Coordination of activities proved complex, and the 
statewide recruitment effort exceeded available funding. The second phase 
restricted the number of announcements and the geographic area reached. The • 
announcements gave general location^ cost, sponsor, title of class, and the 
phone number. This procedure was more successful. An evaluation in the form 
of intake and exit interviews was conducted providing data on students' sex, 
marital status, level of education completed, race, and enrollment influences,- 
but it did not adequately measure and evaluate project objectives. Using radio 
and television as recruitment and teaching devices proved ineffective. (Ap- 
pended are raw data and announcement scripts.) 

See Also: 4 300 EVALUATION 

4625 Young Adults 

453 PROJECT TOTAL— TO TEACH ALL. AN INQUIRY INTO THE DEVELOPMENT OF A MODEL FOR 
IDENTIFYING UNMET NEEDS IN URBAN POST SECOl'^DARY EDUCATIONAL OFFERINGS. Coyle, 
H. F., Jr.; And Others. Akron University, OH. Center for Urban Studies. 

Dec 1973. 130 p. (ED 092 779), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $6,97. 

Using the Akron (Ohio) Metropolitan Area as the study area, the exploratory 
research project TOTAL (TO Teach ALl) is aimed at developing a generalizable 
model for analyzing urban adult educational needs, with disadvantaged adults 
receiving special attention. A primary purpose of the project TOTAL study 
is the collection of data for use in planning and coordinating post secondary 
programs serving the needs of the urban disadvantaged. Focusing on young 
people and adults beyong high school, data collected during the 1973 winter- 
spring session was analyzed using course type (vocational-technical, personal 
development, and basic education) as the primary independent variable. It 
was found that the disadvantaged participated less than nondisadvantaged in 
adult education courses and generally utilized j ob related programs . An 
exploratory model consisting of a set of inquiries and recommended data sources 
is proposed for investigating adult education programs and strengthening post 
secondary programming. A 51-page appendix offers tables and questionnaires. 

See Also: 2240 Urban Environments 
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454 RT.SEARCH TOWARD THE DESIGN, DEVELOPMENT AND EVALUATION OF A JOB-FUNCTIONAL 

LITERACY TRAINING PROGRAM FOR THE IfNTTED STATES ARMY. Sticht, Thomas G. In 
L iteracy Discussion , Vol. 4, No. 3. Sep 1973. pp. 339-369. 

Pare I of the paper describes three methods for estimating reading demands of 
jobs. Part II describes Project FLIT with the objective of developing a pro- 
gram to achieve minimal job reading requirements. 

See Also: 8000 Armed Forces 



455 RIGHT-IO~RHAD FOR ADULTS. Adams, ICathlyn C. Monroe County Library System, 
Rochester, NY. Mar 1974. iS p. (ED 098 393),, EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.95. 

Designed by the Monroe County Library System as a cooperative venture with 
Model Cities and the Adult Basic Education Department of the City School 
District of Rochester, New York, the project explored the feasibility of using 
socially oriented programs and area canvass by library aides to uncover commu- 
nication needs and recruit enrollees for an area adult basic education program. 
Mo iroe County, New York, was estimated to have 20,000+ functionally illiterate 
adults from divergent backgrounds. The report covers: recruitment and training 
of the library aides, development of the advisory task force, types of pro- 
grams sponsored, evaluation methods, and a discussion of the difficulties in- 
herent and experienced in a multi-agency ventuire. Although funding by the 
Adult Basic Education unit became unavailable in the early stages, similar 
objectives of encouraging adult basic education participation in general and 
providing aid to such programs with library materials and support were devised. 
It was found that cooperative funding efforts require careful consideration, 
skillful coordination, and a maintenance of effort :o insure maximum func- 
tioning. The most important development of the project was the continuing 
interaction between the library and the involved agencies. Three-fourths of 
the document consists of appendixf^s of locally used promotional material, 

456 SOUL CITY EXPANDED—AN EXPERIMENTAL DEMONSTRATION PROJECT FOR ADULT INVOLVE- 
MENT. FINAL REPORT. Beasley, Mary Catherine. Alabama University, Tuscaloosa. 
Continuing Education in Home Economics. Oct 1972. 100 -p. (ED 087 885), EDRS 
price, MF $.76, HC $4.43. 

The University of Alabama successfully used the improvement of homemaking 
skills among disadvantaged families in an inner-city poverty pocket as a focus 
for a multidisciplinary approach to a three-year basic education (ABE) program 
when traditional ABE programs were rejected. The stated program goals were: 
(1) use the interest in improving homemaking skills to stimulate more respon- 
sible citizenship and to encourage individual participation in adult basic 
education programs; (2) develop models for the aggressive method of achieving 
individual involvement to rr.otivate program participants toward responsible 
social and vocational goal ; (3) reinforce community members in their daily 
lives; (4) help them be aw. -e of the sources of help; (5) reach the inner- 
city *s most underprivileged adults; (6) enable the residents to vocalize their 
need for adult education; and (7) aid the homemakers in seeking new avenues of 
involvement with outside resources in the solution of their problems. Pro- 
gress was made by dealing with the residents of Soul City on an individual 
basis using the city^s Living-Learning Center as the focus for making the 
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services of Federal, State, and local government agencies available together 
with those provided by the University and community volunteers. Various indi- 
vidual and group strategies were employed in increasing ABE impact. 

457 STATISTICS SUPPORTING THE NEED FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL ADULT EDUCATION IN ITIE UNITED 
STATES WITH EMPHASIS ON THE SOUTW^ST REGION. Dutton, Donnie. Arkansas 
University, Fayetteville , AR; Texas University, Austin, TX. Apr 1975. 216 p. 
(ED 112 151), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $10.78. 

Presenting demographic information on educational achievement in the Southwest 
region, and, by comparison, the entire United States, the document serves as 
a resource instrument for those planning educational programs to alleviate 
adult illiteracy. Information is based upon the' 1970 Ceisus and is divided 
into six chapters which deal individually v;ith data pertaining to the States 
of Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, and the United States. 
Each chapter provides data regarding the educational level of adults 25 years 
of age and over in summary, by race, within each race, by Spanish language or 
surname, within each county, by county, and eligibility for Public School Adult 
Education. Educational attainment by race, and within each race, using I960 
Census data, is also included, as well as the educational level of those 16 
years of age and older who are not enrolled in school. Data are given in table 
form, without verbal commentary. 



4 58 STUDENT TAUGHT ADULT BASIC LITERACY EFFORTS. Berea College, Kentucky. Sep 30, 
1972. 142 p.,>: (ED 068 796), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $6.97. 

Student Taught Adult Basic Literacy Efforts (STABLE) is a program which uses 
college students to teach adults in rural Appalachia who have little or no 
educational skills. Thirty Berea College students who were given initial 
and inservice training in community relations and in methods and materials 
for teaching adults worked in 21 community locations. Emphasis was placed on 
recruitment of adult students and on the development of person-to-person rela- 
tionships between teachers and students. Teaching was done in small groups, 
individual tutoring in' homes, and using educational television, and was planned 
to be responsive to the needs of the participants. From August 1971 to August 
1972 over 300 persons participated. Significant progress was made in subjects 
most often studied; during the Spring term 60% of those studying mathematics 
advanced a year or more. Thirteen participants passed the GED tr^st; 5 parti- 
cipants have been accepted by colleges and A are currently enrolled. The 
results show that functional illiterates and educational dropouts can be in- 
terested in education, that progress can be made by taking educational programs 
to the people, and that mature college students can be efiective teachers. 

4 59 SURVIVAL LITERACY STUDY ^Harris (Louis) and Associates, Inc., New York, OT. 

Sep 1970. 38 p. (ED 068 813), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC not available from 
EDRS. 

This stu'Jy by Louis Harris and Associates was designed to determine the per- 
centage of Americans lacking the functional or practical reading skills 
necessary to survive in this country. A test on reading and filling out 
application forms indicated that from 4.3 million to 18.5 million Americans 
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are functionally illiterate. The average range of functional illiteracy for 
rural dwellers was 4-16%; the percentage of city residents with functional 
illiteracy was 4-13%. . Fewer persons residing in small towns and cities had 
difficulty reading fotrms and suburban residents filled out the forms most 
easily. The South had the highest range of functional illiteracy (4-15%), 
and people in the West tended tc liave fever reading deficiencies than those in 
other areas. Practical literacy appears to decrease In direct proportion to 
income in the United States. The age group from 16 to 24 proved the most 
literate and the oldest (50 and over) v/ere the nost deficient in reading abil- 
ity. Women had fewer deficiencies than men. The literacy range of immigrants 
to the United States was 7-16/' compared tc c: range of 3-13% for the native- 
born. Reading ability increased in direct proportion to years of education. 

Se^ Also: 0350 STUDIES K^D PLAa^NING ~ NATIONAL LEVEL 

4G0 THE TE.^CHING OF READING IN ABE (ADULT BASIC EDUCATION): Survey Report 1973. 
Nebraska University, Lincoln, NE. Department of adult and Continuing Educa- 
tion. 1973. 65 p. (ED 094 185), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $3.32. 

The teaching of reading is an important aspect of the total Adult Basic Edu- 
cation (ABE) program. The basic problem was: How is the teaching of reading 
in Nebraska being carried out? In trying to answer this question the document 
lays the groundv;ork by opening with a review of related literature and then 
discusses in detail the type of data collection used in the survey. Two 
variables remained constant: the size of the ABE programs and the students 
enrolled (one group mainly English speaking and a second group who used English 
as a second language). The data gathered is presented in 28 tables and dis- 
cussed together with the general findings on reading material used, techniques 
and methods, medium and equipment, measurement and evaluation of reading pro- 
gress, comprehension, and retention. The author concludes tnat previous 1970- 
71 findings have been replicated, that a clearinghouse on information is needed, 
and that there is congruency in procedures and materials used in regard to the 
size and population of the program. Included are three appendixes (a research 
questionnaire, a.^trrf'liography , and a selected source list). 

CL 

461 TEACHING READING AND COMPREHENSION SKILLS TO SUB^LITERATE ADULTS. Kent, 

M. R.; Dockrill, F. J. IS p. (ED 068 765), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.58. 

Forty sub-literate adults were given reading and comprehension skill training. 
Twenty of the subjects were taught using a multimedia, multimodal and multi- 
level communication skill system (experimental group). The other twenty were 
taught in a traditional manner using standard reading texts (control group). 
Both groups received an average of 265 hours of instruction. The experimental 
group showed a significantly greater gain in reading and comprehension skills 
than the control group. 

f 

462 TRAINING PROJECT TO ASSIST IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF A MORE POSITIVE LEADERSHIP 
ROLE FOR TRIBAL EDUCATION COMMITTEES IN THE DEVELOPMENT AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
RESERVATION ADULT BASIC EDUCATION PROGRAMS: FINAL REPORT. Idaho State Univ- 
ersity, Pocatellc, ID. June 1973. 99 p. (ED 101 107), EDRS price, MF $.76, 
HC $A.A3. 
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The project was aimed at providing training and consultation to Tribal Educa- 
tion numbers and reservation adult education personnel so that reservation 
adult education (A£) programs could be more tGsponsiVv^ to local needs. Pri- 
mary project objectives ^vere established to promote active involvement of the 
Tribal Educat ion Committee, Tribal Council and Indian people in setting up 
responsive AE program objectives in the six participating reservations in 
V/ashington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, ano Wyoming. Participant selection pro- 
cedures are outlined, the roles of project personnel described, and the pro-, 
ject management and activity schedule (July 6, 1972-June 2, 1973) are briefly 
reviewed. A summary and analysis of progress in fulfilling objectives for 
their individual AE programs is presented from each of the six participating 
reservations. Both internal and external evaluations of the project concluded 
that progress was made toward achieving the objectives: interpreting basic 
educational needs, developing a leadership that was more assertive and aware 
of services available to them, opening coramunications between tribal leaders, 
revitalizing tribal education committees, and finally, establishing confidence 
in adult education among Indian education leaders. The appendix offers a 
list of participating age.icies, the selection model, evaluation forms, the 
activities plan, summaries of objectives, and a list of project personnel. 

See Also: 4850 American Indians 



VOLUNTEER ADULT BASIC READING TUTORIAL PROGRAM: FINAL SPECIAL DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECT REPORT. Literacy Volunteers, Inc. , Syracuse, NY. Mar 31, 1974. 82 p. 
(ED 105 276), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $4.43. 

A demonstration project established ciight self-supporting, volunteer-staffed 
adult basic reading tutorial programs in Connecticut, seven in Massachusetts, 
and one in centr .1 New York City. Literacy Volunteers of America (LVA) tutors 
also helped adulL basic education students, tutored inmates and trained inmate 
tutors in correctional institutions, and trained college students as tutors. 
Libraries and business and industrial firms also became involved in LVA pro- 
grams; materials developed in the course of the project were two guides and a 
diagnostic reading test. An 18~hour LVA Tutor Training workshop was refined and 
improved. A portion of the report describes the background, organization and 
purpose of LVA, touching on various .services and techniques. Next, a section 
describes the demonstration project in each of the three years in each location. 
The summary discusses informally the subjects of voluntarism and community 
development and then focuses on progr-^im objectives (setting up a pilot pro- 
ject for possible replication, supplementing State ABE programs, and surviving 
beyond the Office of Education funding period); major problems encountered 
during the project; and the results of an independent evaluation, presented as 
a separate 30-page section covering structure, fiscal procedures, relation to 
other programs, strengths and weaknesses, and materials. An evaluation work- 
sheet is appended. 

See Also: 2735 Coaching, Individual Instruction, Tutoring 
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464 THE EXPERIMENT AT BUTTE: A PROJECT DESIGNED TO INTRODUCE REFLECTIVE MATERIALS 
TO ABE STUDENTS. PINAL REPORT. Pyfer, Julene Newland. Butte Vocational- 
Technical Center, Montana. June 30, 1972. 333 p. (ED 101 148), EDRS price, 
MF $.76, HC $17.13. 

The Experiment at Butte was a demonstration project designed to determine 
the effectiveness of the Joseph Tussman education model in an Adult Basic 
Education (ABE) program. Its major purpose was to combine in lessons the 
teaching of reflective skills with the teaching of ordinary ABE skills. To 
implement the Tussman model, three experimental groups and three control 
groups of teachers were formed. Problems were encountered with the develop- 
ment of reflective materials and several inservice meetings were conducted to. 
help teachers prepare reflective materials. Results indicated that: (1) the 
Tussman model could be implemented in and adjusted to an ABE program; (2) ABE 
students could deal with reflective materials adapted to suit their education 
levels and interests; and (3) the fact the four types of ABE students were 
identified in the study suggested a need for the development of alternative 
routes to ABE. Recommendations are made based on experience gained during 
the experiment, particularly a recommendation for a four-track program geared 
to the needs of: slow learners, skill oriented students, combined reflective 
and skill-oriented students, and non-skill students. Educational materials 
and student evaluations are appended. 



465 JOB-RELATED ADULT BASIC EDUCATION. VOLUME I. SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 
VOLUME II. APPROACH AND DETAILED FINDINGS. System Development Corp., Falls 
Church, VA. Feb 1971. 171 p. (ED 047 235), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $8.24. 

The aims of this project have been to collect and analyze information on 
existing Adult Basic Education (ABE) programs, to identify types of programs 
which are successful in job-related settings, and to recommend promising new 
models for job-related ABE. Eighty programs were selected as possible for 
the study. Wlien it' was found impossible to classify the programs since they 
exliibiced too many different features, it was decided to study program fea- 
tures; 15 sites were chosen to be visited (Eastman Kodak Company, Los Angeles 
City Schools, NaRTRANS , etc.). After analysis and interpretation of data col- 
lected during field visits and from document review, a set of proposed guide- 
lines for job-related ABE programs was developed, as well as an illustrative 
model program, providing a concrete application of the guidelines. The study 
revealed a significant need. for job-related adult education, which is not now 
being met. Few programs provide vigorous- outreach, placement in a job or a 
skill training program, and post-instructional student followup. Program 
features were found here and there which could be combined into an effective 
job-related ABE program. Funds now exist which could be allocated to support 
these programs. 

See Also: 6575 New careers, aides, paraprof essionals 



466 NEW PRODUCTS IN EDUCATION. PREP~29. Nat ional Center for Educational Communi- 
cation (DHEW/OE), Washington, DC. Division of Practice Improvement. Avail- 
able from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office^ 
Washington, DC 20402 ($6.00 a year; Foreign, $1.50 additional. Single copy: 
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$.55). 1972. 37 p. 



New educational products, broadly defined as validated output from education 
R&D programs designed for practical application, are listed. Some of the 
products are directed toward educational problems of critical importance; 
others address themselves to instructional or administrative topics of lower 
current priority. The products, nominated by their developers and reviewed 
by a panel of educators, have been satisfactorily field tested, and are 
available for widespread implementation. The products ara: Adult Basic 
Education: ESL-Empleen Ingles; Comprehensive School Mathematics; Cooperative 
Urban Teacher Education; Effective Questioning — Elementary Level; First Year 
Communications Skills Program; Home-Oriented Early Childhood Education; Indi- 
vidualizing instruction in Mathematics; MATCH (Materials and Activities for 
Teachers and Children) Box; Multi-Unit Elementary School; Parent/Child Toy 
Lending Library; Patterns in Arithmetic; Reinforced Readiness Requisites Pro- 
gram; and the Teaching of Science — A Self-Directed Teacher Education Program. 
Descriptions of each product are given, together with the developers' names 
and addresses. In addition, a list of some of the schools where the products 
are being used and the names of people with knowledge of their applications 
is provided. Exhibits on 10 of the products are available. 

See Also: 2735 Coaching, Individual Instruction, Tutoring 



467 A RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT TO DESIGN A SYSTEM AND SUPPORTING MATE- 
RIALS, TO PROVIDE AN ADULT PERFORl^lANCE LEVEL (APL) IN FOUR MAJOR SUB-AREAS 
FOR ADULT BASIC EDUCATION. Texas Education Agency, Austin. Division of 
Adult and Continuing Education; Texas University, Austin, TX. Division of 
Extension. A preliminary report prepared for the Adult Performance Level 
State Directors Advisory Conference (November 2-3, 1972). 76 p. (ED 101 
099), EDRS price, >IF $.76, HC $4.43. 

In accordance with the national aims for adult literacy programs, an Adult 
Performance Level (APL) project was devised whose primary goal was to produce 
sequential tests of APL objectives derived from the requirements of adult 
living in four major areas: reading, writing, computation, and general know- 
ledge. To document these abilities and skills that minimally performing 
adults must have and to identify characteristics distinguishing the success- 
ful from the non-successful functioning adult, field interviews were con- 
ducted with 49 individuals in 25 State and Federal agencies and foundations 
whose work related to minimally performing adults. A nationwide field test 
was conducted which, together with the earlier interviews and a literature 
search, enabled project personnel to identify nine general areas in which 
minimally performing adults must be able to function. Objectives and tasks 
were assigned to each of the nine areas. The general knowledge areas are: 
occupational knowledge, consumer economics, health, community resources, 
government and law, and transportation. Basic skill areas are: communica- 
tion skills, problem solving techniques, and interpersonal dynamics. (A 
10-page bibliography is included.) 
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458 A SELF-INSTRUCTIONAL TRAINING PACKAGE FOR ADULT BASIC EDUCATION TEACrlERS. 
Peters, John M. In Literacy Discussion , Vol. 4, No. 3. Sep 197'^. pp. 
173-190, 

The author suggests that this particular group of teachers take advantage of 
individualized learning methods already utilized by many professional groups. 
In studying the feasibility of this approach, the author concludes that it 
offers promise. Most of the article is devoted to discussion of his study 
design. 

See Also: 2735 Coaching, Individual Instruction, Tutoring 



469 VAST (VOCATIONAL ADULT SECOND.AIIY TRAINING:^ DEVELOPMENT PROJECT. PiLVSE I, 
FINAL REPORT. Department of Manpower and Immigration, Ottawa (Ontario); 
British Columbia Department of Education, Victoria. 1973. 1,255 p. (ED 
105 111), EDRS price, MP $2.18, HC $64.12. 

This final four-part report describes and evaluates the Vocational Adult 
Secondary Training Project (VAST) whose goals were to revise and develop: 
adult basic education curriculum in the areas of mathematics, cormnunicat ions , 
and science; individualized instruction with clearly defined objectives; a 
methodology for pre-testing and selection of programs suited to the needs of 
students; the integration of life skills training in the oral communication 
program; and practice in group projects. Part A describes the program in 
which a comparison was run between two demonstration classes (implementing 
the revised curriculum) and regular classes. From pre-testing and the final 
evaluation, based upon a Test of Adult Bat'ic Education (TABE) , it was found 
that the demonstration classes progressed in less time than the regular 
classes. Enumerated conclusions and recommendations focus on the mechanics 
of the program. The student and instructor manuals, student opinion and 
learning resource surveys, sample units in mathematics., science and coiranuni- 
cations, a list of required commercial learning resources and statistical 
data are appended. Parts B, C, And D offer respectively the mathematics, 
communications, and science curriculum guides in which are found individual 
lessons complete with objectives, procedures, suggested resources and pre- 
testing and testing forms. 

See Also: 2735 Coaching, Individual Instruction, Tutoring 



THE WISCONSIN TEST OF ADULT BASIC EDUCATION (WITABE) . Pandey, Tej N- ; 
Cleary, T. Anne. Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association (Chicago, Illinois, April 1972). 12 p. 
(ED 06A 352), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.58. 

A description is given of the *'The Wisconsin Test of Adult Basic Education 
(IJITABE)*' which was developed specifically to measure the achievement of the 
individuals enrolled in the Rural Family Development (RFD) Program at the 
University Extension, University of Wisconsin. The test is divided into 
three main parts or subtests: subtests 1 and 2 deal with basic reading and 
computational skills, respectively, and subtest 3 deals with the coping skills. 
Tables present means and variances of the subtests for grades 7, 8, and 9; 
correlations of subtests with the criterion; Hoyt reliability coefficients and 
testing time for the subtests. 
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ABE REGIONAL WORKSHOPS IN TENNESSEE: AN ASSESSMENT OF THE ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 
WORKSHOPS IN TENNESSEE, I973-7A. Gunter, Jeannette; Dutton, Donnie. Memphis 
State University, TN. Aug 1974. 3A p. (ED 099 552), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC 
$I.9i. 

The study, an attempt to determine the overall effectiveness of the educational 
experiences provided at the Adult Basic Education regional workshops in Ten- 
nessee, used a questionnaire to gather demographic data and participant reaction 
to various facets of the workshops and an evaluation scale to obtain overall 
participant reaction to the short-terra workshops . Arithmetical meaas and per-- 
centages employed were applied only to the more than 800 adult basic education 
personnel who attended any of the 10 workshops; no broader application to other 
population groups was made. Data were gathered pertaining to: profile of par- 
ticipants, physical facilities, objectives, program, overall rating, strengths, 
and weaknesses. Data are presented in lists of short phrases (e.g.: Strengths — 
good leadership, new ideas, etc.) for strengths and weaknesses; other factors 
were assi^^ned numerical values. It was concluded that the 10 workshops were 
a success. Most of the dissatisfactions were based on matters related to 
scheduling, weather, or dissatisfaction with a particular consultant. 



ADULT BASIC EDUCATION NATIONAL TEACHER TRAINING STUDY. PART I: REVIEW OF LITER- 
ATURE. Spear, George E.; And Others, Missouri University, Kansas City, MO. 
June 1972. 147 p. (ED 065 787), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $6.97. 

This document is a compilation of 278 abstracts of documents related to teacher 
training in adult basic education and a 134-item unannotated bibliography of 
related documents. The literature review is to be used as a reference tool bv 
adult educators at all levels, including classroom teachers, counselors, 
teacher trainers, and university faculty, program administrators, and research- 
ers. This is the first in a series of four reports of a comprehensive national 
feasibility study of multiple alternatives for the training of adult basic 
education teachers and administrators. The major objectives of the total study 
are to determine the best practices currently in use, kinds of personnel 
trained, relative cost factors, and expressed needs in the field, as well as 
recommending a 5-year plan as a management took to guide the Office of Educa- 
tion in its future planning, thinking, and funding of adult basic education 
teacher training projects. 



ADULT BASIC EDUCATION NATIONAL TEACHER TRAINING STUDY. PART II: STATE OF THE 
ART. Missouri University, Kansas City, MO. July 1972. 71 p. (.^.D 068 771), 
EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $3.32. 

A national feasibility study of multiple alternatives for the training of 
adult basic education teachers and administrators is described in this report 
This report, the second of 4 documents, presents the current state of the art 
in adult basic education teacher training. This document contains results of 
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a survey of state directors of adult education; financial data about federally 
funded training efforts; survey of model teacher^training programs; and a sur- 
vey of federal agencies with adult basic education funds. Each section is 
followed by discussion and preliminary recorrmendations . The appendices con- 
tain the survey questionnaires. 

474 ADULT BASIC EDUCATION NATIOMAL TEACHER TRAINING STUDY. PART III: SURVEY OF 

NEEDS. Missouri University, Kansas City. Division for Continuing; Education. 
Nov 1972. 130 p. (ED 075 702), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $6.97. 

Tnis report is the third issuing from the feasibility study oi multiple alter- 
natives for. the trviining of adult education teachers and administrators and 
reports the results of a survey of needs in adult basic education (ABE). 
Data were collected through on--sice administration of survey instrument to 
1,182 ABE/GED students, 123 teachers, and 22 local program administrators. 
Results include the following: (1) groups appear to disagree on the objectives 
of ABE/GED programs and on who should formulate objectives; (2) attending stu- 
dents appear to have more positive attitudes concerning, ABE/GED programs than 
do teachers; (3) all groups tend to prefer traditional patterns of class orga- 
nization and types of instructional materials; (4) students prefer to be 
grouped by interest > whereas teachers and administrators believe in grouping 
by achievement level; (5) more Orientals, Puerto Ricans and "other Latins" 
ciaose literacy education as what they wanted to get out of ABE/GED, while more 
Caucasians chose ''pass GED"; (6) females chose GED "training as their goal more 
frequently than did males; (7) teachers think specially trained full-time ABE/ 
GED teachers are most successful with these students; administrators think 
elementary teachers are; and (8) almost half the administrators thought subject 
matter courses would be the most helpful additional training for teachers; only 
12.2% of the teachers agreed. 

^75 ADULT BASIC EDUQMION TEACHER CERTIFICATION STUDY. Mocker, Donald W. ; Zlnn, 

Lorraine M. Misi^ouri University, Kansas City. Center for Resource Pevelopmcnr 
in Adult Education. Aug 1975. 72 p. (ED 112 106), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC 
$3.32. 

A competency inventory was used to determine those Adult Basic Education (ABE) 
teacher competencies which should be used as a basis for determining AB£ Teacher 
Certification Standards for the State of Colorado. The survey instrument con- 
sisted of 170 previously established and validated statements of teacher com-- 
petency. A sample of 36 ABE teachers (primarily female, ages 25-^65) with three 
or more years of ABE teaching experience and recent ABE training were asked to 
indicate, on a scale of zero to seven, the degree to which a teacher should be 
able to perform each competency. The results, presented in tabular form, show 
the mean scores used to rank the competencies and the following categories into 
which they were classified to provide another format for viewing the data; 
scope and goal of adult education, curriculum instructional process, and ABE 
learner. Those competencies ranked in the top quartile were found to be 
critical in providing criteria for certification. Most critical competencies 
were in the instructional process category* A method for clustering competen- 
cies was suggested for use in developing courses for certification. Appended 
-re a copy of the inventory and a lA^page computer printout of raw dat^ from 
.ne survey. ^ ^ ^ 
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476 ADULT BASIC EDUCATION TEACHER COMPETENCY INVENTORY. vIN TWO PARTS). Mocker, 
Donald ; And Others. Missouri University, Kansas City. Center for Resource 
Development in Adult Education. Oct 1974. 33 p. (ED 105 289), EDRS price, 
MF $.76, HC $1.95. 

Tne Adult Basic Education (ABE) teacher inventory is presented in two parts 
and is intended to determine: (1) the respondent's concept of desirable ABE 
teacher qualifications, and (2) the respondent's self-assessment of personal 
ABE teacher compe cencies . The introductory section requests demographic 
data related to the ABE program, the respondent's personal characteristics, 
professional responsibilities, status, and background. Both parts utilize 
170 identical questionnaire items, buc the point of view of the respondent 
is altered in each. The inventory focuses on competencies in the following 
areas: knowledge (ability to recall and recognize specifics and universais) , 
behavior (demonstration of ability to perform), and attitude (ability to 
develop, receive, and respond to feelings, interests, and values). 

477 ADULT BASIC EDUCATION TEACHER COMPETENCY IWENTORY: IOWA. FINAL REPORT. 
Zinn, Lorraine M. Missouri University, Kansas City. Center for Resource 
Development in Adult Education.. Dec 1974. 74 p. (ED 105 109), EDRS price, 
MF $.76, HC $3. 32. 

The report is based upon a survey of 37 teachers and 19 local program admini- 
strators randomly selected from a list of 370 Iowa Adult Basic Education (ABE) 
and High School Completion Instructors, conducted by the Center for Resource . 
Development in Adult Education (CRD). The study, using an inventory based 
upon a national sample of ABE teachers by Donald Mocker, attempts to identify, 
classify, and rank the competencies, behaviors, and attitudes of Iowa ABE 
educators. The listing of the 291 "competencies'* categorized into 12 group- 
ings combining three levels (knowledge, behavior, and attitude) with four 
categories (adult education, curriculum, ABE learner, and instructional pro^ 
cess), indicate what competencies ABE educators in Iowa felt were appropriate* 
The demographic data of the Iowa respondents (experience and education), the 
listings of the ranked competencies, and a comparison of the rankings of compe- 
tency by teachers and administrators are presented and discussed in the suc^ 
ceeding sections. The report concludes that knowledge and behavior regarding 
the Iowa learner, curriculum, and instruction were ranked as major priorities 
by Iowa educators. Guidelines are suggested for three uses of the data: (1) 
hiring, (2) developing inservice programs, and (3) improving teacher prepara- 
tion programs. The Adult Basic Education Teacher Competency Inventory is 
appended . 

4 78 ADULT BASIC EDUCATION TEACHER COMPETENCY INVENTORY: PUERTO RICO. FINAL REPORT. 
Zinn, Lorraine M. Missouri University, Kansas City. Center for Resource 
Development in Adult Education. Sep 1974. 106 p. (ED 105 110), EDRS price, 
MF ^.76, HC $5.70. 

With the increasing need to develop curriculum guidelines for Adult Basic 
Education (ABE) teacher training based upon teacher experiences, the Center 
for Resource Development in Adult Education (CRD) conducted a survey of a 10% 
sample of ABE educators in Puerto Rico to identify, classify, and rank the 
knowledges, behaviors, and attitudes appropriate for ABE teachers. Based upon 
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a national sample of ABE teachers, the inve.nr.ory consists of a listing of 291 
competencies, identified as appropriate for ABE teachers, categorized into 
12 groupings combining three levels (knowledge, behavior, and attitude) with 
four categories (adult education, curriculum, ABE learner, and instructional 
process). The demographic data, the 291 competencies as ranked by the ABE 
teachers, and a comparison of the rankings made by teachers and administrators 
are documented- The brief analysis of the responses indicates a discrepancy 
between the perceptions of administrators and teachers over the role of an ABE 
teacher. The researcher recommended the utilization of the priority list es- 
tablished by the ABE teachers, frequent inservice programs, further teacher 
evaluation, improvement of teacher trainiiv^, programs, and better communica- 
tion. The '\BE Competency Inventories in both Spanish and English and the 
ranking oi. competencies by adninist rators are appended. 

.AN.ALYSIS .-\ND INTERPRETATION* OF ABE EXPERIENCE IN THE INNER CITY: TOWARD A 
THEORY OF PRACTICE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. SELECTED ACTION IMPLICATIONS FOR 
URBA:; ABE directors. Mezlrcw, Jack; And Others. Columbia University, New 
York, NY. Center for Adult Education. 1971. 40 ; (ED 075 693), EDFS 
price, ^IF $. 76, HC $1.95. 

Findings from a survey and conparison of urban Adult Basic Education (ABE) 
programs generated several statements of action implications for urban ABE 
directors: (1) differentiate major target populations for purposes of program 
development and reporting; (2) make two parallel efforts to recruit partici- 
pants — one for eas ies t-to-reach , middle class-oriented, undereducated adults, 
the other for hardes t-to-reach, poorest, and least educated; (3) recognize 
the distinctive qualities and functions of community outreach and feeder 
classes; allocate resources to maximize their effectiveness; (4) exploit ad- 
vantages of co-sponsorship and develop effective strategies for initiating 
and sustaining co-sponsor linkages; (5) recognize major dynamics of the ABE " 
classroom aside from aiding content mastery to improve teacher performance; 
(6) encourage preparation of short-term instructional units which provide 
feedback on learner progress toward their goals; (7) incorporate systematic 
analysis of qualitative factors in program development and evaluation; (8) 
recognize the interrelat edness of instructional roles and utilize parapro- 
fessionals and counselors to optimize instructional ef Tect iveness ; (9) allo- 
cate more resources for staff development designed to deal with instruction 
and classroom interaction as it exists in reality; and (10) periodically 
review innovative program practices and systematically incorporate the most 
promising . 

THE EFFECTS OF A, TRAINING PACKAGE ON ESL TEACHERS IN ABE PROGRAMS. Kircher, 
Shirley E. Master's Thesis, Colorado State University, Fort Collins, CO. 
Feb 27, 1975. 89 p. (ED 110 739), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $4.43 

Teachers and para-professionals working as instructors in adult English as a 
Second Language (ESL) programs need special training to increase their ESL 
skills and subject matter knowledge. A review of the literature on adult 
education traces the development of the concept from the eighteenth century to 
the present ,• examines the recent particular development of Adult Basic Educa- 
tion (ABE) and ESL within , the adult education movement, and hypothesizes that 
ESL/ABE instructors cam improve their self-confidence and competency by 
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participating in a teacher training instructional module. Such an instruc- 
tional training package was presented to three groups (26 subjects) representing 
a wide range of ESL programs In Colorado and Wyoming. Research data indicated 
that an ESL training package given to thrr- s improved their know- 

ledge of selected ESL goals and object' ited ESL teacher compe- 

tency information. The data lead to ; as: training packages 

geared toward special needs of ESL te . .l;^ can result in signifi- 

cantly increased knowledge gains; and li ..ag package structure is well 

received by teachers of varying knowledge levels* who are teaching students of 
varied backgrounds. The learning package script (32 pages) and course out- 
line are appended. // 

^ See Also: 5290 English 2nd Language 

]] EFFECTS OF MTCROTR/UNING FOR ATTENDING BEHAVIORS IN ADULT TESTING. Taylor, 

Stephen S Jahns , Irwin R. 19 p. (ED 09A 108), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.58. 

It has been the experience of most adult basic education teachers that their 
students are apprehensive about taking tests. The study evaluates the effects 
of training adult basic educat ion teachers in behavioral attending skills. Two 
basic questions were investigated: (1) Would the training of instructors in the 
use of behavior attending skills lead to a corresponding decrease in test 
anxiety on the part of examinees? and (2) \^at was the degree of permanence of 
the subjects' learned behavioral skills? A one-hour micro-training session 
with an experimental and control group was used. It was found^ that the experi- 
mental group of teachers differed significantly from the control group in the 
behavioral skills of attending after training and that this difference was 
maintained two months later. It was also found that test anxiety was lower for 
examinees tested by the experimental g^oup than those tested by the control 
group. The methodology of the study is presented in detail and the appendix 
includes pertinent statistical data, a bibliography, the behavioral training 
manual and the testing' environment rating scale used in the study. 

See Also: 3180 Videotape 

2 A REPORT ON THE IDENTIFICATION, CLASSIFICATION, AND RANKING OF COMPETENCIES 
APPROPRIATE FOR ADULT BASIC EDUCATION TEACHERS. Mocker, Donald W. Missouri 
University, Kansas City, MO. School of Education. July 1974. 37 p. (£D 099 
A69), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.95. 

A summary of a research project, the publication is an initial attempt to pro- 
vide the field of adult basic education (ABE) with a systematic, viable ap- 
proach to the problem of competency identification for ABE teachers on a na- 
tional basis. The list of ranked knowledges, behaviors, and attitudes appro- 
priate for ABE teachers represents the most complete list of competencies in 
the field to date. The timely report has been written specifically for staff 
development . personnel , State directors of adult education, professors of adult 
education, competency based program designers, and directors of local ABE pro- 
grams. A list of 291 ranked competencies (established by 23A ABE teachers and 
administrators representing 33 States) indicates which competencies should 
receive high and lower order priority. Competencies have been classified by 
three ^loups: knowledge (ability to recall and recognize specifics and univer- 
sals), behavior (demonstration of ability to perform), and attitude (ability 
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to develop, receive, and respond to feelings, interests, and values). Comp- 
etencies, in addition, are categorized according to: scope and goal of adult . 

education, curriculum, ABE learner, and instructional process. The appendix 
includes a background of the study and the Adult Basic Education Teacher 
Competence Inventory, from which the ranked competencies were developed. 

THE SUMMER OF 72: AN ASSESSMENT OF THE ADULT BASIC KUi^ alON INSTITUTES IN 
TENNESSEE, 19 72. Brown, Edward B.; Dutton, Donni r *'..:r7iphis State University, 
Memphis, TN. Dec 1972. 55 p. (ED 070 949), EDRS piice, MF $.76, HC $3.32. 

Three 2-week Adult Basic Education (ABE) institutes were conducted in Tennesse 
during the summer of 1972. The three were an ABE guidance and counseling 
institute, an ABE materials and teaching institute, and an ABE reading insti- 
tute. Each institute consisted of approximately 30 participants from the 
various regions of the State, and graduate credit was given for successfully 
completing each institute. The institutes served as teacher- training sessions 
with the participants expected to conduct regional in-service workshops during 
1972-1973 to disseminate information obtained in the institutes. Each of the 
institutes is discussed in some detail, with such facets as objectives, mate- 
rial covered, personnel used to facilitate learning, participants, and evalua- 
tion presented. The overall finding was that the three ABE institutes were 
successful. The appendix provides a copy of the evaluation form completed by 
the participants, as well as a copy of the Kropp-Verner Evaluation Scale. 

See Also: 1900 Credit - Academic and CEU 



URBAN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION SPECIAL TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTE. FINAL REPORT. 
Bureau of Adult, Vocational, and Technical Education (DHEW/OE) , Washington, DC; 
Pepper,dine University, Los Angeles, CA. Center for Urban Affairs. June 15, 
1972. 56 p. (ED 101 122), EDRS price, MF $-.76, HC $3.32. 

The report covers the activities, data, and data analysis of the Institute. 
The Institute was directed to 100 teachers and supervisors of Adult Basic 
Education (ABE) in Regions 8, 9, and 10 to acquaint them with the needs and 
problems of black urban adults. The two-week program was composed of two 
parts: (1) field trips, short lectures, and presentations to the group as a 
whole and (2) small group workshops. Since not all participants worked with 
urban blacks, general methods were presented which, it was hoped, could be 
used with other- ethnic or cultural minorities. Various data were collected 
in pre- and post-tests, followup mail evaluation, and personal in-depth inter- 
viev^s with Institute participants to determine the validity of institute 
assumptions, aims, and goals. The data indicated it is possible, at least in 
the short run, to effect a positive change in the attitudes of ABE teachers 
towards their students. The value of presenting this kind of institute early 
in an ABE teacher's career was demonstrated, and it was recognized that a com- 
bination of cognitive and behavioral input is needed to orient ABE teachers 
toward teaching adults. Appendixes include the institute schedule and the 
evaluations and data. 
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485 DATA ON SELECTED STUDENTS IN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION PROGRAMS, 1971-72* INTERIM 
REPORT. Kent, William P. System Development Corp., Falls Church, VA. Sep 
1972. 30 p, (ED 068 797), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.95. 

As first step in evaluation of basic education programs funded through Adult 
, Education Act of 1966, analyses interviews with students in first few months 
of 1972 are reported. 90 inte-^ ng sites, located in 15 states representing 

all U. S. geographic areas x ^ ^ rogram, class, and student test data 

are not reflected in this rei. dents who were institutionalized, mi- 

grants, or over 44 years old ..v^xuded. Results show motivation is pri- 

marily educational rather than job-related. Main interests are. reading, num- 
bers, with small interest in writing as separate learning subjects. 



486 PARTICIPATION IN ADULT EDUCATION: FINAL REPORT, 1969. Okes, Imogene E. 

National Center for Educational Statistics (DHEW/OE) , Washington, DC. Avail- 
able from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, DC 20402 (Stock Number 1780-01374, $2.95). 1974. 146 p. (ED 107 
857), EDRS price, MF $.76. 

The Adult Education Survey, a supplement to the Bureau of the Census Current 
Population Survey for May 1969, which recorded course information for the 
13,041,000 adults age 17 and over (10.0% of the adult population of the U. S.) 
who 'during the previous 12 months had participated in adult education, pro- 
vided the data on which the report is based. The report presents and discusses 
35 tables arranged in seven sections, progression from general to specific, 
which correlate -socioeconomic data with adult education data. Section one 
describes the characteris tics of the adult population of the nation. \Section 
two reveals the extent of individual participation in adult education . "^Sec- 
tion three presents characteristics of participants as related to aspects of 
adult education. Section four compares adult education aspects with each 
other. Section five recombines critical information about participants and 
their adult education. Section six provides insights into specific concerns of 
adult educators. Section seven compares classifications assigned to activities 
by coders and those selected by participants. Six bar charts are included, as 
are five appendixes containing a glossary, selected references, sample selec- 
tion and standard error information, demographic questions, and the adult edu- 
cation survey instruments. 

See Also: 1300 ADULT EDUCATION PARTICIPATION 



THE USE OF THE ADJECTIVE CHECK LIST TO DESCRIBE THE ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 
STUDENT. Wilson, Russel C. Feb 1974. 16 p. (ED 106 541), EDRS price, MF. 
$.76, HC $1.58. 

9 

The study's purpose was ' to use the Adjective Check List (ACL), a self-admin- 
istered personality assessment instrument, to determine whether there were 
response differences between a sample of Adult Basic Education (ABE) students 
and the general test norms. The ACL was administered to 142 students in ABE 
high school completion programs in Des Moines, Iowa, and in several surrounding 
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non-urban areas, validated, and scored according to test instructions. On the 
basis of univariate ''t** and multivariate Hotellings T-square analyses, it was 
concluded that there were significant differences between the adult sample's 
ACL score and the predicted norm on 14 of 24 test scales. The ACL provided a 
consistent personality attribute portrait of the sample. A comparison of the 
interpretations of each of the 14 significantly divergent normed means found 
none to be in psychological opposition. The ABE sample scores showed the stu- 
dents tended to be more anxious, worried, and critical of themselves and 
others; less self-confident: less adequately socialized; less satisfied with 
their current statu*^ certain about adventui. ad risk taking; more 

prone to action m>; at times self-center= 1 and insensitive to 

others; and less a^^ w tie more calculating in interpersonal relationships 



5280 Lltaracy Training — Foreign 

488 AN EXAMINATION OF THREE PAULO FRE IRE- INSPIRED PROGRAMS OF LITERACY EDUCATION 
IN LATIN AMERICA. Chain, Beverly L. In Literacy DiscussJLon , Vol. 5, No. 3. 
Fall 1974. pp. 393-408. 

See Also: 9400 Latin America 

489 FUNCTIONAI. LITER.: IN MALI: TR^VINING FOR DEVELOPMENT. EI \TIONAL STUDIES AND 
DOCUMENTS: NUMBE 0. Dumont, Bernard. United Nations E .i national. Scienti- 
fic, and Cultura-. rganization, Paris (France). Availabl . m United Nations 
Education, Scien - .ic, and Cultural Organization, 7, Plac.. e Fontenoy, 75700 
Paris, France (0:aer No. ISBN 92-3-101113-8, $1.95). 197_ 71 p. (ED 094 
242), EDRS price, MF $.76. 

With a view to making literacy an integral part of the economic and social 
development program of Mali, the study represents the third project of the 
Experimental World Literacy Program which began with functional literacy pilot 
projects in Tanzania and Iran. A critical report of the implementation of the 
pilot project in M-^li, it contains a description of the ev^^nts, in their actual 
sequence, and an assessment of what was achieved under the project- and of the 
way in which the c^ivities were planned and executed. Ar. evaluation o£ the 
project was jnceTtaken based on three surveys; before, during., and after the 
project, collecr±n data in four categories; (1) education. 1, (2) psychological 
(3) socioeconon::^ . and,- most importantly, (A) economic. Significant results of 
the project wer^r 1) the establishment of functional literacy centers, (2) the 
strengthening cc ^lian functional literacy services, (3) increased popular sup 
port of literacy aining, (A) evidence that education can be geared to devel- 
opment, and (5) renewal of cultural life through literacy activities. Of 
interest to development specialists, educators and Africanists, the report con- 
cludes that functional literacy teaching provides the Malian authorities with 
a practical method for training the illiterate in rural and tirban areas, and so 
promoting the economic, social, and cultural development of the country. 

See Also: 9700 Africa 
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490 ILLITERACY AS AN IMPEDIMENT TO PRODUCTION: AN EMPIRICAL INVESTIGATION. Qutub, 
Ishaq Y. ; And Others. Regional Centre for Functional Literacy in Rural Areas 
for the Arab States (ASFFC), Sirs-El-Layyan, Menoufia (Egypt). July 1972. 

49 p. (ED 068 764), EDRS price, MP $.76, HC $1.95. 

Report of a pioneer study comparing social and economic impact of illiteracy 
with that produced by literacy, and identifying trends and necessary modifica- 
tions in current literacy program in order to increase its effectiveness in 
economic and social development is presented. Questionnaires were admini- 
stered through personal interviews in both agricultural and industrial sectors. 
Results show that ' literacy can be considered among important variables in 
measuring change; there is need ^ educational materials and aids relevant to 
production in agriculture as v 1 as in industry, and for modification of cur- 
rent literacy programs. 

491 LITERACY 1969-1971. , PROGRESS ACHIEVED IN LITERACY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, Paris 

(Fr ance). Available from United National Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, Place d- ^ .ten 75 Pari- 7E, France (no price quoted). ^972. 
128 p. . 



The progress of adult . ar^ 
1971 is the subject of .nis 
naire sent to govemme ~ . .ii ^ 
trends in literacy devo .--:^:rr 
to be overcome if redact! ^. 
cussed. Statistics and z^h 
United Nations and natia-^ral 
App^dices include lists, of 
sta;.":istics by country and w 
K. i.rupskaya Prizes. 



. - in United Nations member states from 1969 : 
r.r"ort. Based largely upon replies to a quests )n- 
- aongovernmental groups, the report describes 
using selected programs as examples. Problems 
illiteracy is to be achieved are also dis- 
es showing the range of literacy are given and 
j'cilcies in regard to literacy are dealt with, 
groups replying to the questionnaire, literacy 
xvir.evs of the Mohammed Reza Pahlavi and Nadezhda 
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A MODEL OF A COMPREHE?».S i VE PROGRAM. OF ADULT EDUCATION IN THE THIRD WORLD: A 
CASE STUDY OF TANZANI.^ FLc dca, Jack. In Literacy DLs -ssion . Vol. 4, N 
Sep 1973. pp. 285-32: 



The author describes c 
has been especially si 
try*s government. Ins 
adult with an emphasis 

See Also: 9700 Africa: 



program ^to achieve functir al literacy which 
in Tanzania with the coof ration of that coun 

al programs must be design _i for the illiterate 
communication. 



493 POSSIBILITIES AND LIMITAl lONo ;F FUNCTIONAL LITERACY: THE IRANIAN EXPERIMENT. 
EDUCATIONAL STUDIES AND I -TT-ZNTS: NUMBER 9. Furter, Pierre. United Nations 
Education, Scientific, an l lural Organization, Paris (France). Available 
from United Nations Educailo: Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 7, 
Place de Fontenoy, 75700 s, France (Order No. ISBN 92-3-101075-1, $1.95). 

1973. 63 p. (ED 094 1 >, .DRS price, MF $.76. 



The study is a descrir 



;ie activities undertaken within the framework 
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UL ..ne worK-orienced aduic literacy pilot project in Iran, an evaluation of its 
tirst measurable results, and an examination of the problems of functional lit- 
eracy m the light of the Iranian experiment. The first chapter traces the 
efforts of the Iranian authorities over the years in extending literacy from 
the privileged to the entire population and describes the aims of the pilot 
project. The second chapter is devoted to the problems of functional literacy 
training and the fuller' utilization of human resources, defining t^ie frame of 
reference for educational action and the non-educational conditions which gov- 
ern. It. Chapter Three discusses the purely educational level of integration 
and the development of a methodology with tables, illustrating Programs', 
training sequences, and teaching materials. Chapter Four deals/with the con- 
frontation between the old and the new, and the development of ^n evaluation 
program. The final chapter raises questions related to future /developments 
the concept of life-long adult education and the international 'consequences 'of 
the Iranian experiment. An appendix includes a bibliography and' proiect 
documents. o r y ^ j 



See Also: 9800 Asia 



494 PROVISION FOR ADULT ILLITERACY IN ENGLAND. Haviland, Michael R. Available 
from Centre for the Teaching of Reading, University of Reading, School of 
tducation, 29 Eastern Ave., Reading RGl 5RU, England. (1 pound). Aug 1973. 
68 p . 

The study is intended to begin the process of collecting, coordinating and 
disseminating basic information about adult literacy projects and classes in 
England. Spanning the years 1950 to the present, the data are based on 
questionnaires sent to all listed adult literacy projects in England. Fol- 
lowing a review of the history, background, and research, the document examines 
the aims and activities of the study. Specific objectives were to establish a 
comprehensive list of the publicly and privately administered adult literacy 
instruction .programs and to collect and analyze information about these pro- 
grams to indicate major trends regarding administration, teaching methods an. 
material, tutor training, and financing. An analysis of the information is 
based on 217 questionnaire responses (representing a 66 percent rate of re- 
turn) and examines the following aspects of the programs: goals, increases, 
numbers of adults receiving instruction, amount and type of instruction, 
training of tutors, financial support, and publicity. A detailed outline of 
study findings and recommendations are presented ir the concluding chapter 
focusing on existing problems and establishing priorities for future adult 
literacy program development. The survey instrument is appended. 

See Also: 9520 Great Britain - Scotland 



435 STUDIES IN ADULT EDUCATION. Hall, Budd L. ; Kassam Yusuf. Dar Es Salaam 

University (Tanzania.) Institute of Adult Education. Feb 1972 A5 p. (ED 
067 547), EDRS price, MP $.76, HC $1.95. 



In support of a national literacy campaign in Tanzania, a report based on 
mformarion supplied by district education officers at the Kivukoni Seminar in 
January, 19 72, is given. Three major sections are: follow-up reading materials 
and the training of voluntary teachers; the cost of university adult education- 
the evaluation of Wakati Wa Furaha (a campaign focusing on tenth anniversary of 
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independence). Results show that the campaign is reaching the intended audience 
(rural population) and that the pro rams have drawn people from a wide range of 
ages. To date results of testinjg have come from five sample groups. Mean 
scores from all groups on pre-test was 67%. After campaign the mean rose to 
80%, a gain of 13%. There is some evidence that people learn from this type of 
campaign. 

See Also: 9700 Africa 

496 TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS, CLASSROOM FACTORS AND CLASS ATTB®ANee^. Bhandari, 

Jaswant Singh; Menta, R. C. In Australian Journal of Adult Education , Vol. 14, 
No. 2. July 1974. Pp. 60-64. 

Teachers from 20 traditional literacy (teaching 3 R's) and 12 functional lit-; 
eracy (developmental oriented) centers in the Udaipur district of Rajasthan, 
India were studied. Data are analyzed regarding personal characteristics, 
educational background, the role of supervisors, teaching aids, social parti- 
cipation, recruitment and selections, student persistency, classroom facili- 
ties, and curriculum. 

:e.e Also: 4000 EDUCATION OF SPECIAL GROUPS 
9800 As .a 



5290 English 2nd language 

497 '^BUILDING COMMUNICATION SKILLS: OME- SCHOOL-COMMUNITY" JULY 1, 1970 TO JUNE 
30, 1972. FLORENCE-FIRESTONE PROJECT. FINAL REPORT. Los Angeles Unified 
School District, CA. 1972 314 ! . (ED 075 689), EDRS price, xMP $.7m, hC 
$15.86. 

An English as a Second Language (ESL) project was conducted f. r parerts of 
Mexican-American students in the Florence-Firestone neighborhood of Los 
Angeles. The major part of the curriculum was built on home-school communica- 
^tion to allow parents to learn the language of the school setting. Cther ob- 
. 'jectives "were to establish more effective dialogue between home, school and 
community and to encourage involvement in PTA, school board and other public 
meetings. A bilingual coj^rselor explained counseling services available for 
parents and students. Twt^ :ity-nine teachers offered morning £nd evening ESL 
classes for two academic years. Child care vas available for day classics. 
Bilingual tea , her aides were used. Seventy special lessons .n home-school- 
community cr iT^.inunication skills were developed, stressing the audiolingual 
approach. C -mutiity and city resources were widely used. Project accomplish- 
ments have b--^ru positive, as evidence in: (1) the high attendance of Mexican- 
American parr^nrs at parent and civic meetings: (2) group orientations and in- 
dividual coirr^eling; (3) the numerous social a:nd cultural activities held on 
school sites (4) student surveys showing that: ESL lessonc were instrumental 
in creating . better understanding of the schcol system; and (5) the positive 
opinion of me project held by parents, commuzr:ity leaders, and school person- 
nel. The sr-'cial lessons are provided-. 

See Also: ^P>2', ^nanish Speaking 9 11 
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498 ENGLISH FOR "OLD" CANADIANS : THE FINNISH PROJECT IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
John A. 1971. 12 p. (ED 07A 383), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1,58. 



Niemi ,. 



The Finnish-Canadian Citizenship Project was organized to teach English to 
older Canadian of Finnish descent in British Columbia. The 2A enrollees had 
between one and ten years of formal schooling. The Finnish Canadians use a 
dialect of English words with Finnish, pronunciations that must be unlearned 
in order to learn English. The students established the course obiectives and 
stipulated that they wanted teachers who understood their -'^^ stic 
problems. Diagnostic interviews, using an audioviL^uai device to ^^xcuure the 
^•peech p.^ttems of teacher and student, were used to divide the class into 
..iiree groups jased on the level of fluency. The Berlitz method was used, and 
neachers concentrated on sounds that present special difficulties for Finns — 
w, wh, ch, f, Zj th. During intervieu^s at the last class, students were per- 
mitted to evaluate tneir experiences. Most reported an improvement in speaking 
ability and self-confidence and a lci:s of timidity in communicating with 
others in groups. Implications of tne program considered useful for adult 
educators include: (1) the wisdom of making initial contacts ; with participants 
through a person rhey trust, who understands the problems of J the particular 
ethnic group; (2) the value of havin : the participants pi an 'their own program; 
(3) the importance of arranging for ; group to learn together; and (4) the 
need for diagnostic sessions. 

See Also: 4635 Jlder Adults 

499 TEACHING ENGLISH AS AN ADDITIONAL L.-^A^GUAGE TO OLDER PEOPLE: A CASE STUDY. 

Buzan, Jean Mary. 1973. 58 p. (ED It) 535), EDRS price, HF $.76, HC $3.32. 

The study describes an experimental pr^ ^ram in Vancouver to teach English as 
an additional language to older immigra^its who were excluded from existing 
programs for one reason or another. By planning clashes to be held during the 
morning hours on two consecutive days for seven weeks (with a five-week exten- 
sion course) in a community center, 45 adults were enrolled. Their ages ranged 
from 30 to 80 with the average b^ing 38. They spoke 10 native languages; 
nearly half were German speakers. The aural-oral method, as used in the reguJ -^.r 
English language training classes, was the main basis of instruction with some 
adherence to the ol ;.er cognitive code-learning theory. While the stress was on . 
situational reaching, team teaching was employed, as were numerous and various 
teaching aid^ to supplement the situational contexts. A sample of a typical 
day^s lesson is offered. In light of positive student progress in terms of 
command of the language (especially in situational contexts) and of social con- 
fidence, the program was considered a success. Because of its success, plans 
were developed and impleniented to expand it to include five other community 
centers, where the results were similarly positive. 

Sc^ Also: 4635 Older -.lults 
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500 ADULT HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA PROGRAMS: AN EMERGING A^LTERNATIVE. B % Karl 
Massachusetts University, Amherst, MA. Zclioc . t Education. Adul ».cai- 1.^ 
Program. June 1973. 84 p. (ED 106 4d3), Ki^:-lS price, KF $.76, HC $C.43. 

mere are more than 60 million U. S. adults who lack a h±gh school diploma. 
Their employability is decreasing, due to the upswing in vhite collar occupa- 
tions. Also, they are often barred from rha skilled and unskilled labor mar- 
ket; on-the-job training is increasingly ::arletaic; Genv^r_J. Educational Develop- 
ment (GED) examinations are rigorous and the material irrelevant for most 
aaults; and GED is primarily a credentialxng program. Ail these factors indi- 
' Ccite a need for alternative approaches to adult diploma ^ograms. A synopsis 
f the history of American adult educatioa reveals its marginal place in the 
educational scene in terms of legal status, administration, facilities and 
"unding. Today's public school adult programs often have a vocational emphasis 
^ile adhering to secondary school practices and administrative patterns, 
riwarehess of the inflexibility of GED programs led to broadening of diploma 
urograms; yet data received in a survey of 45 states and over 50 local agencies 
^aowed little or no imagination in the adult programs of 29 of the 37 states 
-ffering them- Adult educators must respond to demands other than enrollment 
economy and develop a curriculum philosophy of their own, as California has 
done. (Fifty-three pages of appendixes give descriptions of programs in nine 
states). 

See Also: 1260 Hi^h School Equivalency Tests & Certificate 

501 A STUDY OF THE PLAINFIELD, N. J. ADULT SCHOOL. Henry, William H. , Jr.; And 
Others. Plainfield Adult School, Plainfield, K\ 1974. 147 p- (ED 094 171), 
EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $6.97 

The several sections of the report comprise a diagnostic study of a city Adult 
School, prompted by concern over declining enrollment, which had dropped nearly 
one-third over a four-year period. A task force approach, was adopted by the. 
graduate students conducting the research, and five areas of study were formu- 
lated: administration; community interests; instructional needs; students 
attitudes; and competition, curriculum and marketing. Each section of the 
document establishes the problem area, research methods and findings for the 
issues covered- Recommendations are compiled in a final section, synthesizing 
the principal recommendations which arise from the five problem areas. The 
researchers found the underlying problems to be: (1) lack of administrative 
aggressiveness; (2) the adverse image of educational programs generally- in the 
city; (3) the proliferation of area adult education or portunitier . Thar six- 
' teen recommendations are related to aggressive marketing of the Adult School 
and to reversing its negative imnge. Supporting documents, sue as correspon- 
dence, committee reports, inter .^ew forms, a statement of the S::hool philoso- 
pl-y, and biographical information on the researchers, are append-2:d. 

Stzie Also: 2240 Urban Environments 
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502 UNLIMITED HORIZONS THRO. C/- EMIC EDUCATION: JATIO: OF ii 

PROGRAMS IN THREE PARISHV:^ A Jackson, i ^ rl. Louisiana S!:ate 

Department of Education. Avaii^.Ie .jr.. Che Loulgia^a State Departmeii. of 
Education, Baton Rouge, LA. 1963. i2 p. 

The purpoi^e of this study was to evaluate the adult academic education programs 
organized and operated in three school administrative units in Louisiana. In 
order to secure the necessary data, a questionnaire was devised and subciitted 
to graduates of the program residing in three • geographical areas. Results of 
the analysis of the data provided evidence that outstanding results may be 
expected from graduates of adult academic education classes in terms of social, 
economic and educational benefits which have accrued to the graduates. Statis-- 
tical tables and conclusions are offered in this paper. 



5650 Non-Traditional Study 

* 503 CONTINUING EDUCATION FOR TEXAS: SPECIAL STUDIES OF NON-TRADITIONAL APPROACHES 
TO EDUCATION. Neidhart, Anthony C, Ed. Texas College and University Sys- 
tem, Auslln, TX. Coordinating Board. 1974. 391 p. (ED 105 193), EDPf 
price, MP $.76, HC $19.67'. 

The report presents 13 studies, undertaken by Texas institutions of higher 
learning responding to educational needs for improved delivery systems of 
higher education services to adults, and adult continuing education programs. 
The individual studies are The Urban University and the Learning Society (J. 
E. Champagne, R. Hopper, B. Leaman); The Role of a Multipurpose University 
Serving a Large Sparsely Populated Geographic Area in a State Plan for Adult 
and Continuing Education (D. M. McElroy) ; Development of Process for Facili- 
tating the Participation of- State- Government Employees in Continuing Educa- 
tion (A, Brewer); Adult and Continuing Education Programs for Meeting the 
• Needs of ' Local Government in Texas (J. P» Hall); Experimental Education and 
Service Learning Internships in Texas (R. A. Shapek) ; Educational Technology 
and the Public O* R. Copeland) ; A Model for Administration of Credit by 
Examination Programs in Texas ( J. ^ , Harvey, E. J. rvolland) ; Adult and Con- 
tiraing Education for Business and Industry (N. C. Whitehorn); Continuing 
Professional Education: A Planning Study (D. E. Griffith); Continuing Educa- 
tion for Women (W. R. Hargrove); Plan for Continuing Education for the Elderly 
in the Rural Areas of Texas (C. Gaither); Educational Alternatives for Senior 
Citizens (K. Kurtz); and External Degree Programs for Non-Traditional Stu- 
dents: A Feasibility Study (A. D. Thompson, S. C. Moore, K. C. Stedanan) . 

See Also: 1900 Credit - Academic and CEU 
7510 Colleges, Universities 



504 DIVERSITY BY .DESIGN. Commission on Non-Traditional Study, New York, NY. 
Availabl:a from Jossey-Bass, Inc., Publishers, 6.1.5 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco, CA 94111 ($8.75). 1973. 178 p. 
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The final report of a two-year study by the Commission on Non-Traditional 
Study (sponsored by the College Entrance Examination Board and the Educa- 
tional Testing Service), the book deals with lifelong learning, external 
degrees, institutional reshaping, and educational alternatives. Sugges- 
tidns and recommendations of the commission reflect the position that all the 
res^ources for learning, both traditionalistic and non-traditionalist ic , are 
needed to meet the educational needs of individuals and societies; the course 
of action to help existing colleges and universities grant credits and degrees 
based on non-traditional approaches will match stability and experience with 
experimental forms. Several major recommendations that will affect the next 
decade are: the support of lifetime learning (basic, continuing, recurrent); 
the shift of emphasis of colleges and universities from degree-granting to 
service to the learner; the redirection of faculty through inservice develop- 
ment to the use of non-traditional forms and materials; the promotion and use 
of educational technology C^able television, computers , videotape recordings , 
and satellite broadcasting); the development of new agencies to provide and 
disseminate information and provide^ counseling services; the development of 
new evaluative tools for accreditation and credentialing; the encouragement 
of. collaboration among collegiate, community, and alternate educational 
entities. 

See Also: 5300 Adult Secondary Education 
7200 Life Long Learning 
7510 Colleges, Universities 

505 THE IKPACT OF NON-TRADITIONAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICES UPON LEARNERS HAVING . 
SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS. A FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF IJRBAK EDUCATION 
CENTER STUDENTS. Thompson, Audrey; And Others. Rhode Island College, 
Providence, RI, Urban Education Center. 1974. 40 p/ (ED 109 495), EDRS 
price, MF $.76, HC $1.95. 

The project surveyed former disadvantaged adult students of the Urban Edu-- 
cational Center (UEC) to determine their improvement economically and at- 
titudinally and related these improvements to specific aspects of the UEC 
educational program. Improvement (as measured against a pretest) was sur- 
veyed in the following areas: attitude toward own ability, attitude toward 
education, housing status, employment status, job level, job satisfaction, 
salary, and subsequent educational attainment. Improvement in at least 
one area was indicated by 87% of the respondents, in one or two areas by 
64%, and in three to six areas by 23%. The students' responses to the value 
of several educational variables were correlated with the students' improve- 
ments % The variables were: number and nature of courses completed, counsel- 
ing, and instructional approach. The results of the correlation indicated 
that: counseling is of great importance;; completion of at least three 
courses (including some skills courses) is important for economic improve- 
ment; acadanic courses are not related to short-term economic or attitudinal 
improvemenr and a lion-traditional course structure is less important than 
the personallity of the teacher* The document includes several tables inter- 
preting the acquired data, background on UEC and its students, and a summary 
of the stuc::;'s findings and recommendations. 

See Also: 2750 Counseling, Guidance 
2240 Urban Environments 
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MATHEMATICS OF LIFE INSURANCE STUDY AID DEVELOPMENT AND EVALUATION IN A 
NONTRADITIONAL SETTING, Rahmlow, Harold F, American College of Life Under- 
writers, Bryn Mawr, PA, Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the Ameri-- 
can Educational Research Association (New Orleans, Louisiana, 1973), 16 p, 
(ED 072 321), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.58. 

A mode of operation that is currently being utilized for research and develop- 
ment activities in a nontraditioual college environment is presented. The 
program described is in the content area of mathematics of life insurance. 
The students for whom the materials were developed are adults in insurance 
and related professions who are engaged in full-time work activities at the 
same time thtiy are continuing their education. The design and evaluation of 
the program took into account cognitive, affective, and operational variables. 
The program is the Chartered Life Underwriter Diploma Program (C,L,U, Diploma 
Program) of the American College, which consists of 10 semester-length courses 
each of which culminates in an examination. Two data bases Were used-- one 
from biographical data and one from test data. As a result of context 
and input evaluations, it was decided to develop an individualiEed learning 
experience with the following key structural elements: specifically stated 
behavioral objectives, criterion referenced test items, guidance information 
and learning activities designed to elicit performance of objectives. The 
new mathematics of life insurance modular learning experience is designed to 
Supplement existing study aids from the American College, The program con- 
sists of seven. booklets,' one for each of the seven assignments in the math- 
ematics of life insurance section of C,L,U, Course 1, and one specially 
indexed audio tape. The test used for evaluation of the program consisted 
of two forms of an examination prepared by the program developers, and the 
California Multiple Aptitude Test in Numerical Reasoning, 

See Also: 2735 Coaching, Individual Instruction, Tutoring 
7510 Colleges, Universities 



A SURVEY OF POLICIES AND PRACTICES RELATING TO NGN- TRADITIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERIENCES. Spickelmier, Don 0,; Freeman, Kenneth H, Texas Technological 
College, Lubbock, TX,' School of Education. July 1972, Al p. (ED- 066-131)', 
EDRS price, MF $,76, HC $1,95, 

This document presents the results of a study designed to: (1) obtain in- 
formation that will be useful to colleges and universities as they develop 
new policies and implement practices in the area of non-traditional educa- 
tional experiences (N--TEE); and (2) define current policy and practice and 
to obtain. a sense of direction for additional activities regarding N-TEE 
that will be useful. In order to obtain such information, the institutions 
within the Texas College and University system were studied. The types of 
non-traditional studies programs found in operation were college and univer-- 
s±ty correspondence, military correspondence, independent study, military — 
formal residence courses, and close circuit television instruction on cam^ 
pus. The methods of evaluation most often used in the institutions are 
equivalency examinations developed by the institution, and the general and 
Subject area examinations of CLEP, USAFI, and GED, 

See Also: 7510 Colleges, Universities 
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5700 CONTINUING EDUCATION IN THE PROFESSIONS 
Career Changes • 

AN EVALUATION OF POLICY RELATED RESEARCH ON PROGRAMS FOR MID-LIFE CAREER 
REDIRECTION: VOL. EXECUTIVE SUMMARY. Pascal, Anthofiy H. Rand Corporation, 
Santa Monica, CA. Available from the Rand Corporation!, 1700 Main Street, Santa 
Monica, CA 90406 ($3.00). Feb 1975. 38 p. j 

The report is concerned with the evaluation of existinij literature on alterna- 
tive programs to facilitate mid-life redirection of carreers, with a view to 
identifying how literature in relevant fields can be uijsed by policy makers. 
The report is a condensed and abbreviated version of the material in Volume 2, 
Major Findings. Some 300 items of literature were evaluated with reference to 
internal and external validity and policy relevance. Factors motivating raid- 
life career change, the rationale for public intervention in redirection, 
definitions of«> terms, and target groups are outlined. The literature covered 
worker dissatisfaction as a factor in redirection; evaluations of education 
and skill training for older workers, 'including foreign programs and programs 
sponsored by government, industry, and unions; and manpower forecasts and 
career opportunities for redirectors. The adequacy of existing programs and 
experimental program initiatives are also covered, and followed by recommenda- 
tions for additional research. 

See Also: 4635 Older Adults 



AN EVALUATION OF POLICY RELATED RESEARCH ON PROGRAMS FOR MID-LIFE CAREER REDIREC- 
TION: VOL. II-MAJOR-FINDINGS. PascaL, Anthony H. ; And Others. Rand. Corp., Santa 
Monica, CA. Available from the Rand Corp., 1700 Main St., Santa Monica, CA 90406 
($7.00). Feb 1975. 192 p. (ED 107 943), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $9.51. 

The report evaluates some 300 items of literature dealing with programs for 
mid-life redirection. A 20-page introductory chapter presents background 
information, a general description of target groups, and suggestions for 
further research in mid-life redirection of— careers*~P.art^ one-^Mxd-Lif e 
Redirectors: Sources and Opportunities, contains chapters on aspiration and 
dissatisfaction among workers, training potential among older workers, and 
using manpower forecasts in career redirection planning, and suggest that as 
people grow older they tend to seek movement from data- and materials-oriented 
jobs to people-oriented jobs. Part two. Manpower and Educational Programs: 
The Experience, contains chapters on government programs, employer-sponsored 
programs, union-sponsored retraining programs, foreign programs, and special 
redirection efforts, and suggests that existing education and manpower pro- 
grams provide many of the components necessary for career redirection. Part 
three. Synthesis and Implications for Policy, (1) summarizes the lessons from 
the literature, concluding that the potential for mid-life career redirection 
in the American work force is virtually untapped; and (2) makes recommendations 
for policymakers, sketching a spectrum of experimental pilot programs of 
various scale and coverage, intended to meet the shortcomings of existing pro- 
grams. Every chapter but one contains a bibliography. 

See Also: 4635 Older Adults 

6575 New careers* aides, paraprof essionals 
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WHERE DO THEY GO FROM HERE? RETIRED MILITARY IN AIIERICA. Biderman, Albert D. 
In Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science , Vol. A06. 
Mar 1973. pp. 146-161. 

Most career personnel must be re-iioved from the military at a fairly early age. 
The armed forces retire the large majority of their career members when they 
have served for 20 years, or shortly afterward. By 1980, ex^ienditures for 
retired pay are expected to b-a one-fifth the total budget for military person- 
nel, and these expenditures will increase. In 1973, pay alone for retired 
military was greater than the total expenditures of the federal government on 
community development and housing and twice that for all natural.. and environ- 
mental programs. A colonel with 20 years of active service receives $842 per 
month, $.1,114 if retired with 25 years of active service, and $1,450 with 30 
years of service. A man retired with the top enlisted pay grade receives $475 
per month for 20 years of service and $784 for 30 years. Military retirees and 
their dependents are also eligible for medical care, use of commissary stores 
and post exchanges, and other benefits. However, retired officers are pre- 
dominantly majors and lieutenant colonels, and the labor force participation 
rate of military retirees exceeds 90%. The role of defense employment has been 
so great that it raises some doubts about the viability of the present second- 
career system without a military-industrial complex to support it. Greater 
facilitation of second-career opportunities may be needed in the future if 
financial hardship is not to biicome dangerously common among the retired mili- 
tary. 



5750 Engineering, Architecture 

SKILLS CONVERSION PROJECT: CHAPTER 1, PRECIS. FINAL REPORT. National Society 
of Professional Engineers, Washingtcn, DC. Mar 1972. 11 p- (PB-209-281-01) , 
NTIS price, MF $.95, See catalog for hardcopy price. 

The purpose of this federally funded program is to study the transition 
mechanisms required to transfer available technical manpower from aeros'pace 
and defense industries into other areas of employment in private industry and 
public service* Selected industries and public service areas were assigned to 
14 study teams for researching the likelihood of future manpower needs and 
utilization of technical professional personnel. Research findings, conclu- 
sions, and recommendations are briefly presented, including suggestions for 
vocational retraining.. 



SKILLS CONVERSION PROJECT: CHAPTER 21, PROJECT ORGANIZATION AND OPERATIONS. 
FINAL REPORT. National Society of Professional Engineers, Washington, DC. 
Mar 1972. 29 p. (PB-209-281-21) , NTIS price, MF $.95, See catalog for hard- 
copy price. 
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The increasing problem of unemployment among technical professionals from 
the aerospace and defense industry and their general lack of employment oppor- 
tunities dictated a need for study of potential profitable expansion of use of 
these personnel in other areas. Also, recommendations were needed for devel- 
oping mechanisms to start the transition of available personnel into the new 
jobs. The National Society of Professional Engineers, the contracting agency, 
worked with six cooperating engineering societies to conduct the study. A 
project approach was chosen with 14 research teams, one in each location of 
critical technological unemployment, that reported to a project manager. 



5775 iMathematics , Physical Sciences 

DEVELOPMENT OF AN APPRENTICESHIP WORK-STUDY PROGRAM MODEL FOR THE CROSS- 
TRAINING OF PHYSICAL SCIENTISTS FOR WORK INn EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT. FINAL REPORT. Millstein, Eugene J. ; y^nd Others. American Institutes 
for Research in the Behavioral Sciences, Palb Alto, CA. Feb 1972. Ill p. 
(ED 066 654), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $5.70. 

This document reports on the development of an apprenticeship work-study model 
a new model for training personnel ' for educational research and development. 
The model provides short-term training in applied research and development 
(R & D) for persons holding B.A. and M.A. degrees by featuring individualized 
learning and "real-time** experience on actual R&D projects. The training 
model was pilot tested with six unemployed physical scientists. During the 
three-month program, trainees spent approximately half of their time studying 
education topics and problems, and the other, half wgrking as apprentices on 
R&D projects. An individual set of objectives was determined for each 
trainee. Learning activities, including group events, guided independent 
study, and apprenticeship tasks were then individually prescribed on the basis 
of the trainee's objectives. The results indicate that the training model is 
effective, efficient, and appealing to both employees and trainees. It is 
concluded that the model can be of use in independent training programs, as 
an adjunct to regular academic programs, or for inservice training. It is als 
an example of how unemployed professionals may be cross-trained for a new fiel 



V 

5850 Medicine and Health 

ADULT EDUCATION FOR FOREIGN-TRAINED NURSES. Fischer, Joan. In Adult Leader- 
ship , Vol. 21, No. 7. Jan 1973. pp. 238-^240. 

AGENDA FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION: A CHALLENGE TO HEALTH CARE INSTITUTIONS 
Schechter, Daniel S.. Hospital Research and Education Trust, Chicago, IL. 
Available from Hospital Research and Educational Trust, 840 North Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, IL 60611. ($6.00). 1974. 112 p. 
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The book describes the Hospital Continuing Education Project, a nine-year' 
endeavor concluded in 1972 which set up a communications network, among univer- 
sities, hospital associations, hospitals, and individual educators and trainees. 
The project's goal was the expansion of continuing education opportunities for 
personnel in health care institutions. Information derived from questionnaires 
is used to delineate the hospital trainer's background, duties, and potential 
for increasing the efficiency of a hospital and developing the careers of its 
staff. Major themes are: the constructive role that a full-time education 
director can play in both large and small hospitals; the desirability of 
cooperative training programs among neighboring hospitals; the challenge to 
State hospital associations to take the lead in planning for cooperative 
programing; and assisting medical and educational centers to take professional 
leadership in such programing. The book also deals with the potentialities 
inherent in the new educational technology and stresses the importance of 
evaluation if continuing education is to meet the challenges it faces. A for- 
ward by Eli Ginzberg serves to place the book within the context of national 
health manpower policy. Appendixes contain questionnaires for hospital based 
trainers and administrators. 

516 THE CLINICAL INSTRUCTOR TRAINING PROGRx\M: DEVELOPMENT, OPERATION, EVALUATION. 
FINAL REPORT. Anderson, Miles California University, Los Angeles, CA. 
Division of Vocational Education. Available from the Regents, University of 
California, Division of Vocational Education, Allied Health Professions Pro- 
ject, 1003 Wilshire Blvd., Santa Monica, CA 90A01 (Make checks payable to: 

The Regents, University of California, $2.00). Sep 1971. 95 p. (ED 064 490), 
EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $4.43. 

To determine if on the job training of allied health personnel could be im- 
proved by offering supervisors a short seminar in teaching techniques, a 12- 
hour program was developed, and 1,299 participants were trained over a 3-year 
period. The five training sessions utilized demonstration and '^learning by 
doing" techniques to teach participants how to organise inservice training and 
teach on the job. To evaluate the effectiveness of the program, questionnaires 
were mailed to participants. Over 80 percent of the 429 respondents felt the 
program was outstanding or well done, and an equal number indicated that as a 
result oC the' program, patient care had been improved to some extent. The 
results indicate that the training should be continued and expanded, and that 
similar short seminars in other aspects of human relations, supervision, lead- 
ership, and management should be prepared and offered in the health care field. 
Instruction cards, a job break-down sheet, certificates, a copy of the survey 
instrument, and other study materials are appended. 

See Also; 4300 EVALUATION 

517 THE CONTINUING LEARNING ACTIVITIES OF NEOPHYTE NURSES. Bevis, Mary E. In 
Adult Education , Vol. 25, No. 3. Spring 1975. pp. 169-191. 

The study determined that a relationship exists between the role conception 
held by a nurse at the end of her first year of gradoiate practice in a bureau- 
cratic environment and her participation in continuing learning activities. 
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CRITICAL BEHAVIORS IN PSYCHIATRIC-MENTAL HEALTH NURSING. VOLUME I: A SURVEY 
OF MENTAL HEALTH NURSING PRACTICES. Jacobs, Angeline Marchese; And Others. 
American Institutes for Research in the Behavioral Sciences, Palo Alto, CA. 
Available from Publications Service, American Institutes for Research, PO Box 
1113, Palo Alto, CA 94302 ($4.00; $18.00 for three-volume set). 1973. 118 p. 

This document describes the methodology followed in obtaining abstracts fsee 
Volumes two and three) of more than 8,000 critical behaviors of nurses sad 
attendants in delivering care in 5^' psychiatric and mental health facilities 
throughout the country. The abstracts were derived from reports of actual 
observations by 1, 785 m.ental healtn practitioners in the field of mental 
health and were reported as examples of either highly effective or highly 
ineffective car^. Abstracts have been classified as to behavior or nurses 
and behavior of attendants and have been organized according to: response of 
staff to patients* maladaptive b^ehavior, staff-initiated therapeutic interven- 
tion, physical health and safety of patients and staff, effective interpersonal 
relations with patients, managenent activities, and motivation and responsibil- 
ity. Numbers and types of incidents and innovations were reported in relation 
to type of facility, gaogrphic ' region and community size, controlling auspices, 
size of facility and leu;:;th of stay. This volume, along with volumes two and 
three, a detailed example is presented on how to use source data to specify 
behavioraliy-based content anu in the development of training, selection, and 
evaluation materials. 

See Also: 5930 Hr^XLTH, ME.n'TAL fiEAJ.Til 



CRITICAL BEHAVIORS l:^ PSYCHT ATRIC-MENTAL HEALTH NURSING. VOLUME II: BEHAVIOR 
OF NURSES. Jacobs, Angeline Marchese; And Others. American Institutes for 
Research in the Behavioral Sciences, Palo Alto, CA. Available from Publications 
Service, American Institutes for Research, PO Box 1113, Palo Alto, CA 9A302 
($8.50; $18.00 for three-volume set). 1973. S31 p, 

Part of a three-volume document, this volume is concerned with providing source 
data about tlie activities of mental health nursing personnel as these activi- 
ties relate to patient care, and contains abstracts of more than 4,000 critical 
behaviors of psychiatric nurses in 50 psychiatric hospitals, general hospitals 
with psychiatric units, and comprehensive mental health centers throughout the 
country. The abstracts were derived from reports of actual observations by 
mental health practitioners and were reported as examples of either highly 
effective or highly ineffective care. Abstracts have been organized under six 
major areas: response of staff to patients' maladaptive behavior, staff-initi- 
ated therapeutic intervention, physical health and safety of patients and 
staff, effective -interpersonal relations with patients, management activites, 
and motivation and responsibility. Each of the six major areas is further 
organized according to an area description and a category description. Inci- 
dents were reported for both nurses and attendants in almost every subcategory, 
supporting the emerging role of all nursing personnel as a therapeutic one; 
however, nurses more often exhibited supervising and directing behaviors. This 
volume, along with volumes one and three, is intended for use in basic, pre- 
service, and continuing education. 

See Also: 6950 HEALTH, MENTAL HEALTH 
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CRITICAL BEKA\^Jr:r IN PSYCHIATRIC-MEKTAL HEALTH NURSING. VOLUME III: BEILWIOR 
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maladaptive behav r, staff-initiate therapeutic intervention, physical 
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Each of the six major areas is further organized according to an area and a 
category description. Incidents were reported for both n.urses and- attendants 
in almost every subcategory, supporting the emerging rolje^ of all nursing per- 
sonnel as a therapeutic one; however, attendants more often engaged in acti- 
vities directly involving the patient. This volume, along with volumes one 
and two, is intended for use in basic, preservice, and continuing education. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A PRACTICAL RESEARCH METHOD FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF SELECTED 
HEALTH SCIENCE CURRICULA. Johnson, Clair Agriesti. In Journal of Allied 
Health , Vol. 2, No. A. Fall 1973. pp. 168-172. 

Results from a study based in the area of clinical dietetics could be adapted 
for use in other health occupations involved in the delivery of client-mediated 
care, and should contribute to an understanding of changing curriculum objec- 
tives resulting from changing clinical practice and provide a dynamic base 
for curriculum improvement. 

See Also: 1505 Program Planning and Processes 

INSERVICE EDUCATION: CONSULTATION AND RELATED SERVICES FOR NURSING HOME 
PERSONNEL. FINAL REPORT. United Hospital Fund of New York, NY. Available 
from United Hospital Fund of New York, 3 East 54th St., New York, NY 10022 
(no price quoted). Dec 1972. 170 p. 

A project to demonstrate how a team of instructor/ consultants could' function 
on a regional basis to help upgrade inservice education programs in nursing 
homes was conducted. The design of this nursing home training program was 
structured to allow for changes in demonstrated services in accordance with 
reactions of participants. An advisory and an operational committee were 
created to assist project staff. Consultants and staff members made 211 
visits to nursing homes and worked in conjunction with 92 nursing home person*- 
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LEARIvIING ORIENTATIONS . 
EDUCATION . Dickinson , 
No, 1. Fall 1975. pp. 
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?ATION IN SELF-EDUCATIOl CONTINUING 
Lar^v, Kathleen M. In Aduli Education, Vol, 
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HIUDLE-LEVEL WORKERS: C.-L 
HEALTH ASSOCIATES: COM>rJ:v 
Balcer, E. Jo; McPheeters . 
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vISTICS, TRAINING AND UTILIZATION OF MENTAL 
I r^ZNTAL HEALTH MONOGRAPH SERIES: NU!1RER EIGHT, 
larld L. Behavioral Publications, Inc., 12 Fifth 
.e given). 1975. 67 p. 
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1 surge of efforts to develop more creative 
utilising mental health manpower, breaking 
_:_.on whic.r. relied on two levels of workers — 
and the aide. Approximately 150 two-year 
s: the last decade to train middle-level 
rit. Lth Associates (MHA) . The monograph briefly 
the roles and functions of these new generalist 
workers and to prepare the job market for them. Aspects of the training of 
a generalist MHA are outlined and a survey of students in associate degr<:e 
programs described at length. The survey report is presented in the fom of 
a detailed attitude and atnr^' ato comparison between students in mental health 
programs and in other he:; : :r '-:*e_,a-ted pr grams . A second survey, of graduates, 
investigated their emplo-nen- status, job functions and satisfaction, personal 
objectives, training stri-iigruir and weakn:esses , and personal experiences. A 
further survey asked supe >-visL rs of MHAs about their perf oirmance. Problems 
relating to integrating MK^Vs iinto existing mental health programs are exam-- 
ined. The quest ionnairt ise . are appended. 



PHYSICIANS-IN-RESIDENCE: A MONSTRATION PROJECT IN CONTINUING EDUCATION. 
National Institutes of Hea. Bethesda, MD. Division of Physician Manpower. 
1970. 22 p. (ED 075 604: EI^RS price, MF $.76, HC $1.58. 

This is the preliminary rep: - of a demonstration project in continuing edu- 
cation of the physician ii "r_ own community. Members of the University of 
California San Francisco lec j:^l Center went into residence in lA communities 
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in Norther-?. Cal if omia and Neva-ia for periods of three day:£ .r.jice cf 
specialities arr.d the programing were developed by the locai r-oirrr anity in close 
liaison wi tih tbe university and related to specific areas c' current interest 
and needs. Although final evaluation has not yet taken pLac ... r any achieve- 
mentf? can ne iceatified in the field ^ f patient care and dev i-lop :nent of facil- 
ities, and there has been a real expansion of continuing ed' .ar />n for ~:ie 
practicin<i; phy-iiician. New coininunity development and comrnun niversity 
relationships :f great potential value have resulted from ti^v ~ ::ram. 
An unexpected result of the program was that it provided meciiv _ school 
faculty with the opportunity to observe practice and problens^ ways n-of 
otherwise available, pointing up the importance of continuing uzcation and 
the leadership role to be assumed. The Physicians-In-Residen-r; -rogram 
suggests that manpower projections must be community-based, "z- to work 
function and serving delivery systems. Cooperative regional : . mgenients 
would maximize resources and improve services. 

See Also: 2210 Community Education and Development 

RESEARCH NEEDED: TO IDENTIJ^ CRIThRIA FOR SPJLECTTNG HEALTH CAKE LEADERSHIP 
PERSONNEL. Morgan, Margaret K. In Adult Education , Vol. 24, No. 2. Winter 
197A. pp. 143-148. 

Existing procedures for selecting students into allied health care educate:' ' 
programs (Graduate Record Exam scores, undergraduate grade point average, 
etc.) are inadequate. Procedures based upon examination of three groups of 
health manpower personnel to determine what characteristics distinguish tham 
and upon better measures of job satisl^iction are proposed substitutes. 

See Also: 3820 Personnel Selection Policies and Practices 

SELECTED TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR PHYSICIAN SUPPORT PERSONNEL. National Insti- 
tutes of Health (DHE\^) , Bethesda, MD. Bureau of Health Manpower Education. 
Available from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, DC 20402 ($1.00). May 1972. 101 p. (ED 068 674), EDF ^^rice, 
MF S.76, HC $5.70 

Tcie emphasis of this publication is on new or proposed physician support: 
tr. ining programs \rhich are in the advanced planning or pilot stci-t and on 
op^ rational progr^rms which have not yet received accreditation or h. ve .only 
recently been accredited. Detailed data were gathered for 71 prccr^-xis 
through mailed questionnaire or telephone surveys, and this data is summarized 
according to whether the programs have varied entrance requirements r^v '=:?xtend 
nursing roles. The programs are listed alphabetically by state an f zlvy and 
contain the follow^ing information: (1) program title, (2) title of graduates, 
(3) institution name and address, (4) program director (s) and addr-sfHS, (5,) 
affiliated institution (s) , (6) stage of development, (7) length of progr:;am, 
(8) curriculum description, (9) credential awarded, (10) minimum and adizfE.- 
tional preferred requirements, (11) number of students enrolled and gradnatad, 
and (12) availability of financial aid. In addition to the 71 programs for 
which complete information was obtained, the publication lists the direcfor 
anc address of 41 programs for which no detailed information was available at 
thfci time of the survey. Sources of further information concerning several of 
the programs are appended. 
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529 SURVEY OF : >= ED FOR PROGRAMS TO PRE. : MEME:E C" THE HEALTH PRO- ZS: ONS 

AS SPECIALISTS IK GONTIKjING EDUCATICN. Ainsr^a, T^-T- British Col 

university, V^-coizver (Canada). 19",. d. (.:" C- : 530), EDRS pr.ci. 
3.76, HC $1.5b. 



quesiionnaire rvey "-as condu: to c . ?rinir . . r. c ar or net the c . 
training in conti ztT.z -iiucation i:as perc . ved b il - working in nne 
This determinatic :f - -:^;:id was undertaker. z\3 detJ— j_-ie rhe feasibility o: fer- 
ing programs of p-:fes i^nal preparation conti nuini^ educatic.n for p ^rf^ -n 
engaged in contin_i:rig £-_ication in the heal rh pr :BSs:Lons. A quest .or. ::a_:e 
consisting of sevsr. iiEins related to the need fc- tra:ir.lng in continuinn .-:a- 
tion was distributed zd health scienc e pr essicriji-ls -l:: the United States a :d 
Canada. Eighty-s-x percent of the re sponder.ts indicared that they thought it: 
nec-essary or desi abl. fcr thvose invc Ived :t planning or conducting continuous 
education program^ to -lave professional trt^ning in continuing education 
well as in a healrh specialty. Almost 75 r-rcent of the respondents added .at- 
they would like their ^resent personnel to receive somt^ professional trnini::,^ in 
continuing education. Conclusions include: (1) there was a need axpres .^ed by 
those in the field for programs of professional preparation in continu: iu .a- 

tion for the health sciences and this expressed need existed at j. nair ' 
level; (2) the willingness to supporr programs of Lhis sort is relate^ 
number of persons currently on.ployed in the field and financial support irc . 
non-university so rces would ': required; and (3) ^several types of prot^rtni^ 
would be required and thete Sii^ ^ld he an emphasis on the practical app ju 
of priticiples rel ted to iduli learning. 



530 SURVE: ON CONTIN". ING EDUCATION NKEE 
Devel :jment Corpc ration, Santa Moni 
EDRS price, MP $.76, HC $19.67. 



FOR HEALTH PROFESSIONALS: REPORT. ts : 
i, CA. Jun-t 1969. 387 p, (ED lC:i ''^O: 



The report documents the results ci 
the four-State ^ estern Irnerstate 
Mountain States Rogional -ledical . 
professionals In c^ach of he four - 
the survey focuses prinariiy on th. 
needs of the Mountain .SL^re health 
heart disease, cancer ai.J stroke . 
findings of the stirvo / ritta analyr 
lowing groups: physician, dentist 

licensed practical ni:rse, medic 

radiologic/X-ray technologist , ■ 
analysis plan. Fitrt chree, mak_:i. 
each of the prof e^sic^:t_ groups li 
sonal and pro£essi n characteristics; 
sired methods and -j r i dures of continu 



a 1967 surve V of health p ro f t~H;r ion . . h in 
ommission fv:r :.,Lgher EducaLion (^WICIE) 
o^ram (MS/RIIP ) . Addressed to health 
Lates — Idaho, y.. atana, Mevada, and Wyomi i;^— 
characteristiL^ and continuing educ ^tior 
rof essionals . The disease categori-^i^ c 
G emphasized. Part one reviews the t:ajo-^ 
o, providing summary profiles of the fol- 
ios p it al adminj St rat or , reg;istered nurse , 
^bor .L!.ory techrvclogist , physica. therapi f , 
presents the survey design anc 
major body of the report ex^iinines 
2 as tliiey relate to: se..ect-^d per- 
■<^i±d for t-ntinuing educat.-on.', de- 
g jducat:_tn; and other f .ctorr rciile- 
I findintt are discussed and * tbu- 



t tv 

JP L 

ted 



vant to continuint eu-^ation. Statistit: 
lated. Part four repo cs the patient referral pa— r^rns and practttes 
physicians and detiists. Findings and conclusions; are discussed -ilong 



-ith 



their implication 
are appended. 



for immediate and lono;-range actions. Survey Instrun. . nts 
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31 TRAI. INC FOI ?E:?.2 iNlEL IN TEE rFr'^^TCE. iones, J. A. G. In Personnel 

Mana, mE^nt. oL ^>vo. 5. May 19"3. j. 35-3 . 



This -r:_ic-.> las iriiLes the developns" : f a pre ram fcr training personnel 
in tV ^ hsalt Hi..-* ce at the group ^r'v.: _ rather than at the regional level. 
The cTTtlcle ■ mr:: ^v-irh the initial -;es of developing the program (looking 
at personnel j. ii v-ariouis areas, . veloping residential courses in colla- 
boration wit: ::i:rsiwies, etc.) zc s final ''cry-out" on its first 100 

trainer s. • ' 2 also contains rrief descriptions of the main aims of 

the tr:_iniiig ^ :':ir. whicn fall into the following five categories: (1) 
Emphasis on r r^-her than job - tr> first object of the trainee is to find 
out what rol: x::. : s^lity can be e:;p. ' ed c f -im; (2) Emphasis on concepts 
rathe " than t iztr:: - the pr^ urar \::nc -int rates on concepts and ideas of 

group withir r rg :zatic is and peopi wirhm groups; (3) Emphasis on diag- 
nosis rather ^lan soliirions - the : 'ot;ram concentrates on diagnosinj^ the 



root causes cr prcb:^a3 wh:lch may be c ascribed as personnel; (4^ Emphasis 
on learning rinher tnan t-dachinp - an attempt: to get all trainees to appre- 
ciate the va_u^ of a .-^ide variety of l^zarning methods and situations; and (5) 
iimphasis on de^/elopirent rather than on training-which means in practical terms 
that members are anvoura:^:ed to look cr:-tically at rhelr own careers and person- 
nel development. 



5'H , V.ehabilitation 

532 rvh OUToEHr^v ;0LE, raCTT-JN, W:31K satisfaction. Rockenbeck, Margaret 

.; : ,os i r. Bar:. Id A. In RLf-^ llitarnon .Research and Practice eview , Vole 4, 

\o. 2. Sr-iTTi:: 1973. zr- , ^^2- 

A three— y^_- lollon^-up st-^y vas made of the subjects in a previous study, to 
determine 'ne. .relaiticns-nips ' job sa^tisf action with tenure, promotions, and 
addlticnuL- : n-Tnal tra:amng rnrough th:e investigation of variables of age, sex, 
and yearr- cl agency exp^erience for rehabilitation counselors. 

See Also: - 10 OCCUP^riONAL EDUCAT-^ON - INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 
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533 I.7ALUATI0N OF JOINT rRAINING Tfs A-^FV 
:^3HABILITATI0N OF TE2 DISABLED ITELFiL 
. EPORT, Phelps, William R, Regi in^i 
Mar 6, 1974, p, CPB-229-6: 



PEr.SOl'TNEL, WZST VIKGHTIA AND VIRGINIA. 

;:_' ?LICANT ^\ND/OR RZCIFIENT, FINAL 
, Gcvnsfelor Training Ceriter, Charleston, 
, "TS pric i, MB' $1.45, ?C $4,25, 
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See Als ); 5025 Phy.-^^ically Dis. .od 
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534 THE JONPROFESSIONAL : .\' PSYCHIA: 
Davidowicz, Robart S, In Rehar 
4, No. 2. Spring 197 . - 
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Cc Iton, S.terl . iig I . : 
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STATE-OF-THE-AP.T i:: CA . 
Sankovsky, Rav , Pitti- bur,^: 
in Vocational Reha il: lati 
MF $.76, HC ::4.43. 



:11AL:LJ "ATTON: REPORT OF A N... 
-.rsacy. PA. Research and Tr.^ 
:ly :969. 100 p. CBD 066 62 



r- :AL rURVEY. 
. -iig Center 
, EDRS price, 
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patterns of these facilities. Data from this .£tiiC" are stored cm IBM 
cards . 

See Also: 6500 OCCUPATIOIJA.L EDUCAriO:. - LNDU." :rL:xL TEAINING 



5920 _:::t: Educatior 

36 DEVELOPING AND TESTING A NEW C JM: IP":cAL FOPJMUUC: . " FOR DETERMIITING CURRICULA 
FOR THE PRACTITIONER: A CASE. -lu—er, G. L. , Jr Paper presentee ac Adult 
Education Research Conference ''Chicago, Illinois, ..pril IS, ' ?7-^) . 23 p. 
(ED 094 20.9), EDRS price, bIF HC 31.95. 

Over the past ten years an ef:::r:: .as been directs 1 toward develcrplng a new 
conceptual formula ticn relatec t.o zr.e profess ion a; development in and functions 
performed by the adult/extensic u ec jcator-pract i r: i :ner , Thie :urr.::sa for such 
a new formulation Is one of p-. v iJ. r.r, trore *c i :ii concepr^aal i^asiia for: 
(1) designing pro f e-^s ional dev-ix oprae -it programs, .^lui (2) viewing rne role of 
practitioner. A greater proportion of scholarl: resources ir the ''iel.i of 
adult education should be deltberrace ly direc ed z^'^^rc further ^i_z'7Tnent 
and refinement of existinjr c M^ice^t-.irili sariOK - anr. trn~ ::reaz^cT- a'>^^ testing 
of new ones. Such scholarly effc • muse be. view c deve^^ipm^rr.al - employ- 
ing different orientation zo iiv.::^iir- a an r.::-:- f vr:^t _5 a11"' under- 
taker.. There are inherrsnt diffi ■ui:*":eir ai . t. new ::D^cerr'.:a>_. f cumula- 
tions. The conceptual formula ti f;o;:j_/-rec: c .is pa^er ;:c ^ .-triiLte the 

above points has been jamanstrateci p ract-^.:-- ^ ave pocer-.__a_ ti^ity to 
the profession — both a bas:._3 ror ^es rgnir.:: c.-.r^icul : and _r c>~~ceiving 
the functioning of the practirzionv r" [ess ,jn^-- ::- re idequa^r.' In has 
not been possible, howevei-, t . t- is cc er" formula'„i::.-: .gorously 

against other poGsibili tzies . 



EXTERNAL EVALUATION OF P: OJECT ACT. 
DC. June 1974. 80 p. {ED 106 ^61) 



;:fxce of Ec:uc.:.i Jion (DHEW 
EDRS prl Mi .76, -IC 
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adult staff development system and its resource teams; State and local coop- 
eration; iiLHsrvice programs, and their integration with professional under- 
graduate and graduate education. 



A STUDY INSTRUMENT TO ASSESS COMPETENCIES FOR BLACK STUDIES EDUCATORS- Bass, 
Floyd !• Lxi Journal of Continuing Education and Training , Vol, 2, No. 2. 
Nov 1972. pp, 167-176; ^ ~~ 

With a view toward future continuing Black studies adult education programs, 
the results of an investigation to determine the effectiveness of Black 
studies are discussed. Through the use of questionnaires, the required 
competencies of adult educators are identified and their attitudes toward 
Black studies programs are examined. 



A STUDY CT CHANGE OF ATTITUDES TOWARD THE . EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHIES OF 
ESSENTIA1.ISM AKD PROGRESSIVISM . Mcllwaine, William B. ; Sleeman, Phillip J. 
In Journal of ' Continuing Education and Training , Vol. 2, No. 1. August 1972. 
pp. 89-9 o. 

Using an att: :ude survey to study the educational philosophy of post- 
graduate teacjhers in continuing education, the authors found little change 
in teacher £ :titudes after participation in subj ect--oriented courses. 

See Alsc: CJOO PHILOSOPHY, POLICIES, GENERAL OBJECTIVES 



5130 Correctional Personnel - Also Volunteers 

THE PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF CORRECTIONAL PERSONNEL. AN ACTION RESEARCH 
REPORT ON PLANNED CHANGE IN THE MILITARY JUSTICE SYSTEM. Harris, Philip R. 
Management and Organization Development, Inc., La Jolla, CA. Oct 10, 1972. 
34 p. (ED 072 179), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.95. 

This action research by a management psychologist utilized insights and 
methodology from the behavioral science to promote planned, positive change 
in the Navy's criminal justice system. Specifically, the present phase of 
this ongoing investigation focused upon Marines assigned to five correctional 
facilities in North Carolina and Southern California. A 10-member team of 
behavioral science consultants tested two pilot A8-hour courses with 111 
subjects at Camp Lejeune and Camp Pendleton. In 1972, two more sessions 
having 12 4-hour learning modules were tested, as well as 11 learning modules 
for an administrators' course. Pre- and post-testing of attitudinal modifi- 
cation with four evaluation instruments utilized analysis of variance by 
Osgood^ s semantic differential technique. The statistically insignificant 
results indicate that assessment of learning experiences should focus on 
the measurement of behavioral consequences rather than the subjects' value, 
changes. Suggestions are given for extending research, inservice education, 
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and Dilot projects in the areas of military justice. A wide range of tables 
pre.':;ents the data. 

See Also: 8000 Armed Forces 



REPORT AND EVALUATION OF A TRAINING PROGRAM FOR CORRECTIONAL OFFICER TRAINEES. 
Yarbrough, Roy D. ; Blostein, Stanley H. Kentucky Research Foundation, 
Lexington, KY. 1973. 27 p. (ED 087 878), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.95. 

The students taking part in the training workshop (arranged by the Kentucky 
Public Service Careers Program and the Kentucky Department of Corrections) 
came from a variety of backgrounds and were all educationally and socially 
disadvantaged, but were intelligent and rated high in self-knowledge, social 
awareness and knowledge of human behavior. Discussion centered around the 
role and functions of the correctional officer, the history and development 
of the criminal justice system, understanding human behavior, and racism. 
Teaching methods were directed toward experiential learning and dealing with 
problem situations. The workshop organizers were impressed by the readiness 
of the participants to become involved in group discussions and to read and 
think critically about the materials provided, in contradiction to the assump- 
tions commonly held about educationally disadvantaged individuals. Conclu- 
sions, assumptions and recommendations are made on the basis of the experi^ 
ences gained by the organizers and participants in the workshop. Appendixes- 
include the proposal, course outline, budget estimate, use of resource 
people, booklist, and workshop program. 

Note: Appendix D, References, not included. 
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6150 TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: PROJECT BASELINE 
SUPPLEMENTAL REPCHT. Swanson, Gordon I. Northern Arizona University, Flag- 
staff, AZ. Project Baseline. Sep 30, 1974. 34 p. (ED 099 690), EDRS 
price, MF $,76, HC $1.95. 

An overview of the issues, problems, successes^ weaknesses, and implications 
of the process of preparing teachers for vocational education, the report 
contains discussions of the origin and evolution of teacher preparation, the 
professional development concept, nature of programs, management of teacher 
preparation, special problems, and future needs and opportunities. The data 
base for the report includes the two reports of Project Baseline, unpublished 
data, and supplementary data. A section on vocational ceacher education tab- 
ulates and discusses the need for teachers in vocational education, as re- 
flected by enrollment; the supply of teachers; the components of vocational 
teacher education; the performers of that education, and the quality. The 
management of teacher preparation is examined and special problems are iden- 
tified: the recurring problem of an inadequate data base, the competency 
question, the need for a realistic view of scale and balance and the problem 
of training focus. Future needs and opportunities are couched within a frame- 
work of policy, program scope, and program credibility. 

Note: For related Projtict Baseline documents, see ED 095 309-10. 



6200 MANAGEMEOT, SUPERVISION 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF A LEARNING SYSTEM FOR MANAGERS. Watts, C. In Industrial 
and Commercial Training , Vol. 5, No. 2. February 1973. p. 63. 

It is important that commercial managers should understand computers and be 
able to conduct feasibility studies. This article traces the development of 
a learning system which should increase their competence in this field. The 
system consists of three parts, the first of which is described in some detail 
while the other two are summarized. (1) The learning material consists of a 
number of modules which the student can selectively study where and when he 
chooses. The model used to construct the material is described. Particularly 
important were the test questions designed to validate the material and to 
check the effectiveness of the system. The materials consist of: (2) Presen*- 
tation frames covering the essential subject matter; (b) A programmed work-pad 
which interacts with the subject frames. The material is graded with the con- 
siderable initial help being gradually removed; (c) The development text 
expands and develops' the 'subject matter; and (d) An audio tape containing an 
interview between Raymond Baxter and an indep'endent specialist is the final 
feature of this section. (2) When the learning material has been covered a 
project study is carried out. (3) The final part of the system is a workshop 
at which group discussions take place. The course was tested on three groups, 
modifications being made at each stage. 
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PARTICIPATIVE DEC IS ION -MAKING A30UT VORK: AI? OVERDUE LOOK AT VARIABLES WHICH 
MEDIATE ITS EFFECTS. Singer, Jiack In Sociology of Work and Occupations , 
Vol, 1, Kc. 4. November 1974 pp. ...7«-371. 



Besides t;he c :istion of cha maximal effectiveness of various degrees and 
varieties of articipation . predicui-H): the success of participative decision 
making (PDM) ppr caches al- involves an understanding of sources of variance 
(individual . iployees' cna: c*cerisri , the cultural milieu, and the job 
context and . vel) for p I:.-:* i/iK anc -::5tituting specific ?DM programs. 

See klsM 2^ 10 Human R._^Iati ,. , l^an ratory Training 



545 A PARTNERSHIP IN EVALUATION. ^Idf^ite^n, Stanley; And Others. In T raining and 
Developirient Journal , Vol. 27 o. ^. April 1973. pp* 10-14. 

Evaluat:^s a i^i^i^ager ial trai.. - _ pre gr jm at the NASA Manned Spacecraft Center. 



545 PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION FOR IlilEr.CED MANAGERS: A CCKPARISON OF THE MBA AND 
EXECUTTVE DF.^ELOPMENT . Crotry , Phiiip T., Jr. ^Jortheastam Univer- 

sity, i;v)s :on. MS. Bureau cf usiness and Economic P^esearch. 164 p. (ED 068 
821), EDI. p::^ce, MF - SB.Lu 

An analytical and compar .lut ::r.uc ■ of Northeastern University's MBA and 
Manageitenz Deviilopinent ( .'.DE or .grams, as representative of University MBA and 
MDP programs generally, .: :ver.. Perceived effects on participants of their 
attendance anc completic- of ei::her MBA or >IDP in terms of their needs and 
objectives are measured Re^-ults cf two programs in relation to teaching 
effectiveness and teach^.ng 3 ti^thc dol.ogy are analyzed. Strengths and weaknesses 
of Northeastern I'niver.^r.LV ' :: MBA and MDP as se(en by participants are assessed. 
Implications for both ir.-u-s : ry and universities postulate that Northeastern' s 
exper:_ence has wider ap' ii to other university programs. 

547 QUANirJiATIVE F^ALUATION OF >i;-iIAGEME:Tr COURSES: PART 1. Cunningham, Cyril. 
In Inc:as trial Training In -£r-ation£Ll , Vol. 8, No.' 9. September 1973. 

pp. 2-^9-80, 32, 

The airthor describes how be ^veloped a method of evaluating and comparing 
management courses of diriarent types and lengths by applying an ordinal 
system of relative value- iising a process of transmutation. 

See Also: 4 300 EVALUATl"'" 

548 QUANTITATIT^E EVALUATION CT MIANAGEMENT COURSES: PART 2. Cunningham, Cyril. In 
Industrial Training International , Vol. S, No. 10. October 1973. pp., 297-299.^ 

The author sreows how an crc_nal system he developed for evaluating different 
types of management courses can be used to establish the value or success of 
a certain subject in a var: '^ty of courses. 

See Also: 4300 EVALUATION 
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ROLE OF THE PERSONNEL MANAGER IN MANPOWER FOLLOW-UP SERVICES- Worttnan, Max 
S., Jr.; Forst, Leland I, In Personnel Journal , Vol, 53, No, 2, February 
197A. pp. 98-103,. ^ 

Effects of. £ollowup services (number of clients still employed at placements 
and employefe retention rate) on 234 disadvantaged manpower' pro g;:am partici- 
pants were^tudied in an eastern metropolitan Concentrated Employment Program. 
An p7:§anir4tional team approach (fellow employee, supervisor , . and personnel 
manager) is proposed as a ^supportive followup link for disadvantaged clients. 

See Also: 6550 Unskd^lled, Low Aptitude, Disadvantaged 

SIX FAILINGS OF UNIVERSITY -SPONSORED EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS,^ 
McQuillen, Charles D, In Training in Business and Indu stry, Vol, 30, No, 4, 
May 19 73. pp, 64-67, ' ^ ' 

Criticizes the university-sponsored executive development programs as being 
designed more for the convenience of^ the institution than for the needs of the 
business man. - r, ■ 



STAFFING IN MANPOWER TRAINING PROJECTS, A, REPORT FROM THE NATIONAL INVENTORY 
OF MANPOWER PROGRAMS. Petersen, Genr^ B.; Drury. Thomas F, Bureau, of Social 
Science ^Research, Inc., Washington, DC, May 1972, 227 p, (PE 214.169),' 
NTIS price, MF $ . 95 , HC $6, 75 . 

ITiis study explores the characteristics of personnel in manpower training 
projects employed under contract with the U, S, Department of Labor, From the 
data collected, it was estimated that. at the end of May 1970 about 47,000 
manpower project staff members were being paid directly from contract funds, 
with a resultant annual cost for salaries and fringe benefits of just over 
248 million dollars. Among the characteristics surveyed and discussed in this 
report are: (1) duties, (2) salaries, (3) employment conditions and work 
hours, (4) main labor force activity, (5) concurrent employment in other man- 
power training, (6) prior affiliation with other manpower projects as either 
a staff member or trainee, (7) use of paraprof essionals and nonprofessionals, 
(8) college background and formal training, (9) state or local certification, 
(10) duration of experience, and (11) age, race, and sex of staff members. A 
final section of th.e report is devoted to' staff ing 'problems cited by project 
directors, including such problems as staff recruitment and funding uncertain- 
ties. 

Sea Also: 3820 Personnel Selection Policies and Practices 

TRAINING MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT WORK SUPERVISORS IN THE USE OF BEHAVIOR MODI- 
FICATION TECHNIQUES TO TEACH JOB-REQUIRED SKILLS. SPECIAL REPORT, Neiswender, 
Lenore, ^ Mobilization for, Youth, Inc, New York, NY, Experimental Manpower 
Lab, Paper presented at Meeting of American Psychological Association 
(Honolulu, Hawaii, September, 1972)^ Oct 1972. 18 p, (PB 213 862), NTIS' 
price, MF $.95, see catalog for hardcopy price. 
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The paper describes a current research project now being conducted by the 
Experimental Manpower Laboratory at Mobilization for Youth (MFY-EML) in New 
York City. The overall objective the MFY-EML is to develop and test tiew 
methods of teaching vocational skills to hard-to-employ- youth. The MFY-EML 
is involved in developing a program to teach behavioral principles to train- 
ers. One of the most important reasons for investigating the behavioral 
approach to training problems is its central reliance on measurable and 
observable behaviors, rather than on inner emotional factors. The paper 
describes and illustrates the scope of the MFY-EML' s empirical investigation 
to find out, aside from hunches or intuition, how effective the behavioral 
approach really is in its type of training situations. 



6300 Labor Education 

EVALUATING EDUCATIVE TEMPORARY SYSTEMS. Dickinson, Gary;" Lamoureux, Marvin 
E. In Adult Education , Vol. 25, No. 2. Winter 1975. pp. 81--89. 

The framework of temporary systems theory was the basis for forming theoret 
ical units and propositions pertaining to the outc/omes of intensive adult 
education programs. Empirical indicators and research hypotheses were then 
developed and applied in the 1972 residential- program of the Labour College 
of Canada. ' 

See Also: 4300 EVALUATION 



6400 CAREER EDUCATION 

ADULT CAREER EDUCATION COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE LITERATURE RESOURCE. North- 
west Regional Educational Laboratory. Portland, OR. Available from North-- 
west Regional Educational Laboratory, Lindsay Building, 710 S.W. Second Ave., 
Portland, OR 97204 ($1.50). April 1974. 895 p. 

The Adult Career Education Counseling Project classified 800 docxjments rel- 
evant to the competencies needed by counselors of adults and has presented 
them in a classification schema of seven major categories: (1) Counseling 
and Guidance, (2) Adult Counseling and Guidance, (3) Adult Education, (4) 
Career Education, (5) Competencies, (6) Training, and (7) Adulthood. Each 
document was assigned a category or subcategory number. Within each of these 
major categories a materials resume can be found listed alphabetically ac- 
cording to the author's name. Each materials resume contains the following 
relevant information: (1) classification, (2) author, (3) title, (4) price, 
(5) date, (6) pages, (7) source, (8) media, (9) orientation, and (10) subject 
content. S^ven special items have been reviewed at length. Project staff 
members felt these materials provided an especially good overview of project 
areas of particular concern, special insights to individual objectives, or 
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general background information which may be of significance to the user. 
Search procedural information is appended. 



555 ANALYZING VOCATIONAL INTERESTS. Omvig, Clayton P.; Thomas Edward G. Kentucky 
University, Lexington, KY. Division of Vocational Education. Jan 1974. 

.62 p. (ED 092 673), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $3.32. 

After a review of literature on the subject of vocational interests the 
authors go on to define the main problem investigated in this study, that of 
determining the relationship between expressed and tested vocational interests 
of four groups of people (disadvantaged males and females and nondisadvantaged 
males and females), in this case with 9th grade students. A list of 24 interest 
areas was used. The. findings are tabulated, analyzed and discussed in detail. 
Differences were found with respect to expressed vs. tested interest areas 
as follows: .disadvantaged males, three areas; advantaged males; ten areas ; 
disadvantaged females, eleven areas; and advantaged females, two areas. Dis- 
advantaged males showed greater interest in all areas than advantaged males, 
while the findings were mixed for female subjects. Males and female^ of both 
groups gave similar rank ordering to the interest areas. Some differences 
were found between high and low ability students. In coTi¥)arison with nation- 
al norms disadvantaged males displayed consistently higher scores. 'Recommen- 
dations for counselors, and others who interpret vocational interest informa- 
tion, are made in the following areas: sex differences, sociocultural differ- 
ences, and ability differences. 

556 A CAREER DECISION-MAKING MODEL UTILIZING ADULT BASIC EDUCATION AND COUNSELING 
FOR THE UNDER/UNEMPLOYED ADULT AND FAMILY. FINAX -REPORT. Drake, James Bob; 
Morgan, Alice S. Auburn University, AL. Department of Vocational and Adult 
Education; Huntsville City Schools, AL. July 1974. 177 p. (ED 101 190), 
EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $9.51. ^ 

The- purpose of the project was to perfect a career decision-making model that 
could ^be used by an adult basic education teacher to help the disadvantaged 
adult upgrade himself educationally and make a realistic career decision based 
upon his and his family's personal value system; his goal decided upon, the 
model could be used to help him determine the best route to his selected 
career. The evaluation of the project attempts to illustrate how the project 
was interphased with a total adult education program to achieve its objectives, 
and to improve the total program. The evaluators visited the project four 
times during the year for program observation and review, and consultation 
with the project staff. The program description provided is detailed and 
comprehensive; the ^ evaluators have placed the program in context with many 
tables of relevant statistical data. Evaluation is made with reference to 
each of the project's specific objectives. Nearly 5,000 adult learners were 
served during the year, at a total cost slightly exceeding $200,000. The 
economic level of a majority of the learners did not rise during the project's 
duration, but the program paved the way for future improvement through the 
educational progress made. 

See Also: 1750 Counseling, Guidance 

5230 Adult Basic Education - General 



557 CAREER EDUCATION FOR ADULTS: COMMUNITY RESOURCES MODULE. Auburn University, 
AL. Department of Vocational and Adult Education; Alabama State Department of 
Education, Montgomery, AL. Division of Adult Basic Education. Available from 
Department of VED, Division of Adult Education, Auburn University, 203 Petrie 
Hall, Auburn, AL 36830 ($4.00). 1975. 85 p. (ED 109 358), EDRS price, MF 
$.76, HC $4.43. 

An outgrowth of State-sponsored institutes conducted by Auburn University, 
Alabama, to produce career education teaching modules for adults, the commu- 
nity resources module is one of five field-tested curriculum guides adopted 
from findings of the nationally oriented Adult Performance Level Study con- 
ducted at the University of Texas. (Basic to the Texas study was the defin- 
ing of general areas of need for effective livelihood in American society.) 
The primary instructional objective of the community resources module is *'to 
understand that community resources are utilized by individuals in society 
in order to obtain a satisfacLory mode of living, and that community resources 
are maintained so that society as a whole may be preserved; and to understand 
transportation systems and their relation to public problems." A designator 
coding system identified performance objectives with a corresponding series of 
learning tasks or enabling object ives ; separate columns list related in- 
structor activiuy, learner activity, and resources. Basic skill areas em- 
phasized are communication skills, problem solving techniques, and interper- 
sonal relationships. Topic coverage includes: familiarity with Federal/State/ 
local services and, agencies; transportation signs, symbols, and schedules; map 
use; transportation fares and overnight accommodations; and transportation and 
public problems. (A 3-page bibliography lists additional resources.) 

See Also: 5230 Adult Basic Education - General 

558 CAREER EDUCATION FOR ADULTS: GOVERNMENT AND LAW. Auburn University, AL. 
Department of Vocational and Adult Education; Alabama State Department of 
Education, Montgomery, AL. Division of Adult Basic Education. Available 
from department of VED, Division of Adult Education, Auburn University, 203 
Petrie Hall, Auburn, AL 36830 ($3.00). 1975, 53 p. (ED 109 357), EDRS 
price, MF $.76, HC $3.32. 

An outgrowth of State-sponsored institutes conducted by Auburn University, 
Alabama, to produce career education teaching modules for adults, the govern- 
ment and law module is one of five field-tested curriculiim guides adopted from 
findings of the nationally oriented Adult PerfxDrmai;7.e Level Study conducted 
at the University of Texas. (Basic to the Texas study was the defining of 
general areas of need for effective livelihood in American Society.) The pri-- 
mary instructional objective of the government and law module is "to promote 
an understanding of society through government and law and to be aware of 
governmental functions, agencies, and regulations which define individual 
rights and obligations." A designator coding system identifies performance 
objectives with a corresponding series of learning tasks or enabling objec- 
tives; separate columns list related instructor activity, learner activity, 
and resources. Basic skill areas emphasized are communication skills, problem 
solving techniques, and interpersonal relationships. Topic coverage includes: 
vocabulary related to government and law; relationship between the individual 
citizen and the government; technical functioning of government and the rela- 
tionship of the individual and the legal system; and governmental role in 
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regulating economic activities of society and the American tax system. (A 
1-page bibliography lists additional resources.) 

See Also: 5230 Adult Basic Education - General 



CAREER EDUCATION FOR ADULTS: HEALTH MODULE. Auburn University, AL. Depart- 
ment of Vocational and Adult Education; Alabama State Department of Education, 
Montgomery, AL. Division of Adult Basic Education. Available from Departm^ent 
of VED, Division of Adult Education, Auburn University, 203 Petrie Hall, 
Auburn, AL 36830 ($4.00). 1975. 101 p. (ED 109 356), EDRS price, MF $.76, 
HC $5.70. 

An outgrowth of State-sponsored institutes conducted by Auburn University, 
Alabama, to produce career education teaching modules for adults, the health 
module is one of five field-tested curriculum guides adopted from finding^} of 
the nationally oriented Adult Performance Level Study conducted, at the- Uni- 
versity of Texas. (Basic to the Texas study was the defining of general areas 
of need for effective livelihood in American society.) The primary instruc- 
tional objective of the health module is "to insure good mental and physical 
health for the individual and the family." A designator coding system Iden- 
tifies performance objectives with a corresponding series of learning tasks or 
enabling objectives; separate columns list related instructor activity, 
learner activity, and resources. Basic skill areas emphasized are communica- 
tion skills, problem solving techniques, and interpersonal relationships. 
Topic coverage includes: basic medical and physiological terminology; basic 
health needs and safety measures; available medical and health services; child 
care practices; preventive care and health maintenance; interaction of self 
and promotion of effective coping skills; emergency first aid; health and med- 
ical insurance; and proper diet and meal planning. (An 18~page bibliography 
lists additional resources. 

See Also: 5230 Adult Basic Education - General 



CAREER EDUCATION FOR ADULTS: OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION MODULE. Auburn. Uni- 
versity, AL. Department of Vocational and Adult Education; Alabama State 
Department of Education, Montgomery, AL. Division of Adult Basic Education. 
Available from Department of VED, Division of Adult Education, Auburn? 203 
Petrie Hall, Auburn, AL 36830 ($4.00). (ED 109 355), EDRS price, MF $.76, 
HC $4.43.; 

An outgrowth of State-sponsored institutes conducted by Auburn University, 
Alabama, to produce career education teaching modules for adults, the occupa- 
tional knowledge module is one of five field-tested curriculum guides adopted 
from findings of the nationally oriented Adult Performance Level Study conduc- 
ted at the University of Texas. (Basic to the Texas study was the defining 
of general areas of need for effective livelihood in American society.) The 
primary instructional objective of the occupational knowledge module is "to 
develop a level of occupational knowledge which will enable adults to secure 
employment in accordance with their individual needs and interests, in rela- 
tion to the economic contingencies of life." A designator coding system 
identifies performance objectives with a corresponding series of learning 
tasks or enabling objectives; separate columns list related instructor activ- 
ity, learner activity, and resources. Basic skill areas emphasized are 
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communication skills, problem solving techniques, and interpersonal relation- 
ships. Topic coverage includes; occupational experience vocabulary; source 
materials leading to employment; occupational categories; vocational testing 
and counseling methods; commercial/govemment/private employers ; .job applica- 
tions and interviews; standards of behavior for various types of employment; 
attributes and skills leading to promotion; and financial and legal aspects 
of employment. (A 4-page bibliography lists additional resources.) 

See Also: 5230 Adult Basic Education - General 

CAREER EDUCATION IN THE Ul^ITED STATES TODAY: WHAT IT IS, WHERE, AND THE 
RESULTS SO FAR. Worthington, Robert M. Northern Arizona University, Flag- 
staff, AZ. Project Baseline. June 28, 1974. 55 p. (ED 0.99 693), EDRS 
price, >[F $.76, HC $3.32. 

One of a series of special studies by Project Baseline, a national effort 
requested by Congress to gather information about vocational education arid 
manpower training, the report traces the career education movement, b^^^nning 
with a few isolated State and local activities in the jzld 1960s and ioi2j3wing 
it through the decade as it has become implemented in each State* The career 
education continuum is discussed, touching upon career awareness r:^ccupa£ional 
exploration and pre_paration, career guidance and counseling, and pi^^^iement and 
lollow-up. Reviewing the state of the art nationally, several Sca::e programs', 
model developiHents . and curriculum developments are described. Fo~ models 
are presented vith a discussion of some of the problems enccunterec. (1) the 
school-based mciel, (2) the employer-based model, (3) the home/coimnunity -based 
model, and (4) ':ae rural/residential model. A review of information needs and 
an analysis of Federal funding goals and criteria is offered and findings 
regarding the role of the National Institute of Education in supporting career 
education activity are tabulated and discus^sed. Concluding the report is an 
evaluation of the future prospects for career education as a catalyst for 
change • 

A CAREER EDUCATION PRIMER FOR EDUCATORS. Wernick, Walter; And Others. North- 
ern Illinois University, DeKalb, XL. ERIC Clearinghouse in Career Education. 
'Available from ERIC Clearinghouse in Career Education, 204 Gabel Hall, Northern 
Illinois University, ^DeKalb, IL 60115 ($4.50). Sep 5, 1975. 109 p. (ED 113 
486), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $5.70. 

The first of two parts of the career education primer focuses on the following 
aspects of career education: the need for the refocusing of educational systems 
toward career education; ways of incorporating career development elements, life- 
activities, and a democratic ethic into career education programs; methods of 
including parents, families, and communities into the process of career educa^ 
tion; the fashioning of career education programs out of existing instructional 
programs; the utilization of career resources available in the community; sam- 
ple programs in such community involved career education programs at the vari- 
ous educational levels; and the national career education resource center, the 
ERIC Clearinghouse in Career Education; the planning and evaluation of new 
career education programs; and the professional commitments which will be 
necessary to involve educational personnel and institutions in career educa- 
tion. Part two of the primer, a bibliography of ERIC career education litera- 
ture which comprises over half of the document, describes the ERIC system and 
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lists 50 pages of career . education literature by subject under the headings 
of: philosophy; programs; program organization, administration, and evalua- 
tion; and educatioT in career education. 



563 CAREER EDUCATION Pl.OVIDED BY BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY IN THE MILWAUKEE AREA. 

FINAL REPORT. Vanc^er Kc inp, Abigail A. Office of Education (DHEW) , Washington, 
DC; Wisconsin State Board of Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education, 
Madison, WI . June 30, 1972. 40 p. (ED 070 875), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC 
$1.95. 

Focusing on the identification of career education activities sponsored by 
business and industry in the Milwaukee area, a review of literature per- 
taining to the home-community based, the school-based, and the employer-based 
career education models was made, and data from personal interview qu-^iStion- 
naires supplied from a Milwau-cee s/-:n/ey of job training pr. grams were analyzed 
by computers. Many businesses anc industries in the Milwaukee area se-em capa- 
ble of implE!=ienti:ng the employer-hased career education mocel sponsored by the 
U.S. Office )f E.iucation because r -ey are already conducting employee training 
courses usix^i th=iir own facilitie. and instructors.' Further studies cf indus- 
try's potent al for providing care -r education training and vocational devel- 
opment progrc:ins are recommended. Jumerous tables present the -data, and re- 
source maters Is are appended. 



564 CAREER PATTERNS. A DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSIS OF VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION AT 
MONTGOMERY COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 1971-1972. Faber, Joan F. Montgomery College, 
Rockville, MD. Office of Institutional Research. Nov 1972. 47 p. (ED 071 
657), EDRS prrice^ MF $.76., HC $1.95. 

This third report in a series entitled "Career Patterns" is based on data 
collected at Montgomery college for the 19 71-1972 academic year. Tlie data wer.- 

collected for 3,115 students and 123 faculty, including ins tructi, .nal aides. 
The college offered 23 approved vocational-technical programs in 1972. The 
report data are provided in 15 tables, as follows: I, Descriptive Data of 
All Students by Curriculum; II. Percentage Distribution of Student Descriptive 
Data, 1971 and 1972; III. Personal Characteristics of All Students by Occupa- 
tional Orientation; IV. Age Analys^^s by Program and USOE Code; V. Enrollment 
in Occupational Curricula by Class and Sex; VI. Students With Dependents by 
Curriculum and Campus; VII. Students With Dependents by sex; VIII. Employment 
Status by Curriculum; IX. Relationship of Employment to Curriculum; X. Employ- 
ment Status by Curriculum, and Class; XI. Employment Status by Curriculum and 
Sex; XII. Educational and Vocational Expectations by Curriculum; XIII. Educa- 
tional and Vocational Expectations by Occupational Orientation and Campus; 
XIV. Descriptive Data of Faculty by Occupational Orientation; and XV, Analysis 
of Employment Status by. Part-Time Faculty. An appendix provides the career 
survey card; college student record form; and college faculty record form. 

See Also: 6500 OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION - INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 
7700 Junior Colleges, Community Colleges 
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565 CAREER THRESHOLDS: A LONGITUDINAL STU )Y OF THE EDUCATIONAL AND LABOR MARKET 
EXPERIENCE OF MALE YOUTH. VOLUME FIVIS. Andrisani, Paul; Kohen, Andrew I. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, OH. Center for Human Resource Research. 
Apr 1975. 91 p. (ED 111 961), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $4.43. 

This study deals with the impact of collective bargaining coverage on the 
1969-1970 labor market experience of young men in blue collar jobs. Specif- 
icallv examined is the impact of collective bargaining on five dimensions of 
the .\ibor market experience: (1) aotirly rate of pay, (2) hours worked per 
week, (3) susceptibility to unernpl^oyment , (4) duration of unemployment, and 
(5) growth in hourly earnings. Additionally, the relationship between col- 
lective bargaining coverage and rscial differentials in these dimensions is 
explored. Secxions deal with: g^oss union-nonunion differences in labor 
market experience; union-nonunion differences in personal (including educa- 
tional backgrroijnd) and situationa. characteristics; net effects of collective 
bargaining cn earnings and labor narket experience; and comparison of racial 
differences in the union and non—jnion sectors . Data on the five dimensions ' 
are presented according major occupation group and race. Two major conclu- 
sions are: (i;. collective bargaining coverage has considerable net impact on 
earnings of all workers studied and (2) unionized Blacks experience less un- 
employment than nonunionized Blacks. AppendecL^are : tables showing regression 
results; a 33-itcm bibliography; a glossary; /in account of sample attrition; 
a description of sampling, interviewing, and estimating procedures; and the 
22-page Census Bureau survey instrument used for interviews in 1970. 

Note: Vol. 1 of the study is available as MP .000 718 (ERIC Manpower Research 
Studies); Vols. 2, 3, and 4 are available as ED 047 104, ED 054 336, 
and ED 074 280. 

See Also: 4800 Black 

56^S AN EXPERIMENT TO TEST METHODS OF INCREASING SELF- DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES AMONG 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PERSONNEL. Miller, John A.; And Others. Rochester 
University, NY. Management Research (enter. Feb 1973. 48 p, (ED 078 279), 
"EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.95. 

A total of 450 volunteer subjects from two major U.S. Navy research and 
development laboratories participated in a field experiment designed to test 
methods for increasing individual seli -development activities. Experimental 
subjects engaged in career planning eJforts consisting of forecasting goal- 
setting, action-planning, and group discussion. Holdout control subjects 
participated only after complete criterion data collection on all subjects. 
Measures were taken from personnel records on the increased .^elf-development 
activities/ engaged in by subjects following treatments. These criterion 
measures were supplemented by followuj) interview and questionnaire data. 
Highly significant differences (P^.OO.,) were found in the increased number of'- 
self-development activities undertaken by personnel at different hierarchical 
levels. Self-analysis and action planning appeared to be useful at higher 
(managerial) levels; no effects were found for middle-level personnel. Im- 
plications for individual and .organizational training and development efforts 
are drawn. 

See Also: 1160 Psychological, Personality Factors 
8000 Armed Forces 
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EXPLORATIONS; PART I, REVISED: CAREER ACTIVITIES FCR ADULT EDUCATION CLASSES. 
Feingold, S. Norman. Applied Management Sciences, Silver Spring, MD.. B'nai 
B'rith, Washington 5 DC. Career, and Counseling Services. June 1975. 75 p . 
(ED 110 855), EDRS price, .^fF $.76, HC $3.32. 

The AduLt Career Education Resources Survey was designed to (a) compile 
career information resources fcr adults and (b) provide materials that will 
encourage adult educators to integrate career education activities into 
ongoing curricula. The doCi.ment was developed and revised by the Survey 
staff to meet the second objective; it provides a group of field- tested 
exercises for use by adult educators which serve to help adult students 'become 
familiar with a spectrum of careers and which permit introduction of career 
materials into other learning contexts. From two to six exercises are pro- 
vided in each of four curriculum areas: reading, writing, oral communication, 
and critical thinking. To assist the teacher in integrating career activities 
into ongoing curricula, every activity includes these characterizations : (1) 
skills reinforced by the activity, (2) performance objective, (3) materials 
required, (4) time required, (5) a summary of the activity, which describes 
briefly the suggested tasks frcui initiation to completion, (6) potential 
results, and (7) potential populations for utilization. Information on the 
field- testing of these activities is provided in the document. 

MOUNTAIN-PLAINS EDUCATION AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM, INC. RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT IN CAREER EDUCATION. MOUNTAIN-PLAINS BRIEFING MEMO. Orrie, 
W. Y. Mountain-Plains Education and Economic Program, Inc., Glasgow Air Bas«-, 
MT. Oct 1973, 13 p. (ED 09,1 530), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.58. 

Described is the Mountain-'^! a' as Educaci..: anci Economj Development Project, 
a Fedoranv'--funded -reject for residential, muiti-problemed, rural disadvan- 
taged family rehabilitation. The project, testing the Fourth National Career 
Education Research and Development Model (Model 4), is located at Glasgow AFB, 
Montana, and serves about 180 families concurrently f(>r an average of 9.4 
months. The basic premise underlying the program is fhat family-oriented 
career education in a rural residential setting represents an effective way 
to improve the employability, standard of living, participation in community 
involvement, and life satisfaction of the rural disadvantaged. Program goals 
are in these major areas: (1) design and development of the model; (2) eval- 
uation of the effects of the model; (3) provision of guides, methods, proce- 
dures,, research reports, cost analysis, and learning activity packages; and 
(4) provision of career education to a significant number of rural disadvan- 
taged within a six-state region. Heads of households spend approximately 40 
hours a week receiving basic and occupational educations the spouse spends 
a minimum of 20 hours in the program. Home and consumer management, counsel- 
ing, leisure skills, cultural and ethnic understanding, and job placement 
assistance are parts of the program. 

See Also: 4750 Disadvantaged Groups - Minority ' - 
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569 NAVY CAREER MOTIVATICeJ PROGRAMS IN AN ALL-VCLUNTEER CONDITION: A COGNI- 
TIVE MAP OF CAREER MOTIVATION. TECHNICAL REPORT. Glickman, Albert S.; And 
Others. American Institutes for Research in tke Behavioral Scien:i.as, Silver 
Spring, MD. Mar 1973. Ill p. • (ED 075 701), EDRS price, MF $.7t. HC $5.70, 

This report traces the development of a mod( i of Navy career motivation under 
the all-volunteer condition. This is an outgrowth of three interview studies 
in which information about factors influential in enlistment and i e^enlis tment 
decision was elicited. Interviewee samples included men who were it various 
stages of considering enlistment in the Na\o^, as well as personn:j_ in three 
shortage ratings at four points in their first enlistment. Key . iluences 
affecting enlistment decisions are explored. On the positive sla i, these in- 
clude job trfciining and educational opportunities, financial ber.^-::-its , travel 
opportunities and support from peers. On the other :5ide, associ.aT::id with lack 
of interest in the Navy, are factors such as percei\Gd loss of freedom, and 
incompatible job and educational goals. Wiuh persorael now in service, the 
latter factors were further explored in the context of actual experience. 
Perceived benefits of training and job sati:: faction v^ere associated with 
positive reenlistment intentions, and loss ^f freedom and unmet expectations 
were linked to separation intentions. On tlie basis of these interview data, 
a longitudinal model of career motivation ±t described and key po 1 n' s that may 
be susceptible to administrative intervention arc c-^t;'^d. A se z o_ ^ugge^;^ions 
from administrative experiments and pfjsr.ib'^e mec5 is :ri- .:p.ein^:;. ii;-; luJfcated 
changes aiming to enhance r ivat ' ,-/n are in:.:. ^I'fered. 

See Also: 8000 Armed Forces 

570 OCCUPATIONAL SELECTION PROCESS: THT ARGUMENT FOR A CUMULATIVE MODEL. Cosby, 
Arthur G. ; Legere, C. L. John. Pap~r irresented in the Rural Sociology section 
of the. annual meetings of the Association of Southern Agricultural Workers 
(Jacksonville, Florida, February 1971). 16 p. (ED 094 226), EDRS price MF 
$.76, HC $1.58. 

During' the last few years the research enterprise dealing with the Latus 
projections of youth, and in partinularj the numerous emp,irical studies 
focusing on occupational aspirations and expectations, has increasingly come 
under criticism within the sociological community • The paper acknowledges 
the criticism directed toward projection research as generally valid and 
attributes the difficulties to the lack of agreement on an adequate sociolog- 
ical model. The main thiust of the paper is to construct a cumulative model 
of the selection process that is both a reaction to, and product of, some of 
the more obvious weaknesses in projection research. This cumulative model 
incorporates a restructured concept of ''occupational choice" in the form of a 
six component typology of occupational orientation identified as: specific 
(H-) versus diffused (-) , desirable (+) versus undesirable (-) , anticipated 
(H-) versus unanticipated (-) , realistic (H-) versus unrealistic (•-) , high mo- 
tivation (+) versus low motivation (-) , and adequacy (H-) versus inadequacy 
(-) » Developmental patterns along with differing configurations of orienta- 
tions are viewed as key variables for analysis. The paper concludes with 
questions for future research and a bibliography » 
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RESOURCES: RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ADULT CAREER EDUCATION RESOURCES: SUp^^MENT. 
Felngold, S. Norman; And Others. Applied Management Sciences, Silver Spring, 
MD* B'nai B'rith, Washington, DC. Career and Counseling Services. July 1975 
201 p. (ED 110 854), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $10.78. 

The document is a compendium of abstracts of career materials from a variety 
of media; materials were reviewed not only in terms of suitability for use by 
adults, but also in terms of quality of career information. Reading levels 
have been Included for each piece of written career information material. A 
supplement to a previously published resource guide, the document provides 
additional career information resources, with increased proportions of 
materials which are produced in audio-visual media formats, written at reading 
comprehension levels better suited to adults with low levels of reading skills 
and/or addressed to the needs of women and minorities. Focus has also been 
placed on inexpensive or ^ree materials. Entries for printed materials are 
catalogued according to 16 major occupational areas; audiovisual materials are 
catalogued separately. Fom^ employed in the adult career education resources 
survey are appended. 



THE SIMILAR TY TYPES REPORTED FROM TWO INDEPENDENT ANALYSES OF OCCUPA-- 

TIONAL DATA. INTERIM REPORT. APRIL 2, 1973-OCTOBER 12, 1973. Watson, 
William J. Air Force Human Resources Lab., Lackland AFB, TX. Occupational 
Research Div. Feb 19.74. 57 p. (ED 094 189), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $3.32; 

Occupational analysts using Comprehensive Occupational Data Analysis Programs 
(CODAP) make subjective decisions at various stages in their analysis of an 
occupation. The possibility exists that two different analysts could reach 
different conclusions in analyzing an occupation, and thereby provide diver- 
gent guidance to management. Two analysts, working independently, performed 
job typing using CODAP on occupational data collectedby a single administra- 
tion of a job inventory. Each analyst selected the same size sample, at ran- 
dom but without any cases common, from the total survey. The job types iden- 
tified by each analyst were compared to determine whether they were signifi- 
cantly different in any respect. Superficial differences appeared between 
the results of the two analyses, but were largely resolved when job types 
reported by the first analyst were compared not only on a one-to-one basis 
with job types reported by the second analyst, but also with combinations of 
job types reported on the second occasion. The contents of this report are 
highly technical and will be of primary interest to persons working in the 
field of occupational analysis, both in terras cf content and application of 
techniques. (Included are 54 statistical tables.) 

SUPPLEMENTAL LITERATURE RESOURCE FOR ADULT CAREER EDUCATION COUNSELING AND 
GUIDANCE. Northwest Regional Educational Lab., Portland, OR. Feb 1975. 
136 p. (ED 109 379), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $6.97. 

Following the same format as the original document "Adult Career Education 
Counseling and Guidance Resource," the guide provides supplemental information 
on sources relative to the field of adult counseling and guidance. The re- 
source aid, which is directed to the adult educator or counselor as well as 
graduate students in adult or counselor education, contains 103 resumes dating 
from 1963 through September, 1974. Efforts were made to identify the major 
doctoral dissertations written in the past few years relative to this field. 
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Each document has been assigned category or subcategory numbers according to 
a classification schema of seven major categories and 32 subcategories. The 
seven major categories, which form the seven major sections of the resource 
guide to which resumes were assigned, are: (1) counseling and guidance, C2) 
adult counseling and guidance, (3) adult education, (4) career education, (5) 
competencies, (6) training, and (7) adulthood. Each resume contains the fol- 
lowing information: author or corporate author, title, price, date, number 
of pages, source, medium, orientation (use of ERIC descriptors), and subject 
content. 

See Also: 0010 PHILOSOPHY, POLICIES, GENERAL OBJECTIVES 
1750 Counseling, Guidance 

574 A THEORETICAL SYNTHESIS OF THE OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE PROCESS: TOWARD AN 
INTEGRATIVE MODEL. Falk, William W. Paper presented at the Rural Sociology 
Section of the Southern Association of Agricultural Scientists (Memphis, 
Tennessee, February 1974). 18 p. (ED 092 804), EDRS price, MP $.76, HC 
$1.58. 

In providing a general systems theory approach to the study of occupational 
choice two major goals are: (1) present a macro level framework in which 
extant theoretical approaches and concepts may be ordered; and (2) explicate 
the complexity of dealing with only one partially developed submodel derived ' 
from the broader model of relationships about status projections* Various 
approaches to the study of occupational choice include the adventitious versus 
the developmental approach, occupational choice theories, macro models of 
occupational choice, and certain conceptual considerations. There is a need - 
for a broader framework, and a systems perspective could be applicable. A 
derived submodel illustrates at least one direction in which developmental 
occupational choice theory and status attainment theory can proceed. (A 57- 
item bibliography is included.) 

575 360 DEGREES PROJECT: FINAI. REPORT OF 1972-73. NATIONAL CAREER EDUCATION 
TELEVISION PROJECT. Wisconsin University, Madison, WI. University Extension. 
June 1973. 43 p. (ED 102 430), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.95. 

Project 360 Degrees was a mass-media, multi-State, one-year effort in adult 
career education initiated by WHA-TV, the public television station of the 
University of Wisconsin-Extension, and funded by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. The overall goal of the project was to provide, through a coordinated 
media system, information and motivation that would enable less educated 
adults to make informed choices about their life careers. WHA-TV produced 
26 magazine-format, color television programs, 26 three-and-a-half minute 
radio programs, 13 issues of an easy-to-read newspaper, and varied -promotional 
materials. Project 360 Degrees became a national effort through a consortium 
of agencies representing 13 State's. Additional media, such as telephone ac- 
tion lines, and personal contacts were added in some States. It was recom- 
mended that more time, money, and relevant facts were needed for the televi- 
sion programs. A summary of reports from the consortium States, audience re- 
sponses, a reprint of an article from Manpower magazine describing the project 
and the proposal evaluation of Project 360 Degrees are included. 

See Also: 3200 Educational Television 
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WHITE BLACK CAREERS DURING THE FIRST DECADE OF LABOR FORCE EXPERIENCE, 
PART I: OCCUPATIONAL STATUS, Coleman, James S, ; And Others, In Social 
Sci ence Research , Vol, 1, No, 3, September 1972, pp, 243^270, 

Retrospective life history data are used in this analysis of the processes 
which lead to differential levels of occupational success, using data col- 
lected from cohorts of black and white men. 
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6500 OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION — INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 
Vocational Rehabilitation 



DISABILITY CLUSTERING A.m BEHAVIOR INTERACTIONS IN VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, 
Walls, Richard T, In Rehabilitation Research and Practice Review , Vol. 4, 
No, 2, Spring 1973, pp. Bli-t'^. 

A sociometric study of 70 male and 32 female vocational rehabilitation 
clients at the West Virsinia Rshatiilitatign Center concluded that clients 
with visual, hearing, mental ^retardation and orthopedic disabilities were 
found to associate most with others having that same disability; however, 
this was not true for psychoneurotic clients. 

See Also: 5000 Mentally Disabled 

5025 Physically Disabled 

EDUCATION FOR JOBS: THE GREAT TRAINING ROBBERY, Berg, Ivan. Available 
from Praeger Publishers, 111 Fourth Ave., New York, NY 10003 ($7,50), 1970, 
219 p, 

Dr, Berg's study, based on extensive data, challenges some conventional as- 
sumptions about the relationship between education and jobs—many workers are 
overeducated for their jobs, salaries are not necessarily closely related to 
education; many teachers and social workers earn less than plumbers and pro- 
fessional athletes; an employee's productivity doesrnot vary systematically 
with, his years of formal education; the rat^, of turnover is positively asso- 
ciated with high education. Among workers in lower-skilled jobs , dissatisfac- 
tion increases as educational levels rise. Better educated employees are 
often rated as less productive. The practice of basing teachers' salaries on 
credits they earn toward higher degrees actually encourages teachers hot to 
teach since those who feel overtrained tend to seek administrative positions 
or better-paying jobs in industry. In the armed forces high-school graduates 
are not uniformly and markedly superior to nongraduates and training on the 
job is more important than educational credentials. Dr. Berg asserts that it 
is fundamentally subversive of education and democratic values not to sefe 
that, in relation to jobs, education has its limits". The crucial employment 
issue is the overall level of employment and the demand for labor in a less 
than fxill employment economy. 

EFFECTS OF TASK INDEX VARIATIONS ON TRAINING EFFECTIVENESS CRITERIA. 
. Wheaton, George R, ; Mirabella, Angelo, Naval Training Equipment Center, 
Orlando, FL, Oct 1972. 94 p. (ED 073 237), EDRS price, ^^F $,76, HC $4,43. 

A feasibility study was undertaken as part of a program to develop quantita- 
tive techniques for prescribing the design and use of training systems. As 
the second step in this program, the present study attempted to: (1) refine 
quantitative indices employed during the early research, (2) conduct labora- 
tory research on the effects whish task index variation have on training 
criteria, and (3) support the laboratory results with data gathered in the 
field. In one laboratory study, effects of variations in task indices on 
skill ac<iuisition of a set-up task were examined, while in a companion ef- 
fort, preliminary data were collected on relationships between task index 
variations and performance during transfer of training. In the field study 
quantitative task index data were related to ration estinates provided by 
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instructors on four training effectiveness criteria. Significant multiple 
correlations were obtained between task indices and speed and accuracy of 
performance during skill acquisition. Predictor patterns changed over time 
and between criteria. Set-up task speed , was predicted early in training, 
while errors made were predicted later during acquisition. Similar but 

re provisional . relationships were found during transfer of training. The 
results continue to indicate that quantitative task index data can be pre-'/ 
dictively related to training criteria. 

See Also: 8000 Armed Forces 



EVALUATING OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION AND TRAINING PROGRAMS. Wentling, Tim L. ; 
Lawson, Tom E. Available from Aliyn and Bacon, Inc., Longwood Division, 
470 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, MA 02210 ($11.95). 1975. 355 p. 

Designed to serve as a handbook and guide, the comprehensive book addresses 
itself to educational evaluation for teachers and administrators of occupa- 
tional education in public elementary/secondary /postsecondary programs and 
for administrators and personnel connected with priva,te instructional pro- 
grams in schools and industrial programs. However, the methodol(^c<v is also 
adaptable to the evaluation of other academic programs. An in L roductorv 
chapter briefly summarizes the history of evaluation and presents two cm - 
rent, widely accepted definitions of evaluation, the decision-oriented defi- 
nition (Phi Delta Kappa Commission on Evaluation) and the evaluator jud[>ment 
definition (Worthen and Sanders). The remaining nine chapters of the book 
are directed to improving the utilization of evaluation procedures, with the 
end result of improving decision-making and, ultimately, improving programs. 
Chapters three through eight provide specific evaluation procedures; student 
assessment, student follow-up, employer survey, consultative team evaluation, 
personnel evaluation, and cost analysis. Individual chapters provide prac- 
tical, class-tested evaluation activities and numerous example forms and 
instruments to aid in evaluation; e>ctensive bibliographic references are 
included at the end of each chapter. The concluding chapter presents a f^cn- 
eral overviev; of how changes occur within educational programs and how eval- 
uation results can be used to bring about change and improved programs. 

See Also: 4 300 EVALUATION z 



EVALUATIO;; OF DECA IN-SERVICE EDUCATION. Riley, Clayton. In Bus iness 
Education Forum , Vol. 28, No. 7. April 1974. pp. 19-21. 

Described and evaluated is a summer in-service training institute designed 
for Distributive Education Clubs of America advisors. The institute consists 
of three parts: one week of classroom instruction, a two-week research ses- 
sion, and the conducting of in-service training at^ later regional meetings. 

See Also: 3010 Inservice 



EVALUATION OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF INSTITUTIONAL MANPCT.VER TRAINING TN MEETING 
EMPLOYERS' NEEDS IN SKILLS SHORTAGE OCCUPATIONS. FINAL REPORT. Olympus 
Research Corporation, Salt Lake City, Ut^ah. June 1972. 354 p. (Ed' 069 
850), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $18.40. ' 
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Reasons for the failure of the Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA) 
of 1962 to meet its major objective of alleviating skills shortages are 
recorded and analyzed. The lack of skills shortages was admitted to be the 
main reason for the shortcomings in performance, although the term ^'skills 
shortage" had yet to be defined and skills shortage occupations had not been 
identified. Of 905 demand occupations , identified in 14 labor market areas, 
156 occupations feel within HDTA's scope and of these, there were institu- 
tional Manpower Training programs for 88. Other inhibitors of program ef- 
fectiveness and related problems include; (1) lack of a system to define or 
identify demand occupations at the local level, (2) restrictions imposed on 
present job training programs, and (3) the questionable benefits to be de- 
rived by adding additional training programs. Data were collected nationally 
by examining hard-to-fill job orders at government employment services, per- 
forming a want-ad analysis, and interviewing over 25 employers as well as 
others knowledgeable about manpower conditions. Numerous tables present the 
data (A few pages may be illegible.) 

) 

583 A1>J EXPERIMENT IN USING LAY-OFF TIME FOR IMPROVING WORKERS' ADVAlvICEMENT PO- 
TENT. .L. REPORT ON TWO YEARS OF THc JOB ADVAInICEMENT TRAINING PR0GRAI4. 
Texas Congressional District Number 24. Oct 1972. 82 p. (DLMA-82-34-70- 
31-2), NTIS price, MF $.95, HC $3.00. (ED 075 605), EDRS price, HF $.76, 
HC $4.43. y , V , 

The Job Advancement Training Program (JAT) was an experimental demonstration 
project to determine whether workers, employers, and community agencies would 
perceive value in and respond positively to non-skills training opportunities 
offered to workers during periods of temporary layoff, and also to determine 
if the training seemed to have increased promotion possibilities, for the 
enrollees. Conclusions from the project experience show that temporarily 
laid-off workers (the primary target group) will not enroll. The proc^ram 
attracted relatively young and inexperienced workers on indefinite or perma- 
nent layoff. The target group perceived no job-related benefits in such 
training, because in most industries worker advancement and promotional 
systems are negotiated through the collective bargaining process which en- 
sures advancement on the basis of seniority. Employers response to the JAT 
concept was minimal as they cculd not perceive any area of self-interest. 
Findings suggest that application of such a program would be of potential 
benefit only in industries where internal labor market practices are not 
rigidly tied to a worker's seniority. 

584 FACILITATING ADAPTATION TO CHANGE: A CASE STUDY IN RETRAINING MIDDLE-AGED 
AND OLDER WORKERS AT AER LING US. Mullan, Cathal. In Industrial Gerontology, 
No. 15. Fall 1972. pp. 20-39. ~ ^ 

Sustained growth in air cargo has outstripped handling facilities. Aer Lin- 
gua switched from a shelves and forklifts technology in the cargo warehouse 
to a semi-automatic^ warehouse with electronically controlled storage and re- 
trieval of freight, ^an associated computerized documeu'cation system. A train- 
ing situation was used as a vehicle to communicate the change process and as 
an opportunity to check-out and improve proposed procedures and methods prior 
to their introduction in the new system. 
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GENERIC SKILLS IN THE REASONING AND INTERPERSONAL DOMAINS. Smith, Arthur 
DeW.; And Others. Training Research and Development Station, Prince Albert 
(Saskatchewan). 19 74. 75 (ED 092 785), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $3.32. 

Generic skills are those overt and covert behaviors which are fundamental 
to the performance of many tasks and sub tasks carried out in a wide range 
of occupations and which are basic to job specific skills. Generally in- 
cluded in the term are; mathematics, communication, reasoning, interpersonal 
and manipulative skills. Excluded from generic skills are job specific 
skills obtainable as part of occupational orientation. In February, 1973, 
the Training Research and Development Station commenced a three phase pilot 
study directed to the formulation of generic skills. Phase one, March to 
July, 1973, examined reasoning and interpersonal skills using data from 35 
occupations. Phase three, still in the planning stage, deals with the 
formulation of generic skills for each of these phases: (1) taxonomy of 
skills, (2) data collection instruments, (3) data collection, (A) data 
analysis, (5) develop specifications and (6) dissemination. The intent of 
this report is to summarize the curriculum development which has been 
achieved for the mathematics and communications skills and outline the 
results which have been achieved to date in the reasoning and interpersonal 
skills. 

See Also: 1120 Mental, Perceptual Abilities 

Aptitude - Ability Identification - Tests 



THE llAWTHORNE EFFECT IN RF.VERSE: TRAINEE ORIENTATION FOR THE HARD--CORE 
UNEMPLOYED WOMAN. O'Leary, Vir[>inia E. In Journa l of Applied Ps ychology, 
Vol. 56, No. .6. Dec 1972. pp. 491-49A. 

llie problem of successful work acculturation of the hard-core unemployed 
is complex. A study was made of a special training program by a midwestern 
utility company. A group of 72 black females formerly characterized as 
hard--core unemployed were divided into experimental and control groups. All 
trainees had completed a program of six weeks of basic education and two 
weeks of occupational training. Those in the control group took part in an 
additional program of orientation, including sessions with supervisors, 
group problem-solving, and role-playing. The results suggest a reverse 
Hawthorne effect. The subjects in the experimental setting did evince posi- 
-tive changp in their feeling toward themselves and their levels of aspira- 
tion and e. ^jectations were raised as n result of group support. However, 
this motivated many of them ot quit to look for better jobs. 

See Also: 4655 Education of Women 



IMPACT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND MANPOWER TRAINING ON THE LABOR IIARKET: 
PROJECT BASELINE SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT. Law, Gordon F. Northern Arizona 
University, Flagstaff, AZ. Project Baseline. Aug 1, 1974. 52 p. (ED 
099 692), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $3.32. 
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The report Investigates issues in the assessment of the impact of vocational 
education and manpower training on the labor market. Structurally, the report 
begins with a review of Federal yocacional education and manpower legislation 
and of evaluative research in vocational education and manpower training- 
Because this report is essentially an attempt to synthesize existing work, 
deficiencies in the literature are of prime concern. Sadly enough, these gaps 
are many. The review is followed by a survey of current practices in voca- 
tional education and manpower training. The intent is to define the great 
American enterprise of vocational education and to identify its strong and 
weak components. Following this survey is a discussion of the state of the 
art in vocational education and manpower information systems. This forms a 
necessary prelude to an analysis of the impact of vocational education and 
manpower training on the labor market, and to the conclusions of the' report. 
Recommendations are made concerning program evaluation, local accountability 
for vocational education, routes to employment. State supervision of local 
programs, information systems, and the need for new types of impact studies. 

See Also: 0150 LEGISLATION 



JOB CHARACTERISTICS, PEUSONAL INTI- RESTS, AND RE5^P0NSE DISPOSITION OF INCUIl- 
BENTS AS RELATED TO JOB SATISFACTION. Calitz, Coenraad J,; And Otners. 
Purdue University, Lafayette, III, Occupational Research Center. Oct 1974. 
70 p. (ED 107 939), EDRS itlce, :fF $.7^1, IIC $3.32. 

The study employs stepwise regression analysis to relate work and total job 
satisfaction with i:ue following measures: job characteristics as reflected 
by job dimension scores and work quality dimensions, both being based on the 
Position Analysis Questionnaire; job-related interests expressed by job 
incumbents, as measured by the Job Activity Preference Questionnaire; the 
match between incumbents' job characteristics and their expressed job 
interests; and general affect, measured by a response disposition scalo. 
Data were obtained from 407 workers in 29 jobs (nine management and 20 non- 
management) in two telephone companies. Results showed significant correla- 
tion between the above measures and both satisfaction criteria, with consis- 
tently better predictions of work satisfaction than total satisfaction. 
Also, correlations were higher and predictions better for management jobs 
than for non--management jobs. When response disposition was partialled out 
from work satisfaction, predictions did not change significantly. The re- 
sults support the hypothesis that work content, personal interests, and the 
match between worker interests and job characteristics have a significant 
relationship to job satisfaction. Twenty statistical tables are included, 
as are four appendixes, whi^ch include biographical and questionnaire data, 
the job Activity Preference' Questionnaire , the Job Description Index, and 
the Response Disposition Questionnaire. 

See Also: 1160 Psychological, Personality Factors 

Creativity - Particioant Characteristics 
Self Actualization - SelfGrowth 
Attitude Change 

LEARNING A LIVING ACROSS THE NATIONA: VOLUME III. PART 1: NARRATIVE REPORT. 
PROJECT BASELINE THIRD NATIONAL REPORT. BASELINE YEAR: 1972-73 (MSCAL YE\R 
1973). Lee, Arthur M. Northern Arizona University, Flagstaff, AZ. Project 
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Baseline. Nov 1974. 108 p. (ED 099 684), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $5. 70* 



A narrative description of enrollments, coses, and other detail, the document 
represents the first of a two-part national report of vocational education 
and manpower training during the school year 1972-73. The Project Baseline 
study, the third national report, presents the developments of Federal assis- 
tance progr^ims throughout the nation and focuses attention on trends in 
vocational education and manpower training over the three-year period 1970-71 
through 1972-73. The statistical tables, upon which the study's conclusions 
were based, are presented in part two of the report. Findings related to 
enrollment growth reveal: (1) vocational education was still expanding in 
1972-73, (2) growth is uneven — there is little indication of movement toward 
national equity over a three-year period, and (3) the 1972-73 growth rate 
dropped^ to its lov;est point since 1962-63. Project Baseline research re- 
garding fiscal policy at Federal and State levels indicate diminishing finan- 
cial support resulting from inflation and other factors. Research also indi- 
cated that Federal and State reporting policies are limited and in need of 
re-examination. Three appendixes offer a resume of all the national tables 
in part two, critical professional opinions, and suggestions. 

590 LEARNING A LIVING ACROSS THE NATION: VOLUME III, PART 2: STATISTICAL ALMANAC. 
PROJECT BASELINE THIRD NATIONAL REPORT. BASELINE YEAR: 1972-73 (FISCAL YEAR 
1973). LeCi Arthur M. Northern Arizona University, Flagstaff, AZ. Project- 
Baseline. Nov 1974. 210 p. (ED 099 685), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $10.78. 

The second of a two-part national report on vocational education and manpower 
training during the school year 1972-73, the document provides 130 statis- 
tical tables and six matrices upon v/hich the study's conclusions were based. 
A narrative description of the findings is presented in part one. The Pro- 
ject Baseline studv, the third national report, presents the developments of 
Federal assistance pro,:;rams in manpower training and vocational education 
throughout the nation and focuses on trends during the period 1970-71 through 
1972-73. Section one contains the matrices of definitions and the tables 
based on data collected in 1972^73. Section two includes new tables not 
previously shown in Volumes One and Two of the Baseline reports and tables 
based on partial data not available in all States. Section three includes 
tables based on the data collected in the past three years. Comparisons are 
made between the years by States and by areas of concern. Included are enroll 
iments, expenditures, completions, and placements for both vocational educa- 
tion and manpower traininf^. Section four offers the 1972^73 results of a 
national experiment in collecting and analyzing non-aggregate data from State 
and local educational agencies. The section's data is illustrative and not 
intended for informational purposes. 

591 LONG TERM FOLLOW-THROUGH OF PARTICIPANTS IN THE VERMONT EXPERIMENTAL AND 
DEMONSTRATION PROJECT. Cashinan, John R. ; Mattson, Robert E. Vermont State 
Employment Service, Montpelier. VT. Department of Employment Security. 

Dec 1974. 67 p. (DLMA 82-48-70-30-18), NTIS price, $3.00* (ED 109 401), 
EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $3.32. 

The report describes a Vermont project begun in 1970 and designed to assess 
the long term value of the Special Work Project (SWP), or Public Service 
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Emp3oyiiiant , as a vehicle for providing transitional employment to unemployed 
members of low income families with children receiving public aid. The 
study attempted to contact and interview the 609 participants who had coitt- 
pleted or terminated Special Work Training prior to June, 19^3, in order to 
determine their employment status and public aid recipient status at 9, 12, 
18, 24, and 30 months subsequent to SI^TP. At each follow- through contact, 
completers were significantly more likely to be employed than were termina- 
tors (69% of completers versus 44% of terminators). Among all 486 trainees 
located and interviewed, there was a significant decrease in persons receiv* 
ing public assistance, from 58/! to 32%, between the time of entry into SWP 
training and the follow- thro ugh contact nine months subsequent to training. 
The study also describes hourly wage experience over time, types of employ- 
ment, characteristics of trainees, and trainees' perception of project value. 
Twenty-two detailed tables are included, and additional project data is 
appended. 

See Also: 1100 ADULT LEARNING CHARACTERISTICS 

Concept Formation Visual Percepcion 

MAI^POWER EVALUATION: VULNERABLE BUT USEFUL. Killingsworth , Charles C. In 
Monthly Labor Review , Vol. 98, No. 4. April 1975. pp. 48-51. 

Most of the evaluations of institutional training under the Manpower Devel- • 
opment and Training Act are highly favorable. Negative criticism, however, 
emphasize the uncertainties in these studies and displacement effects of 
the programs. The article answers these criticisms. 

See Also: 4300 EVALUATION 



593 THE PAY-OFF TO JOB SEARCH: THE EXPERIENCE OF WIN TERMINEES. FINAL REPORT. 
Pacific Training and Technical Assistance Corporation, Berkeley, OA. June 
14, 1974. 56 p. (ED 098 434), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $3.32. 

The document reports on a study to determine which job search ru^dia are most 
effective for Work Incentive Pro-ram (WIN) clientele and, in particular, 
whether job placement services associated with WIN program structures are 
superior in pay-off to othe'r search media. Following the introduction, which 
summarizes the findings, there are four chapters: (1) a description and anal- 
ysis of labor force attachment; (2) a description of job search activities 
and pay-off; (3) an analysis of job search pay-offs; and (4) a retrospective 
impact evaluation of WIN I. Data on current labor force status, obstacles to 
employment, recent employment, search patterns, comparisons of search pat- 
terns, determinants of job status, weekly wages, job tenure, and expected 
earnings are tabulated and discussed. Findings are reported relating to the 
participation of WIN terminees in the labor market and job search character- 
istics of WIN terminees. 

See Also: 5230 Adult Basic Education - General 

594 PHASE 2~0PTIMIZING THE BENEFITS OF NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS PROJECTS FOR 
RURAL YOUTH: A FOLLOW UP STUDY OF 1144 YOUInIG' ADULTS . Miles, Guy H. ; And 
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Others. North Star Research and Development Institute, Minneapolis, Ml^. 
1969. 360 p, (PB 185 881), NTIS. 



Phase two of the report on the Neighborhood Youth Corps (NTC) is aimed at 
finding whether systematic relationships exist between identifiable defi- 
ciencies in the rural community and the occupational and social adjustment 
of rural youth. MC^ designed for rural and urban communities to keep 
youth in schools, was studied in phase one through a literature survey and 
-'.xtensive field work and, in phase two, through a study of 18 counties in 
11 north central States selected on the basis of income, population densi- 
ties, and outmigration rates. Prom questionnaires mailed to a random 
sample of 1,211 rural and 367 urban students (with 476 rural and 167 urban 
respondents ) it was found that rhose who had previously lived in smaller 
cities or county seat towns adjusted easily to cities; women adjusted more 
easily than men; those from more isolated areas preferred to remain in 
urban areas; high school dropouts adjusted poorly to urban living; and 
successful adjustment depended on reasons for outmigration. Data from the 
student sample, rural community surveys, and rural education characteristics 
are summarized and results tabulated. Recommendations are to redefine and 
broaden: the population to be ser/ed, tne NYC administration, program ob- 
jectives, the term "disadvantaged,** ?r.d services. 

See Also: 1160 Psychological, Personality Factors 

Creativit:y - Participant Characteristics 
Self Actualization - Self Growth 
Attitude Change 
22 30 Rural Communities 

595 A PROJECT TO DETERMINE THE EMPLOYABILITY OF EPILEPTICS. FINAL REPORT. EPI- 
HAB Phoenix, Inc., AZ. May 1971. 29 p. (PB-214 225), NTIS price, MF $1.45, 
HC $3.00. 



A demonstration projer.t (1958-1961) was conducted to establish that a self- 
sustaining workshop f c r epileptics can maintain itself competitively and 
be a viable rehabilitc tive setting for the epileptic midway between one 
employable in private industry and one employable only in a sheltered work- 
shop. An EPI-HAB project in Phoenix, Arizona, successfully employed 140 
epileptics. Significant findings were: high equality epileptic workman- 
ship can be achieved through proper training; proper training actually im- 
proves self-confidence and reduces seizures; entrance into private induscry 
is most assured when initiated by epileptic. Abundant financial tables and 
time lost data substantiate the project's conclusions. 

See Also: 5025 Physically Disabled 
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596 REHABILITATION CLIENT SUSTENTION: A LONGITUDINAL STUDY. WISCONSIN STUDIES 
IN VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, Gay, Dennis A.; And Others. VJisconsin 
University, l-Iadison, WI. Regioaal Rehabilitation Research Institute. • 
Available f rom Universit-' of Wisconsin, RRRI - 3rd Floor, 415 West Oilman 
St., Madison, WI 53706 (Free). 1971. 76 p. 

Longitudinal studies of disabled persons are relatively uncoiranon, and 
studies which have measured objective^ly the degree to which the disabled 
sust:ain their level of functioning after rehabilitation are nonexistent. 
This study investigated the concept of sustention as it relates to the pro- 
vision of rehabilitation services. Based on a longitudinal model, a proce- 
dure was developed to assess sustention levels and to study possible rela- 
tionships' between sustention and selected client and rehabilitation process 
variables. The study considered vocational indices of rehabilitation suc- 
cess, as well as social indicators such as family life, community activi- 
ties, and self-'perception. 

See Also: 0950 ADULT EDUCATION RESEARCH 



597 A STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF SHIFT OPERATIONS ON STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT IN ELEC- 
* TRONICS TRAINING. Johnson, F. F., Jr. (AD-726 525), NTIS price, $.95, 
HC $3.00. June 1971. 122 p. 

Although it was demonstrated that the student's on ni.rjht-shif t training did 
not perform as well as did their fellow students nn other shifts, empirical 
evidence indicated that: multi-shift training was , successful. The study 
suggests that the undesirable features of night-shift training can be 
mitigated by assigning students tc the shift -that would take advantage of 
their individual strengths. Other conclusions suggest that the careful 
management of facilities would further increase learning efficiency by 
insuring good rest and study facilities as well as providing a more stimu- 
lating classroom environment. 

-See Also: 1120 Mental, Perceptual Abilities 

Aptitude - Ability Identification - Tests 



598 TRAINING AJ^D DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS: InTHAT LEAimiNG AND RESEARCH HAVE TO OFFER, 
Schneier, Craig Eric. In Personnel Journal, Vol. 53, No. 4. April 197A. 
pp. 288-93, 300. 

The principles and findings from learning theory and research are presented 
to publicize the scope of the learning literature applicable to training 
and development activities, and are grouped in seven categories. 

See Also: 0950 .ADULT EDUCATION RESEARCH 
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TRAINING BLIND PERSONS TO WORK AS TAXPAYER SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES FOR INTERNAL 
RF7ENUE SERVICE. FINAL REPORT OF A DEMONSTRATION PROJECT (MARCH 1967-MAY 
1971). Knoch, Elmo A,, Jr.; Ward, Allan L. Arkansas Enterprises for the Blind, 
Inc., Little Rock, AR, May 1971, 99 p. (PB-210-696) , NTIS price, NF $.95, 
see catalog for hardcopy price. 

This report describes a A-year demonstration project conducted by the Arkansas 
Enterprises for the Blind to determine the feasibility of training blind 
persons to work as taxpayer service representatives for the Internal Revenue 
Service, During the period (1967-1971), 10 training classes were completed. 
Trainees were placed in job positions in 32 states. At least 90 percent of 
them raised their income or status over their former position as a result of 
the training. 

See Also: 5025 Physically Disabled 

TRAINING PRIVATE INDUSTRY., lacobelli, J, L, Available from U. S. Depart- 
ment ox Labor, -A^ashington , DC ($.35),' Manpower Research Monograph, No. 2. 
1971. 20 p, 

A survey to ascertain employers' practices in hiring and training of labor, 
skill shortages, manpower planning and the impact of government training 
programs and federal financial incentives. Employers considered it their 
prerogative to train the regular workforce, but even in skill shortages were 
reluctant to train disadvantaged labor, considering it unprofitable unless 
the government bore a major part of the cost. The government role was seen 
to lie in national coordination and financial assistance. Informal learning 
on the job was the commonest training, only large companies had extensive 
training .programs . Most manufacturers train only when compelled by manpower 
shortages. A large majority had no manpower forecasting policy. Thus, the 
roles of government and industry should be clearly defined, especially in 
respect -.of disadvantaged labor. There is a lack of data on training acti- 
vities and manpower planning. Private industry pays little attention to 
forecastin;_, or training and tiiere is a strong case for greater federal 
involvement , 

See Also: 3013 On-the-job 

VOCATIONAL EVALUATION' OF THE CULTURALLY DISADVANTAGED: A COMPARATIVE INVES- 
TIGxMION OF THE JEVS (JEWISH EMPLOY;IEMT AND VOCATIONAL SERVICE) SYSTEM AInID A 
MODEL-BASED SYSTEM. Wadolsky, Julian M./ Auburn University, AL. Department 
of Vocational and Adult Education. Aug^l973, 119 p. (ED 101 203), EDRS 
price, MP $, 76, HC $5. 70, 

The purpose of: this study was to compare the overall effectiveness of a 
vocational education system designed specifically for a culturally ' disad- 
vantaged population (in this case the Jewish Employment and Vocational Ser- 
vice (JEVS) System) with a model-based system incorporating the techniques 
and procedures normally employed by vocational evaluators in rehabilitation 
facilities. The data generated by the study consisted of the types of 
recommendations and disposition made for the 65 clients at followup inter- 
vals of 3 and IS months after completion. The model-based system was more 



productive in developing vocational recommendations and a higher percentage 
of clients attained and maintained gainful employment ovsr a short time. 
Eight conclusions are offered relating to the applicability and limitations 
of the two systems viith respect to culturally disadvantaged clients. Three 
recommendations are made, based upon the results of the study. A biblio- 
graphy, and the biographical, evaluation, and followup forms used in t\\e 
study are appended. 

602 VOQMIONAL FISHERIES EDUCATION WORKSHOP PROCEEDINGS (PORTLAND, OREGON, APRIL 
18, 1973). Oregon State University, Corvallis, OR. Extension Service, 
Marine Advisory Program. April 19, 1973. 51 p. (COM'73-11858) , NTIS price, 
MF $1.A5, HC S3. 50. 

This publication is a conpilation of nine studies presented at the Vocational 
Fisheries Education Workshop where commercial fishermen, educators, govern- 
ment officials, and extension agents were gathered for examination of the 
subject of vocational fisheries training. The studies dealt with com.mercial 
fisheries and current training programs. An appendix provides a list of 
marine technology and commercial fisheries schools. 

603 WOMEN IN VOCATIOl.^AL EDUCATION: PROJECT BASELINE SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT. Steele, 
Marilyn. Northern Arizona University, Flagstaff, AZ. Project Baseline. 

Oct 30, 1974. 154 p. (ED 099 689), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $8.24. 

Reviewing the current status of women in vocational education, the studv 
deternines whether there is a cause-effect relationship between school 
practices and limited job options for women in the world of work. According 
to a review' and analysis of available data, schools at all levels are opt^rat-- 
tn^ separate vocational education programs for women. Limiting girls to 
traditional, female-intensive offerings perpetuates and contributes to 
restricted job opportunities and lower earnings for women graduates. Al- 
though women comprise 55.5 percent of total vocational education enrollments 
and -two-thirds of all secondary vocational enrollments, they are concentrated 
in non-wage-earning home economics and in health and office occupations, 
fields in which they are most prevalent in the world of work. Findings re- 
lated to current status of women in the world of work, of vocational-techni- 
cal education for females, sexism in society and education, and staff re- 
lated problems for women in education are tabulated and discussed. Affirma- 
tive Action for v/omen in education is reviewed in the light of Federal 
legislation. Implications for change and recommendations are presented, and 
an appendix lists availability of regulations and guidelines for Affirmative 
Action. 

See Also: 4655 Education of Women 
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604 TEE APPLICATION OF DACUM IN RETRAINING AND POST^SEC INDARf CURRICULUM 

DEVELOPMENT. Sinnett, William E. - Humber College of Applied Arts and Tech- 
nology, Toronto (Ontario) ^ RANDA Division. Nov 1974. 245 p. (ED 106 
479), EDRS price, MF $,76, HC $12,05. 

The document is intended to expand and clarify the DACUM (Developing a Cur- 
riculum) process and product. As a process, it is a group analysis of a 
particular job or subject area; as a product, it is one or two sheets of 
paper showing a skill profile for a job or subject area which can serve as a 
curriculum outline or plan. The document consists of the following sections: 
(1) a re\iew of current literature dealing with front end analysis; (2) 
DACUM as iL is currently being implemented; (3) the DACUM procedural manual; 
(4) DACUM chart information classified by 20 general subject areas or job 
designations and presented in the document in card file format, each card 
specifying subject/designation, level, title, developer, terminal perform- 
ance objectives, and other coded information; (5) advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the system; and (6) an epilogue, consisting of comments, coding 
system information, bibliography, and list of contributors. Appended ma- 
terials include a sample DACUM chart, a task certification record, and. an 
updated list of 204 DACUM.charts offering the name of each program and its 
developer. (The charts referred to in (4) above, are available from DEX 
/_DACUM Chart Exchange^/, 20 Railside Road, Toronto, Ontario M3A 1A4,) 

See Also: 5235 ABE - Curriculum, instructional materials 

605 LEARI^ING CURVES IN THE EVALUATION OF INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEMS, KnoLt, M. T. 

In Industrial Training International , Vol. 7, No. 12. Dec 1972. pp. 372-374. 

The author is Senior Training Officer, Avon Cosmetics Ltd, This was the 
first evalua:ion of a training scheme for assembling and packaging cosmetics. 
New operators were trained on a training line supervised by an experienced' 
instructor. The study intended to produce learning curves for several manual 
operations. Learning curves were obtained for a control group of trainees 
on a normal production line doing several different jobs. The trainees were 
always first on the line, to work at their own speed. After brief instruc- 
tion in the whole tasks, the trainees' performances were measured at regular 
intervals and learning curves drawn. The method was repeated for trainees 
on the training line. Their learning curves reached an asymptote rather than 
rising steeply to reach the speed of the training line. To analyze these 
results, variables were identified. One obvious variable between the control 
group and the training line in this experiment was the speed of the line. If 
evaluation is designed to improve end result performance variables, an opti- 
mum instructional system must be found: this may not be a total of optimum 
conditions for each part of the system. Learning curve? can be an important 
method in this evaluation. 
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606 PREDICTING LEAJINING TIME FOR MANUAL OPERATORS. Allemandy, Kenneth B, 
In Training Officer, Vol. 9, No. 11. Nov 1973. pp. 330-333. 



This is the first half of a dissertation about .a method of predicting the 
learning time required for tasks consisting of manual skills and is mainly 
concerned with the fields of production, production planning, and operator 
training. The article will be continued in the December issue- 
See Also:' 1100 ADULT LEARNING CHARACTERISTICS 

Concept Formation Visual Perception 



6550 Unskilled, Low Aptitude, Disadvantaged 

607 DECISION-MAKING IN THE WORK INCENTIVE PROGRAM. FINAL REPORT. Reid, William 
J.J Ed.; Smith, Audrey D. , Ed. Chicago University, Illinois School of Social 
Service Administration. Mar 1972. 225 p, (ED 064 520), EDRS price, MF 
$.76, HC $10.78. 

This study explored the nature, of decisions concerning program entry, train-' 
ing component, continuation in the program, job choice, and child care ar- 
rangements. The participants were 151 caseworkers, 318 Aid for Dependent 
Children (AFDC) mothers referred to or participating in one of three Work 
Incentive (WIN) programs, and 121 WIN team members. To investigate the 
factors affecting the decisions, 'the processes that produced them, and the 
respondents' evaluations of the decisions and decision-making process, 
structured interviews were held with caseworkers, clients, and team members 
in Chicago, Cleveland, and Detroit. Analysis of interview data revealed 
that the caseworker's decision to refer a client to WIN seemed most strongly 
influenced by her perception of the client's motivation. The majority of 
the AFDC women thought they would be pressured or penalized in some way if 
they did not participate in WIN. Despite this feeling of pressure, 90 per- 
cent indicated they were "pleased" or '''very pleased" over their referral to 
WIN. WIN team members were in agreement that the other staff members were 
their most useful source in acquiring information to help them do their jobs. 
These and other major results are discussed. 

608 DETERMINANTS OF TURNOVER IN TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR THE DISADVANTAGED. 
Shlensky, Bertram C. In Personnel Administration , Vol. 35, No, 2. Mar/ 
Apr 1972. pp. 53-61. 



The most apparent involvement of private industry in manpower programs to 
aid the disadvantaged has been through the National Alliance of Businessmen's 
JOBS program. Despite expenditure of over $100 million, the impact of the 
program is unclear. The major dilemma facing the program has been the high 
turnover of trainees. Only 40% of all hirees in funded programs had remained 
in the program as of January .1970. A study was made of turnover causes in 
six funded JOBS programs. The companies were a bank, an insurance company, 
an electronic manufacturer, an aerospace firm, a utility company, and a 
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retail grocery chain. The results of the study indicate that many of the 
problems encountered by the firms result from the failure to examine pro- 
grams from the systems perspective. Firms frequently emphasize- selection , 
training, or job development at the expense of other aspects. The success 
of a program is dependent on the strength of its weakest link. The most: 
important psychological cost experienced by the trainees was the necessity 
to acquire appropriate work habits. . Clothes, transportation, and personal 
problems were further costs. Work in menial jobs, welfare, and family pro- 
vide alternative sources of support for the poor, and an analysis of indi- 
vidual, wage, and company variables regressed on a dummy turnover variable 
shows that psychological cost-benefit differences explain a4% of the variance 
in turnover. 



EDUCATING THE EMPLOYED DISADVANTAGED FOR UPGRADING. A REPORT ON RHiEDIAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAxMS IN THE PAPER INDUSTRY. Rowan, Richard L. ; Northrup, 
Herbert R. Pennsylvania University, Philadelphia, PA. Wharton School'of 
Finance and Commerce. Available from H. R. Northrup, Director, University 
of Pennsylvania, Industrial Research Unit, Wharton School of Finance and 
Com}Tierce, Philadelpha, PA 19104 ($5.95). 1972. 183 p. 

This study is an attempt to determine the impact of adult basic education 
programs on the upward mobility of disadvantaged workers. The programs 
studied were utilized by Southern paper companies to increase the promotion 
potential of Negroes who were originally employed for unskilled jobs without 
opportunities for advancement. The study found that the programs promised 
more than they could deliver and that there was no relation between the 
taking of courses, test scores, and job advancement. The few disadvantaged 
Negroes who completed the courses showed little improvement in arithmetic 
and virtually none in reading. Programed teaching methods were unsuccessful, 
and the packaged courses disregarded the trainees' cultural characteristics. 



EVALUATION OF PROGRAMS TO FACILITATE EFFECTIVE PERFORl-IANCE OF THE DIS^vD- 
VANTAGED WORKER. Holley, William H, , Jr. In Training and Devel opment 
Journal , Vol. 27, No. 2. Feb 1973. pp. 18-21 



THE IMPACT OF URBAN WIN PROGRAMS. FINAL REPORT. Pacific Training and 
Technical Assistance Corporation, Berkelev, CA. May 5, 1972. 100 p PB- 
210-469), NTIS price, MF $.65, See catal og for hardcopy price. 

The focus of the report is on the record and potential c^r urban Work Incen- 
tive^ (WIN) programs for improving the status of disadvantaged workers. The 
single most important observation is that WIN program efforts have no signi- 
ficant impact on the number or quality of jobs attained by the disadvantaged. 
These indices of program output are almost entirely dependent on labor mar- 
ket parameters over which WIN has no control. Nevertheless, WIN efforts are 
instrumental in raising educational levels and vocational skills, outputs 
which yield immediate satisfaction to program participants and which also 
enhance job prosprcts when labor markets improve. The study is based on 
2-year cbservaiiions in 32 urban areas and includes reconniendations for pro- 
gram design. 

See Also: 2240 Urban Environments 
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512 IMPACT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCx\TION AND I-IANPOWER TRAINING ON TARGET POPULATIONS: 
ETHNIC CROUPS, THE DISADV.VNTAGED, HANDICAPPED, UNEMPLOYED, AND UNEMPLOYABLE 
ADULTS. PROJECT BASELINE SUPPLDIENTAL REPORT. Wall, James E. 'Northern 
Arizona University, Flagstaff, AZ, Project Baseline. July 31, 197A, 54 p, 
(ED 099 686), EDRS price, MP $.76, HC $3.32. 

One of a series of special repcrr? issued by Project Baseline, a national 
study of vocatic'Tial education ar\c: manpower training, the study attempts to 
deteraine whet zhe disadvant.ar. -.id and handicapped have been served by the 
Vocational Edu ..on Act of 196 ;. "he Amendments of 1968, and subsequent 
le.c,islati6n. report is base ju a review of Project Baseline, 450 

Educational Rc;?^ai'ch Information Center documents, government documents, 
and other primary sources. Pro'/iding a prototype for delineating program 
impact, tiie basic components of a delivery systea model are described: (1) 
policy establishment and decision making; (2) development, organization, and 
management of curricalums; (3) identification and recruitment of persons 
into training pr^^^.rams; (4) diagnostic procedures for identifying and asses- 
sing individual problems; (5) supportive, services, and (6) program evaluation 
.strategies and techniques. Program impact is discussed in relationship to 
policy, curriculum strategies, identification and recruitment strategies, 
diagnostic procedures, supportive services, and program evaluation strate- 
gies. A brief summary of projects %y States shows the diversity of programs. 
Finally, recommendations are proposed focusing on the need for more programs 
for the disadvantaged and handicapped, personnel training, the development of 
an individualized instruction program, and the need to develop guidelines for 
interagency cooperation. 

613 JOB TRAINING: "^.^E WIN PROGRAM FOR WELFARE MOTHERS. Smith, Georgina M, 

Rut-ers, the State University, New Brunswick, NJ. Institute of Management 
and Labor Relations. Mar 1''72. 201 p. (ED 074 319), EDRS price, MF $.76, 
HC ?10.78. 

lA^cal results of the Work Incentive (VJIN) program, the first nationv/ide 
employment program with the clear objective of serving female heads of 
families, are reported on. Two WIN projects operating in labor markets of 
different characteristics — one relatively stable and prosperous, the other 
subject to seasonal fluctuation but showing some sign of employment growth — 
were chosen for study. These were Paterson and Asbury Park, NJ. An exam- 
ination of file data for all female participants active in November 1969 
was conducted no analyze the employment impact of the program at the two 
sites. A control group of 40 non-participants was organized to determine 
what would happen to those not enrolled in the program. Results include: 
(1) a substantial evidence of occupational upgrading among participants, 
and (2) improved attitude and self-concept among participants. Recommenda- 
tions are included. 

See Also: 4655 Education of Women 



614 LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION OF MALE YOUTHS LIVING IN LOW- INCOME URBAN AREAS. 
Leigh, Duane E. In Industrial and Labor Relations Review , Vol. 27, No. 2, 
. Jan 1974. pp. 242-248. 
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Regression results are presented for white and nonwhite racial groups. The 
results indicate that the participation rates of both white and nonwhite 
male youths respond similarly^ to intercity differences in nominal wage rates 
and extent of Job training. However, nonwliite groups are more sensitive to 
the age-race specific unemployment rate. 

615 A LONGITUDINAL STbT)Y OF WIN DROPOUTS: PROGRAM AND POLICY DUPLICATIONS. 

Fli^'AL REPORT- Franklin, David S. University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, CA. Regional Research Institute in Social Welfare. Available fron 
Regional Research Institute in Social Welfare, School of Social V7ork, Univ-^ 
erslcy of Southern California, University Park, Los Angeles, CA 9r'007. 
Apr 19;2, 210 p. (ED Ou7 A73), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $10.78, 

California established its Work Incentive . (WIN) program to help enrollees 
earn an income sufficient to free them and their families from dependency on 
welfare. In evaluating the effectiveness of the program, this study sought 
to determine why enrollees terminate prematurely from their program and 
discontinue th^:' cmployab.1 lity plans. The study also analyzes personal 
attributes and history of the enrollee as they bear upon his decision-making 
process. Based on three interviews with each of the 360 active WIN partici- 
pants, findings of the study include: (1) initially 61 percent of the enrol- 
lees stated they had a job goal, (2) proportionately, the males and the mar- 
rieds were absent from the program twice as often as the females and the not 
qiarrieds, (3) a direct linear relationship exists between the enrollee's 
clear understanding of his objective and job goal and his retention in the 
program, and (4) at the time of the third interview, questions about the 
clarity of job goal, satisfaction with it, and how it compared with prior 
jobs failed to distinguish dropouts from those who remained. , Also included 
in this report are recominendat ions and related discussions. 

See Also: 1700 Retention . 

5230 Adult Basic Education - General 

616 A MODEL PROGRAM TO INSTRUCT MANPOWER TRAINING PERSONNEL IN THE SELECTION 
- AND APPLICATION OF REJ4EDIAL INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS TO MEET INDIVIDUAL 
TRAINEE NEEDS. PHASE I REPORT. Technical Education Research Center, Cam- 
bridge, MA. June 1972. IIA p, (ED 072 316), EDRS price, HF $.76, HC 
$5.70. 

The long-range goal of this program was to develop a sufficient number of 
qualified personnel to establish and operate Individualized Manpower Train- 
ing (IMT) systems for disadvantaged and handicapped youths and adults. The 
objectives were to: (1) develop instructional materials and procedures using 
a programmed instructional process; (2) train several groups of administra- 
tors, counselors, and teachers who are involved in on-going Manpower programs 
to use an IMT system in basic remedial education; (3) develop prototype ma- 
terials for a mechanical occupational cluster, which will integrate the pre- 
vocational and occupational plan with basic remedial education in a total. 
IMT system; and (A) conduct a continuous monitoring of the staff training 
program during development, assess its impact, and provide observational 
analysis factors which appear to be related to the success of program imple- 
mentation. The products and materials prepared during the project were 
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either completely developed or modified to fit in the IMT system. The IMT 
system staff were provided individualized staff training courses in the use 
of basic remedial guides in establishing : individualized basic remedial 
instruction in learning resource centers;; ih developing a diagnostic profile 
for each trainee; in developing an individual training pl,an for each one; 
and in evaluating the progress of the trainees. The products prepared were 
printed materials (5 guides and 1 programmed lesson) and tape-slide, jnodules.' 
The findings of the project clearly demonstrate that it is possible to train 
staff to establish and operate an IMT system within^ a short time by use of 
individualized instruction. 

See Also: 2735 Coaching, Individual Instruction, Tutoring 
5230 Adult Basic Education - General 



617 PUBLIC SERVICE JOBS AND TRANSITIONAL EMPLOYMENT: AN ANALYSIS OF THE VERMONT 
EXPERIMENTAL AND DEMONSTRATION PROJECT. Craft, James A. Pittsburgh Univer- 
sity, Pittsburgh, PA. Feb 1974. 207 p. NTIS (DLMA-92-42--72-29) . (ED 089 
131), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $10.76 

The three year Vermont Experimental and Demonstration Project, spousored by 
Manpower Administration, was designed to provide basic empirical data "^^pn the 
feasibility and usefulness of public service employment as a manpower tool" 
to provide transitional employment opportunities for low income unemployed 
and welfare recipients. Data was collected on client characteristics accord- 
ing to sex as to demography, educational level, employment, experience, 
income, and welfare statistics. Eighty-four percent of the project clients 
were placed in three major job types — service, clerical, and professional/ 
technical/managerial (to a lesser extent, structural jobs) with educational 
and hospital/health type employers; service jobs were the largest i. ingle type 
of occupational category. Those client*^ v/ho received welfare generally were 
sliorter term clients receiving modest welfare payments. Data analysis indi- 
cated a relatively high transition rate for client and good job retention and 
welfare reduction for transitioners versus non-cransitioners . Conclusions 
from this study were that public service employment appears useful as a mean 
of obtaining steady primary employment and was most effective with clients 
having better work histories and less welfare time. 

618 REASONS FOR INCOME AND EMPLOYMENT DIFFERENTIALS IN CHICAGO, REPORT PREPARED 
FOR ILLINOIS INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL POLICY. Brunner, Gerti L. Rand Corpora- 
tion, Santa Monica, CA. Mar 1973. 47 p. (ED 089 133), EDRS price, MF 
$.76, HC $1.95. 

The effect of training programs on the income and employment duration of low- 
income residents of Chicago has-been examined through data drawn from the 
1969 Urban Employment Survey, which reflects differences in such factors as 
age, race, sex, level of education, occupation, and industry or employment 
and contains information about participation in conventional and poverty-type 
training programs. The study indicated high correlation between income and 
employment and level of education: the earnings of blacks and of women were 
suL;3tantially lower than of white males (after controlling for level of 
educational attainment, occupation, and industry of employment). Participa- 
tion is conventional and poverty-type training programs had not raised 
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trainees' income above those of nonparticlpants and had no significant 
effect upon eniploymtint uui'ation. However, it cannot be concluded that 
participants received no benefit, since comparisons were not made for pre- 
and post-training earnings and employment duratioh. Two major areas in 
need of emphasis were identified as the increasing of skill levels and 
eliminating racial barriers to upward mobility. Thus far, training prop,rams 
have not proven an adequate substitu.te for formal education, and further 
research is needed on the restructuring of school programs to iiu: -ease the 
proportion of scudents completing high school. 

THE ROLE OF INDUSTRY IN TRAINING THE HARD CORE UNEMPLOYED. Siegel, Jerome. 
A paper presented at the annual meeting of the Metropolitan Chapter, Human 
Factors Society (April 1970). 16 p. (ED 102 358), EDRS price, MF $.76, 
HC $1.58. 

A project of the Riverside Research Institute (RRI) provided training for 10 
hard core unemployed for one year in four vocational skills; computer peri- 
pheral equipment operators, electronics technicians, machine operators, and 
draftsmen. Selection was based on at least an eighth grade verbal and nume- 
rical achievement level, tests, and interviews. Major components of the pro- 
gram v/ere: orientation to the program; on-the-job training in all skill 
areas; job related basic education with additional mathematics; personal and 
vocational counseling; and sensitivity training of RRI employees. An evalua- 
tion indicated that the primary program objective, to provide skills training 
and a job opportunity to someone who ordinarily would hot have had this 
chance, had been clearly satisfied. Success was also indicated by evalua- 
tions in the areas of personnel turnover (six of the 10 were still employed 
one year after the program and two left t attend college on full tuition 
scholarships); rate of learning; job performance; and adjustment to working 
environment (progress in this area was extremely slow, but there were gradual 
improvements in absentee and lateness records and in diminution of time spent 
with counselors). 

See Also: 1750 Counseling, Guidance 



A SELF-HELP PROGRAM FOR ONE PARENT HOUSEHOLDS. FINAL REPORT. Wolf, Abraham. 
Associates for Research, Philadelphia, PA. Gcience Center. May 1971- 87 p. 
(ED 106 -'^73), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $4.43. 

This is a final progress report on a two-year project that developed a basic 
and clerical skills training system for women from AFDC (Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children) households that included the establishment of' a company 
employing former trainees. The following were important components: compre- 
hensive education; a day-care facility; individualized learning; evaluation 
and recording; counseling; incentives, and work transition. An overview of 
the project is found in the introduction. The personnel subsystem section 
covers recruiting, screening, intake procedures, and demographic and attend- 
ance data. The secretarial section focuses on the clerical and GED prepara- 
tion and student performance data. The child development section includes a 
description of the day-care center and its objectives and activities in adci- 
tion to data on attendance and the characteristics of users and nonusers. 
The marketing section explains the following goals: to provide semi-protected 
work experience for work transition cases; to i)erpetuate training programs; 
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and to provide jobs, salaries, and advancement opportunities.. The evalua- 
tion section offers a description and analysis of the evaluating procedures, 
using questionnaire responses as well as demographic, process, and criterion 
instrumentation, and responoes are appended. 

See Also: 4655 Education of Women 

SOME FACTORS AFFECTING EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF DISADVANTAGED YOUTHS. 
Roberts, Merkley. In Industr ial and Labor Relations Review , Vol. 25, No. 3. 
Apr 1972. pp. 376-382. ~ 

A sample of 195 We^; :o males aged 18 to 25 dravm from 521 applicants to. a 
pre-apprenticeship outreach program. Employment and earnings data for the 
12 months before application and .for the 12 test months after training or 
after application were collected in 1969 for the 110 program completers, 20 
dropouts, and 95 rejected applicants.^ Test year "employment and earnings 
were the dependent variables, and tKe 14 independent factor input variables 
in the regression analysis include'^lO socioeconomic background variables and 
four training-related variables. Surprisingly, prior work experience was 
found to have a negative effect on test-year earnings. The regression coef- 
ficients of all the other variables all fall below the .10 level of signifi- 
cance. The results suggest that employment and earnings of disadvantaged 
youths can be improved and human capital can be increased by selective 
recruitment, training, and placement. 



A STUDY OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF SELECTED OUT-OF-SCHOOL NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH 
CORPS PROGRAMS (A STUDY OF SELECTED NYC-1 PROJECTS). George Washington Univ- 
ersity, Washington, DC. Social Research Group. Apr 1971. 604 p. (ED 069 
911), EDRS price, HF $1.08, HC $31.10. 

This paper reports the results of a Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) prospec- 
tive study, which are based on program-sourced information and second-round 
followup interviews with study subjects. The primary hypothesis that the 
NYC programs studied' had helped enrollees achieve satisfactory adjustment to 
life and to the wor.J d of work was not confirmed, and an early conclusion 
that the NYC seemed to be most effective with Negro women was not supported 
by later data. Although there was no clear evidence chat the NYC effectively 
enhanced the employability of the average enrollee, there was evidence that 
some program components were having a significant effect. Formal skill 
training, work sites with training and employment opportunities, job develop- 
ment, and job placement assistance appeared to be associated with inci'eased 
post-NYC employment. Some other major findings were: (1) the NYC is reaching 
seriously disadvantaged youth with major employability problems, (2) enrol- 
lees, on the whole, gave a good report of the usefulness of the NYC program 
and the helpfulness of work supervisors and counselors, and (3) the attitudes 
of enrollees are associated with their employability. These and other bind- 
ings and implications arc provided in this report. 

See Also: 4625 Young Adults 
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6575 New careers, aides, paraprofessionals 

623 .EFFECTIVENESS OF PARAPROFES SIGNALS IN WORKING WITH LOW INCOME FAMILIES: AN 

EXPERIMENTAL STUDY. Yerka, Bettie Lee. Paper presented to the Adult Educa- 
tion Research Conference (St. Louis, MO, 1975). 30 p. (ED 110 843), EDRS 
price, MF $.76, HC $1.95. 

The study evaluates the educational effectiveness of indigenous paraprofes- 
sionals engaged in Cooperative Extension's nutrition education program for 
low income families in an inner city community of New York City. Of the 20 
paraprofeosionals, all but one black or Spanish^-speaking woman , nearly all 
gained in knowledge and understanding of teaching and learning strategies, a 
majority changed their feelings positively toward their job, and a majority 
rated above average job-persistence factors while on the job. In addition, 
10 of the 14 rated on teaching performance with clientele were rated at the 
mean or above. The experimental and comparison groups of hoiaemakers were 
demographically similar to the paraprofessionals except for having less edu- 
cation, more and younger children, and being more Spanish^-speaking that 
black. During the program, participants exhibited higher nutritional in-- 
takes and levels and more nutritional knowledge than did the nonpartici-- 
pants. In sum, the study provided evidence that it is possible to select, 
conduct inservice education for, and place in an inner city community para- . 
professional women, of backgrounds similar to their clinetele, who can help 
their clientele improve their nutritional knowledge and practices. Five 
tables correlating and analyzing by means of stepwise regression the depen- 
dent and. independent variables are appended. 

See Also: 7600 Cooperative, Rural Extension 



FAMILY AIDE DEMONSTRATION PROJECT: DUVAL COUNTY, FLORIDA . FINAL *toORT. 
Florida State Dep^-^rtment of Health and Rehabilitative Services, Tallahassee, 
FL. Feb 3, 1972. 9 p. (PB 214 321), NTIS price, MF $.95, HC $3.00. 

This report is a summary of a project utilizing subprof essionals in the field 
of social work. Conducted in the Jacksonville, Florida area in 1968, the 
project .demonstrated that subprofessionals could successfully perform a wide 
variety of tasks formerly assigned to social workers. Although early resist- 
ance on the part of social workers was apparent, it soon disappeared and the 
subprofessionals becamd indispensable^ to the service delivery system. Evi- 
deffced as well was an improvement in tue lives of the newly-employed indivi- 
duals and their families. 

See Also: 3050 



625 HEALTH PARAPROFESSIONALS FOR A MODEL CITIES PROGRAM: A REVIEW AND EVALUATION 
; IVO YEARS AFTER TRAINING. Hill, Barbara. Columbia University, New York, NY. 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. 1971. 9 p. (ED 065 806) , EDRS price 
MF $.76, HC $1.58. 

This paper presents a follow-up of what happened to health service personnel 
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two years after training in an innovative program. Residents of a disad- 
vantaged community were trained to seirve as family health workers, being 
provided with employment opportunities as well as academic accreditation. 
The program included academic courses related to community health practice 
and on-^the-job training in public health field settings. The model cities 
family health worker program was evaluated for the most part as a success. 
However, if the program were to be repeated, recommendations are made for a 
closer integration of academic and on-the-job training. In addition, 
another counselor would be needed to supervise and counsel the trainees. 
More curriculum input from supporting hospitals in the training process 
would be an essential addition and hopefully neighborhood health centers 
would play a greater role in field training, , 

NEW CXREERS AND AGENCIES: VIEWS FROM THE TOP. REH/iBILITATION OCCUPATIONS 
FOR THE DISADVANTAGED AND ADVANTAGED. WORKING PAPER NO. 3, Sussman, Marvin 
B. Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland, OH, Department of Sociology 
Mar 1973. 52 p, (ED 076 879), EDRS price, MI' $.76, HC $3,32. 

A study was conducted to rxamine the utilization of paraprofessionals in 
rehabilitation and social service agencies. Data were obtained through 
interviews with the directors of 46 public and private rehabilitation and 
social service agencies. The two types of agencies were compared on 9 sets 
of variables: manpower, funding, interorganizatioual linkages, recruitment, 
hiring practices, conununity linkages, client population, adequacy of ser- 
vices, and use of paraprofessionals. Results are tabulated and described. 
The structure and functioning of 23 rehabilitation and 17 social service 
agencies were tlien examined to determine ths influence such characteristics 
might have on the agencies' utilization of paraprofessionals. One year 
later, agency directors were contacted again by mail questionnaire and tele- 
phone. Directors generally' viewed paraprofessionals as lacking educational 
credentials; few were aware of the new career model emphasizing empathy, 
"Indigenous" background, and the ability to lecim on the job. Le.ss than 
half the agencies do not utilize paraprofessionals, hut little adherence to 
the new careers model was evidenced by those who do employ, them. Supervision 
and control does not encourage these workers to use their special skills, 
llie followup Survey indicated little change in the use of paraprofessionals, 

A STUDY OF THE EXPANDED NUTRITION EDUCATIOi: PROGRAM IN THREE NORTHEAST 
LOUISIANA PARISHES. THE., .FINDINGS FROM EXTENSION STUDIES. Williams, Leodrey. 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, LA. Cooperative Extension ServicG. 
Aug 1970. 6 p. (ED 072 358), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.58. (M*S. Thesis) 

The value of a special nutrition program in three northeast Louisiana 
parishes as to the effectiveness of the structured organizational approach, 
the teaching methods and techniques used, and use o£ sub-professional workers 
from their respective- community was studied. The nutrition knowledge of 120 
homemakers was determined before any training in nutrition, immediately after 
eight weeks of training, and agaxn four month.s later. The personal interview 
method was used to collect the data. The same questions regarding the kind 
of food and drink the homemaker had during the 24'-hour period prior to the 
interview were used in each interview. Results of the study showed that par- 
ticipation in the expanded nutrition education brought about changes in food 
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habits and knowledge of homemakers, but the :)bservation four months later 
indicated regression in most cases. The structured organizational approach 

used by extension in conducting the program proved to be a profitable experi- 
ence for the extension aide. 

See Also: 7600 Cooperative, Rural Extension 

628 TRAILiING PARAPROFESSIONALS FOR WORK WITH INFANTS AND TODDLERS. Lally, J. 

Ronald; And Others. Syracuse University, NY. Children's Center. (ED 066 
215), EDRS price, MF $. 76, HC $!• 58. 

This report describes the use and training of paraprof essionals at the 
Syracuse University Children's Center. The Center's primary task is sup- ^. 
plying supportive services to low-income families and provides, as part of 
their day care experiences for the children and their families, staff from 
various backgrounds and situations so that the children are exposed to many 
different life styles, personalities > and cultures. Portions of this re- 
port on paraprof essionals are devoted to cheir selection and the method of 
selection, and training, including prerequisite decisions, availability of 
materials, training techniques, what the trainers should be alert for, 
training areas, preservice and inservice trainin<> areas, and training spin- 
offs for people and programs. 



6600 Clerical, Sales 

629 A GUIDE TO THE OPEPJ^TION OF A BASIC AND CLERICAL SKILLS PROGRAM FOR AFDC 

(AID TO FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENT CHILDP.EN) TRAINEES. Associates for Research, 
Philadelphia, PA, Science Center. May 1971. 75 p. (PB-236-709) , NTIS 
price, MF $2.2^, HC ^^.25. 

The guide is one of the outcomes of an experimental research and demonstra- 
tion program to develop a system for training mothers on welfare in office 
skills leading to such positions as secretaries, clerk-typists, office machine 
operators, and similar jobs. The program was funded for two years (May 1, 
1968 — April 30, 1970) by che Social and Rehabilitation Service of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Trainees are women on welfare (men 
are eligible, but none have enrd^^a to date) who lack job skills and, in 
most cases, are high school drop, cs; the only admission requirement Associ- 
ates' program imposes is the achievement of a score on the California 
Achievement Test (CAT) equivalent to that of a beginning seventh grader. The 
curriculum i^ individualized for each student with the help of programed in- 
struction and sclf'-i" tructional materials. 
</ 

See Also: 4655 Education of Women 
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6700 Agriculture, Home Economics 



FACTORS INFLUENCING FARMERS TO STAY IN OR DROP OUT OF THE YOUNG FAR14ER 
PROGRAM IN WISCONSIN, Matteson, Harold R. ; Koene, Wayne G. Wisconsin State 
Board of Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education, Madison, WI. Wisconsin 
University, Madison, WI. Department of Agricultural and Extension Education. 
1972X39 p. (ED 075 617), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.95. 

To determine why some farmers drop out of the Wisconsin Young Farmer program 
while others continue to enroll and to investigate strengths and weaknesses 
of the program, questionnaires were mailed to a random sample of 500 stu-- 
dents, who were divided into broad categories of dropouts aad re-enrollees . 
Usable returns from 41 percent of the dropouts and 79 percent of the re- 
enrollees revealed that dropouts were generally older, had considerably more 
farming experience, owned more of the land they operated, had more net 
worth, and had sli^^htly more overall education than the re-enrollees. The 
dropouts also had a tendency to rate their instructor's teaching ability 
slightly lower, believed the major objective of the program was to acquire/ 
information about their farming operation rather than develop problem solving 
ability, and felt that the program v;as less relevant to their needs than did 
the re-enrolleer;.. Dropouts tended to leave the program for pur<>ly persona] 
reasons, such as being too, involved with civic, religious, social, and farm 
organizations and/or family obligations . 

See Also: 1700 Retention 

SOME FACTORS INFLUENCING DAIRY PRACTICE ADOPTION BY GRADE A MILK PRODUCERS 
IN SELECTED TENNESSEE COUNTIES. A RESEARCH SUMMARY OF A GRADUATE STUDY. 
Griffin, Anthony C. ; And Others. Tennessee University, Knoxvllle, TN. 
Agricultural Extension Service. Mar j 73. 45 p. (ED 076 867), EDRS price, 
MF $.76, HC $1.95. 

A- study was conducteJ to determine the relationships between Grade A dairy 
producers' milk production levels and size of herd and their I'.se of 21 milk 
production practices recommended by the University of Tennessee. The popula- 
tion consisted of 405 Grade A dairymen in. 42 Tennessee counties. The exten- 
sion agent in each county interviewed 10 or more dairymen. The 21 recom- 
mefided milk* product ion practices were clas^Jlfied into groups— -herd manage- 
ment , breeding management , forage feeding, and concentrate feeding. ' Milk 
production levels were significantly related to 14 of the 21 recommended milk 
production practices. A significantly greater proportion of the producers 
j.M the high than in the low n;ilk production group were usiag each of the 14 
recommended practices. Size of herd was significantly related to 8 of the 
recommended practices. Size of herd was significantly related to only one 
group, herd management. Level of milk production vas significantly related 
to the total number of recommended practices used. Size of herd was not 
significantly related to the total number of recommended practices used. 

See Also: 7600 Cooperative, Rural Extension 



^^'^ WHY FARI^IERS PERSIST IN OR DROP OUT OF YOUl^G FARMER INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS • 
Matteson, H, R.; Thompson, J, F. Wisconsin University, Madison. College 
of Agricultural and Life Sciences. Available from University of Wisconsin, 
Agricultural Bulletin Building, 1535 Observatory Dr., Madison, WI 53706 
($.15, plus postage); Wisconsin residents from County Extension agents 
(free), Nov 1972. 16 p. (ED 075 696), EDRS price, MF $,76, HC $1.58. 

A study was conducted to determine why some young farmers continue to attend 
Wisconsin's five-year (part-time) instructional program and others drop out. 
Specifically, both groups were compared in personal characteristics, satis-- 
fact 'on regarding in-class instruction, satisfaction regarding on-farm 
instruction, and relevance of program to student*s needs. Mail question- 
naires were sent to a random sample of everyone enrolled for at least one 
year since 1967; returns totaled 75 for dropouts and 195 for continuing stu"- 
dents. It was concluded that; (1) dropouts were genf-rally older. and more 
established in farming — they were interested less in developing problem- 
solving abilities than in acquiring the most recent technological informa- 
tion; (2) respondents generally were satisfied with their instructors^ 
teaching abilities; (3) general agreement existed that feeds and feeding, 
crop production, soils and fertilizers, and farm records should receive the 
most emphasis; (4) respondents were generally satisfied with the administra- 
tion of the xn-class instructional program; (5) more respondents placed 
;;reater. emphasis on the on-farm instxuctional part than on the in-class part; 
and (6) two-thirds or more in each p,roup indicated their needs were almost ot 
completely met by these programs; leasons for dropping out were primarily of 
a personal nature. 

See Also: 1700 Retention 



\ 6900 LIBERAL EDUCATION 

633 CERTAINTY METHOD: ITS APPLICATION TO THE IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY ALUMNT 

CONTINUING EDUCATION SEMLKARS. Ebert, George H. Paper presented at Adult 
Educatioii Research Conference (Chica^^o, TL, April 17-]9, 1974). 29 p 
(ED 092 750), EDRS price, NfF $.76, HC $1.95. 

A study of participants over a five-year period in the alumni seminar series 
(public and contemporary affairs ed.ucation) at Iowa State University focused 
on identifying relevant factors that influenced alumni and spouses to parti- 
cipate, the degree of satisfaction experienced by participants, and how they 
made use of the information or knowledge gnined* Questionnaires sent to 237 
participants provided general background information, responses to a seminar 
participation scale (reasons influencing participation), responses tc a list 
of possible actions resulting from participation, and an identif i<feat ion of 
educational experiences needed by alumni participants. Results of data from 
the seminar participation scale produced six distinct factors associated with 
seminar participation: desire to be intellectually curioi desire to escape 
from boredom through intellectual pursuits, desire to serve others through 
intallectuai pursuits, desire to enjoy congenial people and the university. 
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desire to broaden a narrow education, and desire to share intellectually 
with spouse. Implications of this study for further study by adult and con- 
tinuing education programs might be the area of spouse or couple involvement. 
The study also revealed strong attitudes of women participants concerning 
their desire for intellectual enrichment and involvement. A copy of the 
eight-page questionnaire is included in the study. 

See Also: 7510 Colleges, Universities 

634 ^ .XiTICAL ANALYSIS OF THREE CASE EXAMPLES OF HUMANITIES EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
FOR ADULTS. Vorce, Armand Ei;;nest. Ed.D. Dissertaion, Boston University, 
School of Education. Availably from University Microfilms, a Xerox Company, 
Dissertation Copies, Post Office Box 1764, Ann Arbor, MI 48106 (Order no. 
72-25, 474, MFilm $4.00, Xerography $10.00). 1972. 289 p. 

The purpose of this study was to discover the concepts of humanities educa- 
tion and adult education aiid apply them as a nK)del for analyzing humanities 
education programs for adults. The literature related to the goals and con- 
tent of humanities education and the \nethods and design of adult education 
was reviewed, yielding basic elements allowing construction of a model. 
Tliree adult education institutions offering humanities education programs 
were then compared with the model. The major findings were that (1) the 
philosophy and goals of each institution generally harmonized with the 
model, (2) there was an absence of participative planning and of evaluative 
processes in the methods and design of 'adult education, and (3) there were 
discrepancies between the niodel and the actual practices of each insti: ition. 
It was also discovered that each institution lacked enough trained adult 
educators . 

See Also: 4625 Young Adults 



6950 HEALTH, MENTAL HEALTH 

635 COVERT SENSITIZATION TREATMENT WITH ALCOHOLICS. Fleiger, D. L, Alberta 
University, Edmonton (Canada), 1971. 135 p. (ED 063 560), EDRS price, 
MF $.76, HC $6.97. 

An attempt is made to determine whether a behavioraily-orientcd conditioning 
approach, ''covert sensitization,'* is more effective in the treatment of 
alcoholism than the commonly used problem-solving approach, and whether fe- 
male counselors employing covert sensitization f/ere more successful than 
males. Thirty-two subjects selected on admission to an in--patient alcchol- 
isra ifacility were assigned to two t:*eatment groups for the purpose of statis 
tical comparison and evaluation. Eight specially prepared staff counselors 
(four males, four females) conducted covert sensitization with patients in 
treatment group one they also participated at least 30% of the time with 
other staff counselors in treatment group two. A three-month period, of ab- 
stinence following discharge was selected as che criterion measure in 
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determining the results of treatment outcome. Appropriate statistical analy- 
sis of the criterion data yielded empirical support for both f the hypo 
theses tested. 



636 EFFECTS OF CONTINUED CARE: A STUDY . OF CHRONIC ILLNESS IN THE HOME. Katz, 

Sidney; And Others. National Center for Health Services Research and Devel- 
opment (DHEW/PHS), Rockville, MD. Dec 1972. 178 p. (ED 076 874), EDRS 
price, MF $.76, HC $9,51. 

This study of chronic illness in the home originates in theoretical and 
practical questions posed by physicians, nurses, and biometricians . The 
study covers the following elements: the research plan, the patient sample, 
providing continued care, interviewing, classification of disease and mental 
status, effect of treatment program, clcissif ication of social factors, and 
interpretations. (7) methods include statistical methods, evaluation sched- 
ule, and intake and outtake variables* 

See Also: 5850 Medicine and Health 



637 HEALTH MAINTENANCE EDUCATION AND SERVICES FOR SENIOR ADULTS: PROGRAI^ RESUME: 
PROJECT S.M.I.L.E. (SERVICES TO MAINTAIN INDEPENDENT LIVING FOR THE ELDERLY)-. 
Menker, Barbara W. June 1974. 33 p. (ED 106 524), EDRS price, MF $.76, 
HC $1.95. 

The program to provide basic health information and skills for older persons 
was sponsored by the city of Palo Alto with the cooperation of? 14 health 
/ agencies. Weekly morning classes featured 12 topics ranging from exercise 

to coping with cancer and were presented by heal'th professionals in as non- 
technical a manner as possible. The classes were attended by an average of 
32 persons, most of them aged 66-75. This report describes and covers the 
target population, personnel and financial arrangements, publicity, registra- 
tion, course outIinej:>. the participants, elements of the program, sponsorship 
and agency participation, attendance, expenditures, continuation of parts of 
the program, and recommendations. A major section is devoteld to the results 
of program evaluation completed by ?^ attendees, who rated the sessions 
favorably. Throughout Lne report, [aany details are included to give a pic- 
Lure of organization, attendance, and overall reactions. 

See Also: 4635 Older Adults 



638 PATIENT EDUCATION LEADS TO HETTER CARE FOR HEART PATIENTS. Rosenberg, 

Stanley G. Reprinted froni Health ^er-^ices and Mental Health Administration 
Health Reports. Sep 19 71. 10 p. (EH U91 534), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC 
$1.58. 

The staff of a heart and circulatory disease program of a State Department of 
Health conducted a special Project at a city hospital which showed that a 
well-organized treatment and education program for paticints with congestive 
heart failure increased the patient's knowledge of his disease, medication, 
and diet as well as his adherence to a prescribed regimen, and significantly 
reduced the number o ^eadmissions . A multidisciplinary team from several 
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agencies with a coordinated educational approach was more effective in 
treatment than the same agencies providing uncoordinated treatment but simi- 
lar care. An "education prescription" devised by the entire team for each 
patient became the focal point and fonnat for decision-making; it was the 
official modi of treatment and part of the patient* s chart. The low level of 
formal education among the patients necessitated involvement of other family 
members in treatment, and weekly group sessions were attended voluntarily by 
patients as an educational supplement to the "prescription". 



7000 HOME, MANAGEMENT, CONSUMER EDUCATION 



639 FACTORS INFLUENCING BLOUNT COUNTY, TENNESSEE HOME DEMONSTRATION CLUB MEMBERS' 
USE OF CONSUMER CREDIT. A RESEARCH SUMMARY OF A GRADUATE STUDY. Neas, Ethel 
Josephine; And Others. Tennessee University, Knoxville, TN. Agricultural 
Extension Service. Dec 1972. 29 p. (ED 075 711), EDRS price, MF $.76, 
HC $1.95. 

A study was made of the use of consuiii.^v credit by Home Demonstration Club 
(HDC) members in Blount County, Tennessee, as a basis for planning educa- 
tional programs* Data were secured by group interviews from 237 Hoin'2 Demon- 
stration Club members representing 24 clubs. The data were classified 
according to the membv-^.rs use of consumer credit: those who were using con- 
sumer credit and those who were not* Of the group, 162 were using some form 
of consumer credit. Twenty-tvfo variables were identified and used as a 
basis of comparison. Contingency tables were used to show the relationshio 
between the dependent and the independent variables. Chi square values were^ 
accepted as statistically significant at the .05 level. Use of loans by the 
members was found to be significantly related to the following personal and/ 
or family characteristics: age of respondents, marital status, place of osi- 
dence, having one or more children, total number of children living at home, 
occupation of husband, total family income, use of credit card^, number of 
items purchased on credit, and feelings concerning overuse of credit. Char- 
acteristics not significantly related to members' use of consumer credit 
were: number of years as HDC member, level of education, and frequency of 
family income. Implications and recommendations are made. 

See Also: 4655 Education of Women 

7600 Cooperative, Rural Extension 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN UNION COUNr/, TENNESSEE HOMEMAKERS ' PRACTICE ADOPTION^ 
SCORES ON BUDGETING AND RECORD KEEPING PRACTICES AND SELECTED PERSONAL AN: 
FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS. Hobt, Anna S.; And Others. Tennessee University, 
Knoxville, TN. Agricultural Extension Service. Aug 1972. 22 p. (ED 068 
755), EDRS price, MP $.76, HC $1.58. 

A random sample of 86 homemakers was included in this study to determine the 
relationship between the homemakers of Union County's use of recommended 
budgeting and record keeping practices and selected characteristics. The 
personal and family characteristics considered were the age of the homemaker, 
age of the homemaker's husband, and employment status of the husband. Home- 
makers who had high total practice adoption scores on budgeting and record 
keeping were younger than those" with lower scores, had younger husbands, and 
had husbands employed full-time off r.be farm. Homemakers with high scores 
tended to be better educated, to be unemployed outside the home, have higher 
incomes, and be making payments on their homes. The results indicate that 
disadvantaged homemakers in Union County hava special needs. in money manage- 
ment which are not being met by existing agencies. 

See Also: 7600 Cooperative, Rural Extension 
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641 AFTER INNOVATION: PERSPECTIVE ON A PARENT ORIENTATION PROGRAM. Celio, 
David L, 1971, 18 p. (ED 065 805), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.58. 

This paper describes the Summer Parent Orientation Program at the University 
of Maryland and an evaluation of the program several months later. The 
goal of the program was to educate parents in the facilitatior* of their 
son's or daughter's transition from high school to college. Another goal 
was to recognize parents as a vital part of the university community. This 
recoj[;nition was attempted through a response to the needs of the parents. 
The incongruence in values between the generations shows the need for ef- 
forts -It improving understanding among children, their parents, and the 
ur4iversi.t\'. The results showed that parents who attended the orientation 
prograiti geierally approved of it, evaluating the program favorably. They 
continuad to regard the program highly during the school year. From the 
data it appears that the program was successful, because it made the univer- 
sity more familiar to the parents and because it allayed fears of the 
parents tiiat their son/daughter would not succeed. 

642 APPROACHES TO USE OF OBSERVATIONAL METHODS OF A STUDY OF PAREMT-CHILD INTER- • 
ACTION. Baumrind, Diana. Paper presented at the Biennial Meeting of the 
Society for Research in Child Development (Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
April 1, 1973). 16 p. (ED 075072), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.58. 

The methodology diijcussed is used in ongoing research to contrast the 
effectiveness of several patterns of parental authority with the same 
children at different ages. The. first characteristic of these methods is 
the use of trait and behavior ratings to assess dispositional tendencies. 
The construct of a dispositional trait is 'used to account for continuity 
and stability within the personality. Situation, particularly a laboratory 
setting, can strongly affect behavior, but the extent to which an individ- 
ual's behavior is situation-specific is itself a dispositional property. 
The validity of ratings partly depends upon the observer's ability to 
project himself into the position of the subject. The second characteristic 
of this methodology is the use of multiple stimuli and behavior settings. 
Tlie three measures used here are self-report, interview and observation. 
Self-report avoids the problem of observer reactivity, but not of response 
set. Interview is useful in conjunction with observation; the symbolic 
meaning to the parent or child of the observed behavior is explored. The 
observational procedures used are laboratory experimental procedures, struc- 
tured observations, and naturalistic observation. Safeguards to protect 
against bias in naturalistic observation are: explications of expectations 
in clear hypotheses, definition of hypotheti<^al constructs, direct confron- 
tation during data collection in which stafi members correct each other's 
biases, and use of overlapping and intersecting sources of data. 

643 FAMILY PLANNING: EXTENSION AIDES SEE NEED. Brand, Jean. In Journal of 
Extension , Vol. 10, No. 3. Fall 1972. pp. 25-35. 

Study of nutrition program aides shows that most (1) see, a need for family 
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planning education among clientele, (2) strongly favor family planning and 
birth control, and (3) v^ould be willing to teach homemakers about these 
subjects if they had training. 

644 FAMILY PLANNING INFORMATION: DO LOW-INCO^^ FAMILIES NEED AND WANT IT? 
Brand, Jean. In Journal of Home Economics , Vol. 64, No. 5. May 1972 
pp. 2-5. 

Family planning and birth control information programs are not officially 
part of the Expanded Food and Nutrition Program of the Department of Agri- 
culture's Cooperative Extension Service, but program aides began telling the 
home economists administering the locf , units that birth control information 
was being requested. Questionnaires vere sent to a random ..ample of nutri- 
tion aides throughout the United States. The (return was a phenomenal 95%. 
These aides are highly similar in ethnic background and religion to the 
homemakers they work with. Two-thirds of the aides had encountered requests 
for birth control information. They attributed nonuse of birth control to 
lack of knowledge, objection by the make partner, and fear that the methods 
are dangerous. Of the respondents, 87f^ indicated a willingness to teach 
family planning if they were trained for it. 

• See Also: . 4 760 Pour 



64j the HOMb POINT SYSTEM: TOKEN REINFORCEMENT PROCEDURC FOR APPLICATION BY 
PARENTS OF CHILDREN V:iTH BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS. Christophersen, Edward R. ; 
i\nd Others. uansas University, Lawrence, KS . 1971. 38 p. (ED 06"^ 538), 
EDRS price, MF $ . 76 , HC $1 . 95 , 

Reported parent-child proMems within the home are often composed of numerous 
instances in which the children refuse to help with household chores, bicker 
among themselves or enga^^.e in verbally inappropriate behavior toward the 
parents. Traditional family therapy, even when long-term, h iS not been 
notably successful in ameliorating these problems. Three sets of parents, 
with a total of six children between the ages of five and eleven, were 
taught to administer a token economy within their home, similar to the 
achievement place model. The parents received instruction in specifying 
desired social and chore behavior, communicated these behavioral goals to 
their children, took data on their occurrence and managed a point system. 
Data is reported on the measurement and modification of fifteen problem' be-, 
haviors in Family 1, five in Family 2 and six in Family 3. Multiple base- 
line and reversal research designs were employed to demonstrate cau-^ality. 
All 26 behavior changes were rated as significant improvements by the 
parents. 

646 INDIVIDUALIZED ^ .;. ORATION OF LEARNING DISABILITY THROUGH PARENT-H^PER- 

PUrTL iNVOLVEMF/'I. FINAL REPORT. Murray, Bfulah B. Austin Peay State Univ- 
ersity, Clark^ - :p TN. Apr 1972, 79 p. (ED 068 497\ EDRS price, MF ' 
$. 76, HC $4.4.- 

\ 

The study as^: . " ;:he feasibility of training parents Xo ameliorate their 
children's leaiTi....,; disabilities in the area of reading. Parentb were 
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instructed in teaching their own children. Differences in gain scores and 
learning rate on the reading instruments tested the hypotheses of efficacy 
of parental help for 26 second graders. Treatment included diagnosis, 
teaching the parents personality theory, learning theory, and reading meth- 
odology, demonstration lessons with children, and parents teaching their 
children in 12 one-hour practicums. Analyses of variance and covariance 
on the California reading grade equivalent scoreii and percentiles failed at 
the .05 significance level. Percentile rank by the one-tailed T test using 
the paired difference method approached significant rank loss for controls 
at the .10 level. Improvement on learning rate for the 14 experimental sub- 
jects was significant at the .001 Alpha on the oral reading inventory using 
the T test, paired difference method. Gain scores on inventories were sig- 
nificant at the .005 level by variance ^and covariance analyses. It is con- 
cluded that the findings indicate that some parents can be good remedial 
resources for their children's learning difficulties. 

547 INTERVENTION PROGRAMS DESIGNED TO DtPROVE COriMUNICATION BETWEEN PARENTS AND 
STUDENTS. Winkworth, John M. ; And Others. Paper presented at the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association Convention (Chicago, IL, March- 25-30, 
1972). 23 p. (ED 068 855), EDRS price. Mi .^;.76, HC $1.58. 

Three communication programs were designed to improve the communication 
styles and the nature of interactions between parents and their sons or 
daughters attendinc college. The programs focused generally on: (1) telling 
parents what college life is like and about some of the major concerns and 
worries of students, and (2) presenting parents with different models of 
interacting with students. Two major communication programs consisted pri- 
marily of a series of mailings to parents and tihird involved direct personal 
contact with parents during a summer orientation. The results showed that 
in general, parental reactions were quite positive. Also, the series of 
mailed treatments appeared to have little or no impact on parental communi- 
cation styles. In conclusion, it appeared that for the type of parents who 
participated in this program, a mailed treatment involving written material 
was not powerful enough to have an impact upon parental attitudes or communi- 
cat/ion styles. 

/ 

648 THE ONE-PARENT FAMILY: REPORT 0? \N INQUIRY ON ONE-PARENT FAMILIES IN CANADA. 
Thovason, Lillian. Canadian Council on Social Development, Ottawa (Ontario). 
Oct 1971. 173 p. (ED 069 939), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $8.24. 

To ascertain how one-parent families see their problems and how the community 
and government help them find solutions, interviews were held with 113 headv- 
of one-parent families in Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, and Vancouver, and 4^ 
consultations were held with repres.^ntatives oC departments and organizations 
that serve one-parent families. Discussions are presented of the data ob- 
tained, under the following subject headings: The Parents; The Children; Some 
Special People; and Community Services for the One-Parent. Family (public wel- 
fare, training and education, housing, family courts and legal aid, day care 
of children, health service^. Big Brothers/Big Sisters, churches, suimner 
camps, counseling services, family life education, homemaker. service* . some 
new forms of organization, and organizations of sole parents). The 47 recom- 
mendations resulting from the study are listed under the following headings: 
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income; employment and social assistance; training and education for parents; 
legal procedures affecting children; custody and access; faial,ly courts; 
housing; day care; hoinemaker services; Big Brothers and Big Sisters Associa- 
tions; family life education; holiday services; health; the network of 
services; help to newly separated parents; new forms of community services; 
and central organization of sole parents. Appendixes provide: statistical 
data; interview guide for heads of one-parent families; interview guide for 
•agencies; memorandum to public health nurses, oocial workers, and others; 
questionnaire for one-parent organizations; and references. 

649 AN OVERVIEW OF THE PARENT PROJECT, Wohlford, Paul, Portions presented at 
the Annual Meeting of the American Psychological Association (Washington, 
DC, September, 1971). 1972. 6 p, (ED 069 390), EDRS price, MF $.76, 

HC $1.58. 

An overview is presented of the final report of the Parent Project, which 
sought to demonstrate wheter participant group methods are suitable for 
helping low-income parents help themselves and their preschool children in 
Head Start. The nature, rationale, and interrelationships among the vari- 
ous components of the project are specified. The first part of the report 
reviews studies to prepare measures for the Parent Project — The invention, 
refinement, and replication of appropriate research instruments to use with 
the basic panel of Parent Project families who were to receive the partici- * 
pant group intervention. Part II deals with the studies of family dynamics 
and socialization with. Parent Project evaluation methods and families. In 
Part III a review is given of the Head Start parents in the participant 
groups, with five sources of evaluative data assessing the effects of the 
participant group meetings, including the mothers* and jchildrens ' pre- and 
post-test changes, parents' attendance at meetings, the content or process 
of ttie meetings, and data from a questionnaire study. 

650 PAP-ENTAL ANTECEDENTS OF RESISTANCE-TO-TEI'tPTATION BEIIA.VIOR IN ADOLESCENT 
>IALES. LaVoie, Joseph C. ; Looft, William R. In M errill-Palmer Quarter ly, 
Vol. 19, No. 2. April 1973. pp. 107-116. 

Results of study show mothers play more important role than fathers in their 
sons' acquisition of self control; a primary factor' is the mother's course" 
of action after her son has disobeyed familial or societal rules; 

651 PARENT TRAINING FOR INFANT DEVELOPMENT. Kimberly, Susan H. In Character 
Potential; A Record of Research , Vol. 6, No. 2. January 1973, pp. 110-111. 

652 POLICE FAI'IILY CRISIS INTERVENTION AND CONFLICT MANAGEMENT: AN ACTION RESEARCH 
ANALYSIS, Bard, Morton, City University of New York, NY. (PB 230 973), NTIS 
price, MF $1.45, HC $4.75. Apr 1972, 231 p. 

A study is presented of two methods of resolving personal and family disputes 
by police in Iqw income housing projects and by precinct crisis intervention 
units. In addition to the analysis of the variables that make for disputes 
in which police are called upon to intervene, the study addressed itself to 
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an examination of general police performance of conflict management trained 
officers, attitudes of the community toward the police where conflict manage- 
ment trained officers were operating, the effects of training upon the police 
and their function, and the relationship of the trainees to their training 
consultants. The data analyzed concerned 1287 cases processed by the New 
York City 30 tb Precirct Family Crisis Unit, and 312 cases processed by the 
conflict-management trained '^>taff of the Naw York City Housing Authority 
Police Departments 

See Also: 5960 T.aw En fox corner, t 



653 PRE'-KINDERGARTEN ATTITUDE' EDUCATION. Ilampson, Annetta S. In Ciaracter 
Potential: A Record of Research , Vol. 6, No. 2. January 19 73. pp. 112-120. 

654 PROJECT TO TEACH EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED PARENTS ABE SKILLS IN TU. OU^ 
JIOMES AND TO SHOW THESE PARENTS HOW AND WtlAT TO TEACH THEIR PRE-SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. Butte Vocational-Technical Center, MT. 1973. 59 p. (ED 109 
491), EDRS price,' "-W $.76, HC $3.32. 

The booklet describes Project Prepare, a program designed to teach etUica- 
tionall: disadvantaged parents adult basic educat.\an skills in their own 
homes and tiien co show these parent^, hov a: c what to teach their preschool 
children. Information is provided on the uesign and implementation ' of the 
projects. Seven specific problems in adult basic education and preschool 
education which were encountered in the proiect. r,vc identified and dis- 
cussed; corresponding recommendti t ions for action are made. Auproximat c l.y 
half of the booklet comprises an e\'U nation report and appendixes. The 
evaluation report analyzes the tUrcL? major staff objecLives: the parents wilJ. 
be better abJ^ to become eCfoctively involved in Lheir children's education; 
the preschool children will b.ave experiences, use materials, nnd develop 
skills aimed at furthering their development; and the project staff will 
develop and adapt materials and methods that are eff^^.ctive in achieving the 
project objectives, . Apovrndixes treat the following subjects: objectives 
and evaluation questions; discussion guide for evaluation ins r rument at ion ; 
questions from evaluation forms; parent and child activities; and suggestions 
and procedures transmitted to j^.irents. 

See Also: 4750 Disadvantaged Groups - Minority 



7050 ARTS, CRAFTS, r.FCREATION^ rONSERVA T ION EDUCATION 

L .?TDOOR EDUCATIO:^ 

655 ESTIMATION OF RECREATION DKVELOPMEMT POTENTIALS THOUGH SCALING ATTITUDES OF 
NON-CGRPORATE TIMBERLAJ^D OWNERS IN EACH TEXAS. Shillii^, Charles L. ; Bury, 
Richard L, Paper presented at the Rural Sociological Society Meeting (Baton 
Roug'e, Louisiana, August 25-27, 1972). 23 p. (ED 072 338), EL\<^ price, MF 
$.76:, HC $1.58. 
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A study was conducted to determine the propensity of non-corporate owners 
of large forest tracts .in East Texas to offer their lands to the general 
public for recreation. The overall objective was to determine if an atti- 
tude scale could be used to differentiate betw -en non-corporate timberland 
ovmers with definite plans for recreational development and those without 
such plans. An attitude scale was constructed from a collection of state- 
ments sorted by 50 judges along a six-point pos.^' tiv^-negative continuum. 
Data were collected in interviews with 100 lar^v- / <^ Results showed that: 

(1) owners had favorable attitudes toward rec. but the vecreaticu 

plans of approxin^iately 1/5 of them involved vac, home subdivisions 

rather than recreation ipportruuities for the gexiott^l public; (2) about half 
had no plans for development of vecreation opportunitieL, ; (3) 2/3 of the 
remaining 30 percent appeared to be willing to consider development of 
income-^producing recreation facilities; (4) knowledge of the concept of 
multiple use was not related to plans for recreational development; (5)' 
current policies of allowing visicors were not related to recreation plans; 
and (6) landowners with plans for recreational development were statistically 
more frequent foreign travelers Chan londowners with no such plans. A list 
of references is provided. 



656 SIGNIFICANCE OF CHILDHOOD RECREATION EXPERIENCE ON ADULT LEISURE BEHAVIOR: 
AN EXPLORATORY AInIALYSIS. Yoestlng, Dean R. ; Burkhcad, Dan L. Iowa 
Agricultural and Home Economics Experiment Station, Ames, lA. 1972. 19 p . - 
(ED 073 34A), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.58. 

This papei examines the impact ot the level of activity of an individual as 
a child on the activity level of that individual as an adult. The study is 
based on a stratified random sample of adult residents in 6 rural Iowa 
counties regarding 15 outdoor recreation activities. Five hypotheses were 
tested. The results indicate a direct effect of the level of participation 
as a child on adult level of participation. Childhood residence has no 
effect on adult activity level or on the percentage or composition of adult 
activities that included childhood activities. Childhood outdoor recreation 
activities are an important predictor of adult recreation activities in that 
approximately 40 percent of the 35 activities were participated in similarly 
during childhood and aduln life. 



£^57 SOCIETAL DIFFERENTIATION AMD RECREATIONAL INCLINATION. A CROSS CULTURAL 

STUDY. Ibrahim, Hilmi; And Others, in Society and Leisu re^ Bulletin for 
Sociology of Leis tire, Education and Culture, No. 4. 1972. pp. 111-138.^ 

Zeigler's device on '*how do you rate recreationally" was administered to 
386 nationals from tour countries representing four levels of societal 
sophistication. The differences among and within the strate of nations 
which were i-ound to exist in recreational inclination and in the forms of 
recreation are discussed in this article. 

See Also: 7150 CROSS CULIUR.A.L TRAINING 
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658 THE SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICT MOVE^{ENT IN TENNESSEE. Mathews, Thomas 
Cochran; And Others. Tennessee University, Knoxville, TN. Agricultural 
Extension Service. Aug 1972. 19 p. (ED 06Q 757), EDRS price, MF $.76, 
KC $1.58. 

The development of soil conservation districts in Tennessee is the subject 
of this graduate study. Related literature, existing records, and personal 
interviews are used to recox.. progress since Tennessee adopted Public Law 
46 establislvLng soil conservation districts in 1939. In 1959 all 95 coun- 
ties of Tennessee had organized soil conservation districts; continued coop- 
eration of Federal, State, and local agencies is necessary to continue to 
combat soil erosion. 

See Also: 7600 Cooperative, Rural Extension 

659 STATUS REPORT UN ENVIRONI-iENTAL EDUCATION PROGRiMIS IN NORTH CAP.OLlilA. North 
Carolina State Department of Education, Raleigh, NC. Division of Scienr.e 
Education. Aug 1971. 34 p. (ED 066 307), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.95. 

A survey conducted by the State Department of Education to deternine the 
status of environmental educati'ni in Worth Carolina is summarized in this 
report. Questionnaires were sent to all local superintendents and Deans of 
EJucatlon Schools in the state requestin[^, information about program objec- 
tives, program descriptions, evaluation procedures, and coordination person— 
nel. From replies it was determined about A3 poircent of the local education 
agencies are involved in some type of environmental program, ranging from a 
one-exposure situation to a comprehensive, multi-grade level approach. At 
the college and university level, 17 per ,ent reported environmenta.1 education 
courses offered, although thc-se courses were not specifically designed to 
prepare prospective teachers. Descriptions of selected programs in city 
school units ana county school units are given together with a list of city, 
county, university, and special programs which appear to have promise for the 
future. The appendix includes sample letters, questionnaires, and abstracts 
from five Title ill ESEA proj^^^ts. This report was prepared to serve as a 
guide for further implementa :\ -.li . of the "environmental Education Planning 
Project" funded under Title V„ ISEA. 

660 WORK AND LEISURE: PUTTING IT ALL TOGETHER. Harris, Lillian Craig. In Man- 
power , Vol. 6, No. 1. January .1974. pp. 22-26. 

A research study by the American Institutes for "esearch (AIR) indicates that 
further radical changes in the time used for wotK and leisure are still to 
come. Society must understand the problems and chr>llenges which flexible 
working schedules and increased leisure are brings.''. 
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AN ANAT;TSIS of the ROLE OF THE INTERNATIONAL FARM YOUTH EXCHANGE PROGRAM IN 
CROSS-Ci^LTURAL COMMUNICATION. Boyd, Anna Marie. 1971. 83 p. (ED 066 
633), EDRS price, MP $.76, HC $4.43. 

Thre^ areas are the focus of this report: (1) a description of the Interna- 
tional Farm Youth Exchange (IFYE) program including its goals, function, 
organizational structure, operations, and financial arrangements; (2) the \ 
concept of rross-^cultural communication and its implicat'ions for international 
understanding and world peace; and (3) an evaluation of the IFYE program in. 
terms of its effectiveness in enhancing cross-cultural communications through- 
out the world. The IFYE program depends on young men and women volunteers who 
are sent to live and work with families in for ign countries; in turn, foreign 
volunteers are sent to this country for the same purpose. From a study of 
this process^ it is concluded that the following v.-riables indicate that the 
IFYE program does facilitate cross-cultural, interpersonal communication: (1) 
objectives, (2) IFYE structure, (3) IFYE participants, (4) IFYE's responsi- 
bility, (5) orientation, and (6) the IFYE and the end product of communica- 
tion. 'Three possible weaknesses of the IFYE program are noted. They are: 
(1) inadequate language training, (2) lack of emphasis on human relations 
skills in the training program, and (3) a short length of time with a host 
family. Further research areas are noted. 



ASSESSING CULTURAL CIIAl'IGE IN NORTH-CENTRAL NEW MEXICO. Eastman, Clyde. - 
New Mexico State University, Las Cruces. Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Jan 1972. 65 p. (ED 063 070), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $3.32. 

A study conducted during the Summer of 1969 researched the concept of culture 
with regard to the acculturation process of Spanish Americans. The Spanish 
Americans of North-Central New Mexico were compared with the Anglo Americans 
living within that region. Data were collected on 799 adults from the 2 
groups by means of personal interviews. Factor analysis identified a factor 
labeled the modem-traditional dimension which consisted of 6 value orienta-* 
tions: activism-fatalism, risk-taking, time, integration with family, prefer- 
ence for secondary social relations, and .superstition. Analysis of variance 
was used to explore the relationship of the modernism score to various refer- 
ence group characteristics. This analysis elaborated the nature of modernism 
and allowed assessment of changes taking place among various subgroups. 
Findings showed that acculturation is taking place, but Spanish Americans are 
not blending completely. Repression analysis indicated thav . when other 
relevant factors are held constant, there are significant income differences 
between Spanish and Anglo household heads. 

Psychological, Personality Factors 
Creativity - Participant Characteristics 
Self Actualization - Self Growth 
Attitude Ci ange 
Mass Media 



See Also: 1160 
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663 ASSESSIIENT OF CULTURAL AND LINGUISTIC VARIABLES IN MAI^POWER AND VOriATIONAL 

'■ SKILL TRAINING PROGRAMS: FINAL REPORT AND SUl-lMARY. Smith, Leonard; Pezzullo, 
Caroline. Olympus Research Corporation, Salt Lake City, UT. July 1, 1973. 
476 p. (ED 095 AlO), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $24.75. 

The primary objectives of the study were: (1) to determine the extent 
which cultural or language differences prevented members of the tar -t group 
from profiting from vocat:ional education and manpower training, anc (2) to 
recommend remedies for any observed obstacles to successful training- In- 
formation was gathered primarily by quest ionnaire/ interview surveys of admin- 
istrative, support, and teaching staffs at manpower training centers. The 
minorities studied in the project were Blacks, Chicanes, native Americans, 
and Appalachian whites. Offering hypotheses about each specific minority 
^ group, the study concludes that cultural differences post no significant 
obstacles. The final general hypotheses of the study is: Any effective 
assessment of the educational problems of minority members in training pro- 
grams is not complete unless it considers the social, economic, and political 
realities of che trainees' environment. Two thirds of the document consists 
of appendixes devoted to sample questionnaires. staMsticai. suuimaries and 
three related documents: (1) Perspectives on Black Ilanpower Vocational Devel • 
opment: Cultural Parameters. A Symposium, (2) Chicano Culture and Occupa- 
tional Opportunity: A'Panel Discussion, and (3) Proceedings of the Conference 
on Cultural Linguistic Variables in Manpower Vocational Skills Training Pro- 
grams . 

See Also: 4750 Disadvantaged Groups - Minority 

664 COM>fUNICATION AND ASSIMILATION OF POLISH IMMIGRANTS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA: AN 
EXPLORATION IN CULTURE LEARMIN';. Chu, Godwin C. Paper presented at the 
International Communication Association Annual Convention (Atlanta, Georgia, 
April 19-22, 1972). 29 p. (ED 062 768), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.95. 

The problem of assimilation of ^immigrants was analyzed in the general frame- 
work of intercult ural communication and culture learning. Results from a 
survey of 64 first-generation Polish immigrants in Victoria, Canada supported 
this theoretical approach. It was found that assimilation into Canadian 
culture was positively related to number of interactions with Canadians and ^ 
expoi'fUre -to Canadian mass media, and negatively related co interdictions with 
other Polish imi^! grants and exposure to Polish communications media. How- 
ever, the ec* . ' nature of the impact of interactions and media on culturaJ. 
assimilation : f*- ^ ad to vary, depending on the particular roles which inter- 
personal or nte ' : communication play in the learning of various culture con- 
tents. Imnigreats who were more highly assimilated attained higher degrees 
of economic success in Canadian society. 

See Also: 3100 Mass Media 

665 CROSS-CULTURAL COMMUNICATION AInO THE ADULT EDUCATOR. Niemi , John A. In 
Literacy Discussio n, Vol, j. No. 4. Winter 1974. pp. 545-548. 

The paper reviews brief j.y the process and modes o£ communj-Ccition , explores 
some problem-s of cross-cultural communication between the dominant sj-ciety 
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and the multitude of Indian cult ut as t\at ^xist in Canada, and draws ^Joiue 
implicatloHo for adult educators* 



See Also: 4850 American Inc^ians 
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7200 LIFELONG LEARNING 



666 AGING AND LIFELONG LEARNING. Mason, W- nean. In Journal of Research an d 
Dgvelo £ment in Education , Vol. 7, No, 4. Summer 1974. pp. 68-76. 

Article discussed educational programs for older persons and their behavior 
toward participating in them as well as their natural abilities for achieving 
mental growth. 

See Also; 4635 Older Adults 



667 THE COMING OF AG2 OF LIFELONG LEARNING. Mc- :ky, Howard Y. In Journal of 
Research and Developmen t in Education , Vol. No. 4.. Summer 19 7/^. pp. 97- 
107. 

Discussed adult education programs, the development of adult, continuing and 
lifelong education, and the abilities of older adults to develop their intel- 
ligence through parti::ipation in learning programs. 

658 ca-IMTOITY ADULT EDUCATION IN LIFELONG LEARNING. Hiemstra, Roger. In Journal 
of Research and Development in E ducation , Vol. 7, No. 4. Summer ' 1974. 
pp. 34-44. 

The purpose of this article was to describe how linkage between home, school, 
and community could be achieved, to show hov all education should be con- 
ceived of as axi exercise in adulthood. 

See ^J.so: 2210 Community Education and Development 

669 EVALUATION OF TELEPHONE INFOR^IATION SERVICE OF NEW YORK CITY REGIONAL CENTER 
FOR LIFE-LONG LEARNING. Cain, Rudolph A.; And Others. Columbia University, 
New York, Kf. Teachers College, Center for Adult Education, 1974. 19 p. 
(ED 099 529), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.58. 

This evaluative survey of the telephone information service of the New York 
City Regional Center for Life-Long Learning used a brief survey questionnaire 
whose desi.gn was provided by the information solicited from the users during 
their initial telephone contact with the Center. The questionnaire focused 
on the following questions: (1) Who are the users o2 the service?; (2) l=/hat 
ar^^their reasons for continuing their education?; (3) How helpful did they 
find Ohe service?; and (4) How can the service be improved? Of the 558 
questionnaires sent, 221 usable questionnaires were returned, 40 percent of 
the total sample. The completed questionnaires were coded and the data 
analyzed by computer. The survey findings are presented in four major sec- 
tions: (1) a statistical profile of users'; (2) analysis of user learning 
interests and reaction to telephone servicej (3) cross-tabular data by user 
age and ethnic background; and (4) ?aser suggestions for improving the Center's 
information service. The research identified a number of problem areas an^^ 
the six recommendations for improving the effectiveness of the Center ' s .tele- 
phone Information service are the result. The questionnaire is appended. 

See Also: 3270 Telephone 
4300 EVALUATION 
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570 G0VER1.^1ENTAI. ROLES IN L) BELONG LEARNING, Delker, Paul V. In Journal of 

Research and Developinent in ' Mucatigri, Vol. 7, No, 4. summer 197A. pp, 24- 

III the first part of this article, author discussed some esseatial eleinents 
ol a liff:!-.ong learning system and then identified some roles appropriate to 
government in bringing such a system .into existence, 

671 HIGHER EDUCATION AND LIFELONG LEARNING, Knox, Alan In Journal o^ Research 

and Development in Educ ation, Vol. 7, Nv.. ^: . Summer 1974. pp. 13-23 

The purpose of this chapter is to illustrate some of the emerging relation- 
ships between institutions of higher education and adults engaged in lifelong 
learning. 

See Also : 7510 Colleges, Universities 

572 l>fPACT OF ''LIFELONG LEARNING'' ON THE PROFESSIONALIZATION OF ADULT EDUCATION. 
Farmer, James A» , Jr.- In Journal of Research and Development in Education , 
Vol. 7, No. 4. Summer 1974. pp. 57-67. 

Article addressed itself to the question of whether adu^t education is a 
profession, considered terms associL-ted with occupational pr ofessionaiiEa- 
tion, and discussed some alternative stances to lifelong learning and life- 
long education on the part of adult educators. 

See Also: 0900 ADULT EDUCATION AS A FIELD OF STUDY 

573 THE LEARNING SOCIETY. Commission on Po t-S iry Education in Ontario 
(Canada). Available from Ontario Governme]. . jtore, SS'^ Bay Street, 
Ontario M5R 1N8 ($2.50). Dec 20, 1972. 266 p. 

The Commission ou Post-Secondary Education in O'^t'nrio was appointed in 1969 
to advise the Ministers oi Education and of University Affair' . The Com- 
mission was asked to consider, in the light of then-current provisions, the 
pattern necessary to ensure the further effective development of post-secon- 
dary education in th. Province tc 1980, and in general terms to 1990, and 
to make recommendations. it was charged with nine *5pGcific a r eas- o f^feudy , 
including the determination of student needs, student prefe'rer.'.es , numbers of 
students, types of institutions and facilities required and the interrela- 
tions among them, and the costs and methods of finan^.ing universally attain- 
able post-secondary education. The Commission was further required to gener- 
ate public comment and discussion, providing full opportunity for the expres- 
sion of opinions. The results of hearings, briefs, and a wide range of 
research studies are reported in the study, organized around three themes: a 
history of post-secondary education, directions for change, and instruments 
of change. The Commission makes 126 specific recommendations, reflecting its 
general conclusion that continuing education is a pei'vasive molding force 
which requires flexibility in the Dost-secondary cystem. 
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674 LE.mNiNG TO ■'BE: Tlii*. WORLD 0*'' EDUCATION TODAY AND TOIICRkOW. Faure , Edgar; 

And Others. United^Nat ion-^ Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, Paris (France) -Avail able- fron-. L'NIPUu, Inc., 650 First Avenue, Ne-.-j 
York, NY 10016 ($6.00 pap"erback) . 1972. 313 p. 

^^"^^•^^ 

The report ot che I iternational Comiuission on the Development of Education 
aims to assist governments in fomiulatxug national strategies for the devel- 
opment of education in a cnanging universe. Emphasis is upon the need ^ -t 
an international community which reilects coTrrmoTi probleuis, trends, and - - is; 
the promotion of democracy through educarion; the opportunity of every 1 :di- 
vidi:al for self actualization: and 'che nc 1 fjr life-ion^ education. Th-i 
book is arranged into three mr: v;- r parts: Findings, Futures, and Towards a 
Learning Society. The first i art traces the past roots and development of 
education; examines educational practice today; identifies the needs, re- 
sources, and means for education; arn' suggests a basic reconsideration or 
educational structures and concepts. The second part examines the challenges 
of education, including progress in science and technology which offer great 
pofentiai and knowledge but contrT-ute to problems concerning the distrinu- 
tion of wealth, er ^^ironmenVial destruction, and threats against justice. 
Focus is upon pedagogic discoveries. Aims of education work toward a scien- 
tific humanism, social commitment, creativity, and the complete man. The 
last part examines the role and functions of educational strategy, elements 
for contemporary strategy, and ways to build solidarity ■ among all countries. 

See Also: 0900 ADULT EDUCATION AS A FIELD OF STUDY 

9020 International , Comparative Studies • 



675 LIFE-CENTERED EDUCATION. RESEARCH /u\D REPORT SERIES REPORT NO. Raines, 
Max R. Michigan State Uriversity, East L£:.nsi:ig, MI. 'ellogg Community 
Services Leadership Program, Aug 197A. 34 p. (ED 103 052), FDRS price, 
MF $.76, HC $1.95. 

Tlie central thesis of this paper is that the equitable and humane society has 
a moral obligation to provide its n^.cmbers with developmental assl'^tance in 
acquiring those transact i^nr« I competencies necessary for reconciling personal 
needs with societal expectation and for discovering neaning in their lives 
through their essential life roles as workers, family ri.emberj, learners, 
consumers, citizens, and culrure bearers. The author claims that education 
for today* s world must be life-centered and life-long. ^'Jhat is needed is a 
dynamic relationship between learning and life. The life-centered curriculum 
must focus on that point where the individual interacts and transacts with 
the environm.ent . The author recomm.ends the establishment of a competency- 
based curriculum leading to an Associate Degree in Life-Centered Education. 
The units of tne curriculum would be built around the essential life roles of 
individuals in the community. Life-centered education would be concerned 
with ways that the individual might express liis/her individuality and autonomy 
while making tb.e nec^.ssary transactions within pervasive life roles. Methods 
of curriculum implementation, including selecting the. target groups and 
training community • allege personnel to :ict as advisory groups, are included. 
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LIFELONG EDUCATION A::D THE SCHOOL: ABSTR^i^TS Al^D BIBLI.GRAP! L'lE (UKE/ ^0 
IN5TITLTE FOR EDUCATION) MONOGRAPH 2. Dave, R. H.; Steimeriing, X. Unitt 
Nations Education, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, Hamburg (West 
Germany). Institute for Education. 1973. 153 p. (ED 092 665), EDRS price, 
HP $.76, HC $8.24. 

In ??72'the IIIESCO Institute for Tducation launched an exploratory study on 
the. concept cf lifelong education and its. inplications for school programs 
a- J curricula as well as for research. The incerim outcomes cf this studv 
are bein^- /resented in a series of throe monographs, the present volume 
oeing the ^ueccnd. In carrying out the study ^ inirly extensive collection 
of relevant literature was made, and the m.onograph consisL^ of botli a com- 
plete bibliography of this material and abstrrzcts of selected nublications 
in the field. Tiie bibliography, as a by-product of the study, reflects its 
eclectic approach, containing many entries only indirectly concerned v.-ith 
lifelong education and listed alphabetically rather than by classification 
for that reason. Tne specific area of application is school curriculum. 
Twenty publications have been abstracted: eleven deal with general conceptual 
questions; six pertain to different stages of education; three present na- 
tional programs. Material based on exper imc-ntal research is almost entirely 
absent. document cont.iins a French and an English version of each entry, 

LIFELONG L;-AFJ':TNG IN CHURCHES ,VCD SYI.A-QCUES. Ry m, Leo V. In .Igurnal of 
Research and Dev elopment in Education . Vol. 7, No. Summer 1^7^. pp. 87- 

96. 

This article identified some data about adult participation in reiiglou^lv 
oriented programs and examined briefly the role of churches and synai;oi:ues 
as sponsors of adult educ^; ' ^n programs. 



LIFELONG L:>^NING OR LIFELONG SCHOOLING? /■ TENTATIVE ViiW 01" THE ■'OKAS ^F 
IVAN ILLICH WITH A QUOTATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. Ohliger, Joim; McCarthy, 
Collcon. Syracuse bniversity. New York, ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult Educa- 
tion; Syracuse University, New York, Publications Program in Continuing 
Education. July 1971. 102 p. (ED 049 398;, EDRS price, MF $.7(S, HC $5.70.. 

Recent writings on the life and thought of Ivan Illich are summarized in this 
paper. Attention is focused on his missionary training activities, his sub- 
/sequent involvement with the center for intercult ural documentation in 
Cuernavaca, Mexico, and the influence of a Brazilian adult educator^ Paulo 
Freire, on Illich's social and educa t i ona 1 t h inking . F ina 1 ly , Illich's own 
views on public education and the learning process are set forth. He calls 
for the abolition of compulsory schooling in view of what he considers the 
idolatrous worship of forir^.i education and" certification, and the institu- 
tional failures of education, around the world. Illich also urges that the 
drift of adult education toward institutional status be reversed to help 
make way for informal educ?^ networks based on mutual inquiry and on 

lifelong accei s to educatio: opportunities of one's oi^m choosing. Included 
are 157 references . 

See Also: OiOO PHILOSOPFIY, POLICIES, GENERAL OBJECTIVES 
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679 LII-HLuNG LE.-VRNluG: PRESSURx^S FOR ACCEPTANCE. Long, Huey L. In Jour r al of 

Research and Development in Eduv-atlon , Vol. 7, No. ^. Summer 1974. . 2-12. 

Article 'descr bed lifelong learning and tl.ree major interacting elements 
currently concributing to public awareness ana acceptance of education beyond 
high school and colleges. 

See Also: 1510 Assessing Educational Needs 

580 PATTERNS FOR TwIFELONG LEAR_:ING. Hesburgh, Theodore M. ; And Others. Avail- 
able, irorr. Jossey-3ass Inc., Publishers, 615 Montgomery St.j San Francisco, '2A 
9411J. ^$7.75). 1973. 135 p. 

The boot: presents ideas of uhree university presidents on ho\-/ basic changes 
in attitudes toward educatiox\ am help build new learning systems that help 
\aov^ forward the cor.cept of lifelong learning and meet the needs of contempo- 
rary society. Tbe three separate but related investigations of the authors 
were conducted through the support oi the V. K. Kellogg Foundation. Part 1> 
a study of Continuing Education and rl:^ Future, was an outcome of a national 
conference in 1971; it includes the findings of four task forces that examined 
the relationship of adult and continuing education to social rei?ponsibility , 
public affairs, the role of the college and university, and the rapidly grow- 
ing body of knov^rIed^^e. In Fart 2, Universities and the Learning Society, the 
author analyzes rhe influence of adulc and continuing education on the aca- 
demic communicy^ the shaping of civic policy, and the creation of new life- 
styles. The third part concerns the findings of a lifelong education task 
force at Michigan State University and is an example of the requirements of 
a large, complex institutic \ accomnicdac.ing itself to adult education needs in 
the inodern world. 



681 PERMANENT EDUCATION, A FRAMEWORK FOR RECURRENT ^IDUCA'^ION: THEORY Al>iD PRAC- 
TICE. Council of Europe, StrasL urg ^France) . 1975. 32 p. (ED 113 506), 
EDaS price, Mr $.76, HC $1-95. 

* The report provides an account of the work accor^plished and the publications 
produced by the Council of Ec^rope since 1967 c^ icerning permanent education. 
Part one examines the- historical perspective of permanent education, its 
dfcivelopment within the Council of Europe, and the implications of the prin- 
ciple of recurrence for othc'. stages of the ed^:catiori system. Part two sum- 
marizes and assesfies the 16 experir^ents which were conducted by tue Council 
for Cultural Cooperation of the Council of Europe in various member countries 
as concrete examples of the principles of permanant education. Tnroe key 
problems have emerged as themes in the Council's analysis of the experimental 
projects: the problem of integrat:f.ug mutually influencing but separate leveJf> 
of education as well as educational activities with othtir aspects, of human 
life, the potential conflict between individual development and social con- 
straintSj and the political problem of net being able to alter the educational 
system without modifying socio-political structures. Part three is directed 
toward the development of recurrent education as a new approach t :> aault edu- 
cation. Issues examined include individual needs, structural clicnges, course 
content, teaching/learning methods > unit/credit system, and costs. 
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632 .REACHING ADULTS FOR LIRELONG LEARNING. I. FINAL toORT AND SUMMARY. 

Paisley, Matilda B.; And Others. Stanford University, California Institute 
for Communication Research. Aug 1972. .96 p. (ED 068 792), EDRS price, MF 
$.7.6, HC $4.43. - * . r / 

The final- technical repo^rt and' summary of a study of lifelong learning pro- 
grams in the United States are presentecj^. Included in th^e report are a back- 
ground study of adult and continuing education, a s-urvey of existing programs 
and .practites, and st itistical findings. Specimen materials are shown and 
exemplary practices suggested. Recommendations for improved programs are 
given as part of the final report summary. Appendices contain the program 
identification questionnaire, program description questionnaire, exhibits of 
exemplary materials, and promising; promotion practices. 



683 REACHING ADULTS FOR LIFELONG LEARNING. II. * CASE STU|)IES OF EXEMPLARY PRO- 
GRAMS. Paisley, Matilda B.; And Others. Stafford University, California 
Institute for Communication" Research.. *Aug 1972. 98 p. (ED 068 793), 
EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $4.43*. 

Ten institutions that provide lifelong learning programs are examined in 
this report, part of a study of lifelong learning programs in tlie United 
States. Each adult education site is, either a scjiool d^lstrict, community 
collegle, private college, state college, or state university. Tne institu- 
tions' programs are described, as are the* clients, faculty, courses, and 
goals. Case studies of innovative programs are included. 
> . . ' 

REACHING ADULTS FOR LIFELONG LEARIOTG. III. DIRECTORY . OF. REPORTING PRO- 
GRAMS AND STATISTICAL TABLES. Paisley, Matilda B.- And Others. Stanford 
University, California Institute for Communication Research. Aug 1972. 
106 p. (ED 068 794), EDRS priee, MF $.76, HC $5.70. 

Data from programs which participated in a study, of lifelong learning prp- 
grams in the United. States are contained in this volume. 'A directory of 949 
reporting adult education programsX is followed by a statistical tables with 
results from promotion questionnaires. Institutions are compared by size and 
type. \ ■ 

i 

685 RECURRENT EDUCATION. Mushkin, Selma J., Ed. National Institute of Educa-' 
tion (DHEW), Washington, DC. j Available from Superintendent of Documents,'^ 
U. S. Government Printing Office, VJashington, DC *20402 (Stock Number 1780- 
01277, $3.60), Mar 1973. 354' p. (ED 094 148), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC 
$18.40. ; / 

The volume presents 24 papers deriving from the. March, .1973, Georgetown 
University Conference of Recurrent Education, the first major meeting on 
recurrent edjication to be held in ^he United States. The Conference findings 
mderscore tl^e many problems and^issues favoring greater flexibility in the 
. timing of education and educational systems that give meaning to the broad- 
-ening of these choices. The intent of the meeting was to provide American 
scholars ,a sense pf European thinking about recurrent education to promote 
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an intierest at home. The papers are organized according to general topics: 
policy\direcJ:ions (three papers), supply and demand (four papers), target 
group focus ((five papers), education and the world of wark (six papers), and 
financing anS politics of recurrent education . (five papers). There is a. 
summary Analysis of an agenda for research concluding the papers. A seven- 
teen-page selected bibliography divided into subject categories is included, 
and an .index to the papers is provided. ^' 

686 REMEDIATION AS A LIFELONG LEARNING ACTIVITY. Ulmer, Curtis- In Journal of 
Research and Development J.n Education , Vol. 7, No. 4. Summer 1974. pp. 45- 
56. . • 

The purpose of this paper is to review the social and philosoph^-cal setting - 
for illiteracy programs and examine program considerations.'' 

See Also: 5230 Adult Basic Education - General ' ^ 

6C7 SOME MODELS OF ADULT LEARNING AND ADULT CHANGE, STUDIES ON PERMANENT EDU- 
CATION. Huberman, A. Council for Cultural Cooperation, StraslDOurg 
(F ranee). Committee for Out— of— ScKool Education, Available from Council 
of Europe, Strasbourg, France C$2.00). Jan 1974. 81 p. CED- 105. 17.7) , 
EDRS Drice, MF $,76. ' - 

^ ' ■ J 

With emphasis on the developmental psychology unique-^o adults, the^ author 
'presents a comprehensive document of research and proj^-ress pertaining to 
adult learning and change. Section one reviewaii^age cycles of adulthood as 
v^ell as chahging career patterns for men and women. Also examined are 
changes with age in leisure and interest patterns, anxieties, interpersonal 
relations, sense of time, with special importance attached to recent^ research 
on biophysical maturation in adults. Of significance in intelligence °tes ting 
is/the vast range of ability - at each age- level. Adult losses*' in maturational 
decline aVe compensated by experience, knowledge, And wisdom. Section four 
d^als with research distinguishing continuing education, participants from 
hon-participantls and points to strength of motivation as the key variable. 
/Three constant factors of adult programs found across nations were that parti- 
^ cipants tend to be younger, more educated, and hold more professional jobs 
than the national mean. Other document sections pertain to institutional 
^ole, traditional practices, and evaluation methods of continuing education. 
Section six focuses on adult reaction to change and the tendency for an 
increasing level of determinism. Two programs of change described are 
training in achievement motivation by D. McClelland and the, cultural literacy 
programs of P. Freire. *^ 

; 

688 TECHNOLOGY AND MEDIA FOR LIFELONG LEARNING. - Niemi, John A. In Journ^3. of 

Research and Development in Education , Vol. 7, No. 4, Sumnier 1974. pp. 77- 
86. 

,. ■ % 

Article focused on the desirability of an organization's developing a ration- 
ale for applying teclinology to instructibn and ^t he recognition of the need 
for .the learner to develop a rationale for the use of technology in self- 
determined learning projects. 



See Also: 3100 Mass Media 
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TOWARDS A CONCEPTUAL MODEL OF LIFE-LONG EDUCATION. * EDUCATIONAL STUDIES AND * 
DOCUMElte: NUMBER 12. Parkyn, George W.. United Nations Educati^onal, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization, Paris (France). Available from United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 7, Place de 
-Fontenoy, 75700 Paris, France (Order No. ISBN 92-3-101117-0, $1.95). 1973-.' 
58 p. ^ " ^ 



structs conceptual models for the provision of life-long education and applies 
them to actual situations. Introducing , the concepts with an overview of th^ 
sociological and psychological foundations of life-long education, the first 
major section of the document deals' l^ith specifications for a generalized 
model. Presented are: * (1) fundamental aims of education, (2) lif.e-long * 
developmental needs and educational programs, (3) the organization of educa- 
tional provision, (4) educational technology" for life-long lemming, and (5) 
the administration of life-long education. The final section offers a model 
and its application, describing: (1) conceptual models, (2) an organizational 
model coordinating the main educative agencies of the community, (3) an ad- 
ministrative model, (4) an application of the madel to Peru^i discussing its 
educational reform, • organisational and administrative structure, model dif- ^ 
ferfences^ interim changes, and future needs, and (5) strategies of educational 
change. ^ * 
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7500 INSTITUTIONAL SPONSORS. 

7510 Colleges, Universities ' ' ~ 

THE OPEN UNIVERSITY. A PRELIMINARY REPORJ. Massachusetts State Board of ^ 
Higher Education, Boston,. MA. Sep 15, 1971. 63 p. (ED 072 721); EDRS 
price, MF $.76, HC.$3.32.\ - ^ . 

Because of rapidly increasing college enrollments and a matching increase in 
tuition and other costs to students, -this document presents a pi;oposai^for 
an open university to be created in the ^tate of Massachus.etts as an altema'- 
tive to traditional 'higher .education in the state. 'This stady examines 13 
principal components of this new university: .(1) an .appropriate method for 
determini^ng ^oals of the university; (2) 'the target- population and mechanisms 
for enrollmeJ^ of students in the university; (3).. the various themes that 
provide an adequate basis for educational development of students in the 
university; (4) the most propitious topics or coure^es with which to begin, 
and Uie availability of existing courses or materials; (5) the guidelines for 
establishing when a student .has completed a course ^with sufficient proficiency 
for credit, or has earned a degree; (6) a scheme for effective instruction arid 
guidance of* students; (7) the requirements for facilities and geographical 
distribution of working centers; (8) the most efficient use of educational 
technology^(9) the guidelines for evaluation and* assessment of the university; 
(10) fluct&tion factors, such as enrollment; (11) the costs likely to be in- 
curred in the short-ten^ and the long-^term; (12) the organizatiiins that should 
participate in preparation of initial courses; and ,(13) the development^ of a 
timetable with emphasis x)n September 1972 as a possible starting date. ^ 

PUBLIC SERVICE VS. ACADEMIC VALUES: UmVERSITY EXTENSION IN CONFLICT. 
Penfield, Kathleen R. In Adult Education , Vol. 25, No* 2.^ Winter 1975. 
pp. 107-124, ' . ^ ' ^ ^ ' . 

Focusing on the origins of university extension, tlje paper reviews Wisconsin's 
and California's extension systems and examines the role of the universi/^y in 
the light of academic standards and public service ideals* The papeir con- 
cludes that adult educators' firs t 'responsibility' is the adult populat^Lon's 
learning needs. - " ^ 



See Also: 1510 Assessing Educational Needs 



A STUDY OF THE COORDINATION OF THE HIGHER ADULT EDUCATION FUNCTION WITHIN 
STATE" SYSTEMS. ^ Parker, Robfert. Paper presented at the Adult Education 
Research Conference- (St. LoAis^^ April, 1975). 16 p. (KD 110.849), EDRS 
price, MF°$.76, HC $1.58. 

) 

The paper .reports the findings of a two-tier data survey involving the chief . 
executive officers of State systems of higher education, in determining th^ 
extent of their coordination-control o^ higher adult" education. Thfe first 
general phase of the study indicated, ^nat 42 of the 50 systems surveyed had 
responsibility for^ higher adult education. In phase two, the 12rstate systems 
having a high, degree of .involvement in the coordination-^control pf higher 
adult education were grouped ijito three basic mbdela^^TRTe voluntary model, 
the central un^ plus regional organizations model, ^and the ce^ijnral unit at 
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the State level model., Major findings of phase twd indicate -that a majority 
of the 12: play a inajor part, in administration and governance, conduct state- 
wide planning, pay more attention to planning outcoioes than to actual plan- 
ning, allocate functions ^:o institutions according to their strengths, and 
, capabilities, have authority over program review, pay sli^t attention to 
resource allocation and utilization, take part in evaluation, assign juris-^ ^ 
diction over programing based on the nature and mission of the institution, 
do not provide financial aid to adult part-tirje students on a- par with full- 
time on campus students, 'and rarely employ nori-^raditional formats. 

UIs^IVERSITY-lJElBAN INTERFACE: ISSUES, METHODOLOGY, PROSPECTS, Van Dusen, 
Albert C; Brictson, Robert C. Paper presented at the annual meeting of the 
Eastern Psychological Association (Bostoh, Massachusetts, April 27-29, 1972). 
^12*^. (ED 072 717), EDRS price, >1F $.76, HC $;.58. 

• The University-Urban Interface Program (UUIP) of the University of Pittsburgh 
is an act ion- research effort designed to. study the actual and potential roles 

/Of the university in the community in a time of change. Five basic projects 
are included within the UUIP: CI) minority and community services; (2) campus 
development impact; (3) communicant ions ; (4) .long-range Pittsburgh goals; and " 
(5) university governance organization for community relations. The inter- 
action between major city-based universities and their urban communities has 
become a matter of great national significance. Od the one baud, 'the in- 
creasing intensity of out urban problems and the growing public awareness of\ 
and concern about these problems have given them the highest national domestic 
priority. Almost simxiltaneou^ly , the major universities of the country have 
come to be viewed as powerfvl resources, for solving all sort of national 
problems'' anci for achieving' Rational priorities. .These two developments -con- 
verge in what can .be called/^the University-Urban Interface. 

* * ^ 

See Also: 22A0 Urban Environnents'^'^ . ■ 

UNIVERSITY-URBAN INTERFACE PROGRAM. PITTSBURGH GOALS AND FUTURES. Nehnevajsa 
J^i. ^Pittsburgh University, PA. University Urban Interface Program. Feb 
1973. 1.86 p. (ED 073 039;, EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $9.51. 

Future community changes in Pittsburgh over the next five years are predicted 
in this study, the purpose of which is to determine the extent of community 
consensus regarding changes and the extent j^o which widely differing perspec- 
tives of community^eaders might contribute to conflict. One Jimdred and six 
selected, prpmincmt, community leaders r;£sponded to a quest ionnaiire assessing 
the likelihood, desirability and relative importance of twenty eight potential 
community problems. In addition, the leaders were asked to select at least 
three of the issues in order to identify what needs to be done about them, 
what things should be avoided, whether such steps are likely in the next five 
year, period, and. which segments or organizations of the community might hold 
views similar to and at odds with their position, and what , measures the com- 
munity or uniyersity could take regarding each issue.. Results included indi- 
cate that the cfty's. leaders are intensely interested in the future of Pitts- 
burgh, and are modestly optimistic; that many leaders do not expect much in 
the way of positive change, and that there is an overwhelniing consensus with 
reference to the areas _pf desired change although rife study concludes that a 



f 

good nuipber of responses fall outside the" general algreement. Pittsburgh 
leaders are highly receptive to change and reveal data which can be put to 
practical iise. 

See Also: 2240 Urban Environments • . . 
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695 ANALYSIS OF FACTORS' ASSOCIATED WITH PRESENT AND FUTURE PROGRA>I EMPHASIS OF 
FLORIDA COOIERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE, THE FINDINGS. FROM EXTENSION STUDKS. 
Smithf 'l\^illi Howard, Summary of'D.Ed, Disse-'tation in Extension Education, 

^-'Couisiana State University, January 1971; R&T Summary Nol 25. A.vailable from' 
University Microfilms, 300 N. Zeeb Rd,, Ann Arbor, MI 48103 (MF, no' price- * 
quoted). Jan' 1971. 10 p. (ED 069 936), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.58. 

Ho.w the personnel of the Florida Cooperative Extension Servi<?e planned and 
expended their time was studied, and adjustments considered necessary to 
providing future educational programs were determined; The four aspects of 
the study were: (1) the time Florida Cooperative Extension personnel were 
spending on various areas of the program compared with planned expenditure 
of time: (7) the relationship of what the personnel, as a county planning 
unit, said they were, going to emphasize, to what actually was emphasized in 
the program; (3) projected program emphasis in five years; . and, (A) attitudes 
of extension personnel in regard' to the projected, program emphasis. The 
1969-70 plan of work was used to determine the amount of time planned, and 

- the daily activity report was used -to determine the actual amount of time 
expended. A mail questionnaire w^s used to obtain the attitudes of all 
Florida Cooperative Extension personnel, except administrative and supervi- 
sory, toward the ^projected 'program enphasis. The study findings indicate 
that staff members trained in technical agriculture were production-oriented, 
and that they lacked understanding or knowledge of involving lay leaders in 
planning and implementing programs. The data also indicate that the county 

"'fextension directors jpent relad'ively little time in planning activities and 
with advisory or planning-typej organizations. In general, there was strong 
sent^iment for more time to be projected for farm income and traditional 

• agriculture.<- T 

696 ^ AN ANALYSIS OF SELECTED TENNESSEE EXTENSION MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEM 

(TEMIS) ' DATA. McBroom, Charles T., Jr.; And Others. Tennessee University, 
Knoxville, TN. Agricultural Extension Service. June 1972. 49 p. (ED 068 
756), EDRS price,, MF $.76, HC $1.95. ♦ ■ 

How Tennessee County Extension personnel spent their time in fiscal yefer 

- 1970 and 1971 and how they planned their time in fiscal year 1971 are 

' discussed in this Master's thesis. Inf o'^matibn on planned and expended time 
was- retrieved through TEMIS' (Tennessee Extension Management Infprmation 
System)^. Wide variations were found to exist between "time planned to be 
sp^ent and actual time spent according to ''elements.'* Extension personnel 
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tended to underplan on every element except ^'Forestry Production and Market-- 
ing," in which overplanning occurred. Large increases in time spent and 
contacts made were noted for elements from fiscal year 1970 ^to 1971. "Sijb- 
jects" code groupings on district and state levels for 1970 and 1971 were 
c:onsidered and significant time and contact changes were noted. Comparative 
information for 1970 and i.971 was presented for extension supervisory per-- 
sonnel. Recommendations for further study are included. 

9 

1 " - 

697 jr ATTITUDES OF COUNTY LEADERS TOWARD EXPAMDING YOUTH PROGRAMS IN EXTENSION • 

Newell, Howard J.; And Others. Minnesota University, Minneapolis, MN. 
Agricultural Extension Service. Mar 1969. 53 p» (ED 065 770), EDRS price, 
' MF $^76, HC $3,32. V . 

> . . ■ 

The study . of attitudes of various leaders in extfension toward the particular 
aspects of 'change in 4~H programs is reported on» This study grew from the 
need to» identify counties where the various types of new^pr::gram expansion 
would be favorably viewed in the early developmental stages. A questionnaire 
was based on interest in various types of expansion, including adult programs. 
It was found that the attitude toward an exchange of work in the youth pro^ 
.gram is highly favored by county leaders. Also, over half of the county * ' 
leaders actively ^favored expanding the youth program. . * . 

698 COMMUNICATION BETl^^EEN ADMINISTRATIVE-PROGRAM STAFF AI^D FIELD STAFF -IN -THE 
MICHIGAN COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE. Russell, Hamish M, , Michigan State 
University, East . Lansing, MI. College of Agriculture and Natural Resources 
Education Institute. June 1972. 29 p. (ED 073 341), EDRS price, MF $.76, 
HC $1.95. * * 

A study was conducted of the expectations arid perceived communication between 
field and supervisory personnel in the Michigan Cooperative Extension Service. 
Each agent in the sample • completed a 209-item questionnaire dealing with his 
communication with his supervisor, and each supervisor completed ten such 
questionnaires for each of his ten fifeld agents." This resulted in 200 ques- 
tionnaires giving matching information about 100 pgirs or dyads. Similarities 
* and differences and agents' and supervisors' backgrounds are analyzed. Super- 
visors perceived- less frequent overall communication than did the field 
agents. Field agents perceived.^ignif icantly less coiranunication about per- - 
sonal matters and new ideas th'an did their supervisors.^ Significantly more 
supervisors wanted more communication about the existing program. Field 
agents perceived significantly more of the communication that they raceived 
as being initiated by the supervisor. A high level of similarity of orienta- 
tion between supervisors and field agents was found at both the agreement and 
accuracy levels. But between 1/3 and 1/2 of the dyads showed disagreement or 
misunderstanding. Similarity of orientation was found to be associated with 
dyadic satisfaction and interpersonal perceptions, but other factors contri-- 
bute to these stages. Implications of the study are disctissed, and re^erences 
are provided. 
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THE CONCEPT APPROACH TO PROGRAMMING IN ADULT EDUCATION— WITH SPECIAL APPLICA- 
TION TO EXTENSION EDUCATION, Collirigs, Mary L., Ed. Extension farvice (DOA), 
Washington^ PC. Sep 1974. 525.p. CPB~234-440) ^ NTIS. 

The dociiment' reports a 10-year seminar e'flort to consider a framework f^.*r a 
series of inquiries valuable to all institutions engaged in curriculum 
develoTpment or programing. Tfi£ work reported includes the study of the pro- 
fessional role of the extension adult educator and identifies concepts, 
propositions, procedures, and a model for use in curriculum developir.ent. 
Seminar participants, a group of 17 prof^sors in adult educatica, pursued 
areas of their own special interest, ii[icluding: selection of a suitable 
model; job expectations and rcle models; identification of concepts useful 
to an adult educator; the learner as a source of educational objectives ; and 
applications of the process to selected educational programs. • The identifi- 
cation of concepts covered the areas of agriculture, social sciences (eco- 
nomics, sociology), dairy nutrition, and nutrition. Educational programs 
selected for the application of the process were: 'graduate education, induc- 
tion training, induction experience for first-year extension agents, profes- 
sional inservice education, teaching-learning process, extension program 
development, nutr^ition education program, for low-Income families in Louisiana. 
Introductory remarks on the background, purpose and procedure of the seminar, 
concluding statements of the ongoing research, ' and a bibliography complete the 
report. 

^See Also: 1505 Program Planning and Processes 



A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK FOR DETERMINING TRAINING NEEDS OF EXTENSION AGENTS 
APPLIED TO DAIRY SCIENCE. THE FINDINGS FROM EXTENSION STUDIES. Vemia, Satish 
Dec>197J. 15 p. (ED 067 537), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.58. 

y 

A summary of an extension education dissertation on a study to^develop a 
framework of curriculum and learning theory features, to determine needs of 
extension agents, and to show its application to dairy science is presented. 
Tyler^'S rationale for deriving educational objectives (curriculum theory) and 
Bloom' s*Taxonomy of Cognitive Behavior (learning theory) were used in the 
study. Data were collected from 20 extension agents engaged in dairy work in 
Louisiana, five state specialists in dairy. and veterinary science-and 86 
dairymen over the state. Data was analyzed on agent cognitive ability and 
relative work value of dairy science concepts . Views of agents and special- 
ists were compared to the extent of- congruence. .Conclusions and suggestions 
for further study were^ importanti 

See Also: 1120 Mental, Perceptual Abilities / 
1510 Assessing Educational Needs 

- \ . " 

ENTERPRISE DOMINANCE AS RELATED TO COMMUNICATION AND FARMERS' TECHNOLOGICAL 
COMPETENCE AND SATISFACTION. Coughenour, C. M.* Kentucky University, Lexing- 
ton, KY. Agricultural 'Experiment Station. May 1972. 49 p /\ (ED 070 964), 
EDRS price, MF $.76, H^l.95. • 

An Investigation was conducted to assess the effect of enterprise dominance 
on selected aspects of the infrastructure of agriculture. The\ hypothesis was 

. , / . • \ • ■-' 
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that doniinance of a particula^type of farming in an area is signified by 
a set of cultural and social yalues that di^ose the agencies serving fanners 
and the farmers themselves to fawr interests and activities associated with 
the dominant enterprise, and to disparage and neglect activities associated 
with subordinate enterprises. Measurement of enterprise-dominance effects 
involved the selection of Cl) an area in Central Kentucky in which been cattle 
production was more important than hog production^ and C2) an area in Western 
Kentucky in which these two enterprises were equally important. Th,e survey 
farmers reflected in their own enterprises the area differences in relative 
dominance of beef cattle and hogs. The hypothesis , was supported in the fol- 
lowing ways: (1) the agent's perception of farmers' commitments to hog pro- 
duction, (2) the amount of time extension agent spent on matters pertaining 
to beef cattle compared with hogs, (3). the relative nunfcers of requests for 
information the agents received from beef cattle: and hog producers, (4) the 
proportions of his farm visits in which the agent dealt^with a beef cattle 
or hog production problem,. (5) the, farmers with whom he most, often initiated 
contact, and (6) the relative- emphasis of the extension agents on recommended 
practices pertaining to beef cattle and hogs, 

FARMER'S iJSE OF THE SOIL TEST REPORT. Best, K- E. ; Blackburn,* D. J, 'Cuelph 
University (Oiitario) . Ontario Agricultural College. Dec 1972. 24 p, 
(ED 070-948), EDRS price, >£F $.76, HC $1.5,8, 

A study ,of Haldimand County (Ontario, Canada) farmers '• use and understanding 
of soil test reports and the relationship of these variables with certain. - 
personal and social characteristics of the respondents are summarized* The 
objectives of the study were to indicate the extent to which farmers use the * 
soil test report, the quality of fertilizer treatment changes made compared 
to those suggested, and farmers' understanding of information contained in 
the report. Data were collected by personal interview of the 9.5 Haldimand 
County fanners who had received a soil test report during the year ending ; 
June 30, 1971. The data obtained were computer processed, A sumnjary ofthe 
findings shows that ^the ^farmers with the least, understanding of ^the soil 
test report's fertilizer requirement section included a higher proportion of. 
those wiUi the least education; the smallest farms, the smallest farm income, 
and did not attend agricultural meetings or activities organized by the county 
extension woijkers. It is concluded that the provision for improvement in tke 
quality of -soil test information such as tha^ .reaching farmers through the 
-fertilizer trade, farmers, and other personal information sources, could 

provide a challenge to extension workers. Appendix tables provide the statis- 
tical data.^ ' . 

INFLUENCE OF SELECTED EACTORS ON NUMBERS OF OFFICE VISITS AND TELEPHONE CALLS 
^lADE TO.THE WILSON COUNTY EXTENSION OFFICE, LEBANON, TENNESSEE. Arnett, 
Melvin H.; And Others* Tennessee University, Knoxville, TN* Agricultural 
Extension Service. Jan 1974. 27 p. (ED 092 728), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC 
$1.95. . . 

The study, undertaken to help a county Extension program meet more efficiently 
the needs of its clientele, identifies selected personal, family , and farm 
characteristics of ,203 adult males who made office visits and telephone calls 
to the Extension office during a three-year period, seeking information on 



production or marketing of farm products and/ or the conservation apd" use of 
natural resources or resource development. The findings, presented in full, 
indicate that adults who frequently sought agricultural information through 
visiting and/or calling the Extension office were also highly involved in / 
other phases of the Extension program and in other farm related agencies and 
organizations, and seemed to have characteristics related to innovativeness . 
in the adoption of new farm technology* To reach a larger clientele, the 
researchers recommend: (1) informing those who frequently contact the Exten- 
sion office of the latest and best farm technology and of the needs, prob- 
lems, and opportunities of all farm people, for diffusion of this informa-=^ 
tion to other farmers; (2) increasing use of communications 'media; , and (3) 
initiating personal contacts through farm visits. (Statistical data is 
appended. ) ' 

See Also: 1100 ADULT LEARJ.'ING CHARACTERISTICS 



704 THE INTERRELATIONSHIP OF CERTAIN" ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT PEOPLE,. SOURCES OF JOB 
SATISFACTION-DISSATISFACTION, AND ADMINISTRATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF COUNTY 
LEADERS THE COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERIVCE, Sapping ton, Qiairles Wesley'. 
Ph.D. Dissertation, Florida State University , June 1972. 263 p. (ED 0/8 
287);-~EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $13.32. 

A study is presented which attempts to Investigate the interrelationships 
between certain assumptions about the nature of people held by the Coupty 
Extension leaders, his sources of job satisfaction and dissatisfaction, and 
his performance of his function of leading the county staff. Data was col- 
lected by means of a questionnaire from 81 county leaders and by' a rating 
o:£ the county leaders ,as administrators by their> immediate supervisors. A 
review of the literature w^ also conducted, The^Chi Square was used to test 
the relationship betweer^-'^variables as hypothesized in five hypotheses. 
Results are given. CejItisUsions include: (1) County Extension leaders in 
Mississippi are extrfcme ly achievement conscious; and (2) graduate study is 

" " \ 

705 RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PARTICIPATION IN A CLOTHING CONSTRUCTION WORKSHOP AND ^ 
SiELECTED CHARACTERISTICS AND SEWING SKILLS OF LpW-~INCa-IE HOMEMAKERS IN 
MACON COUNTY, TENNESSEE, Henry, Madeline L.; And Others. Tennessee Univer- 
sity, Knoxville, TN, Agricultural Extension Service.. July 1972. 21 p\ 

(ED, 065 767), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.58' 

A study was 'conducted to determine the influence of selected characteristics, 
family patterns, economic standards and clothing problems of tjie low-income 
' homemakers in Macon Copnty on their participation in a clothing construction 
workshop. Changes in - homemakers * sewing skills brought about by attendance 
at the workshop were also determined. Data were collcicted. by means of two 
questionnaires and through personal group interviews. A contingency table 
anailysis program was 'used to analyze data. Findings include: (1) participa- 
tion^^n the workshop was not influenced by the personal characteristics of 
the homemakdrs; (2) participation was- influenced by the sources of home- 
making information used, homemakers' knowledge and involvement in community 
organizations ,|and ownership of sewing equipment; and,x(3) low- income home- 
makers participating in the workshop make a significant imprpvement in 
clothing construction skills. - ■ . ^ * * ' ~~ 
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RELEVANCE TO THEIR JOBS OF TOPICS TAUGKT IN EARLY TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NEW 
AGRICULTURAL AGENTS: AN EVALUATION. Alexander, Frank D. State University of 
New York, Ithaca, NY. College of 'Agriculture at Cornell University; State 
University of New York, Ithaca, NY. College of Home Economics at Cornell 
Uniyeirsity. Dec 1968. 15 (ED 067 549), EDRS price, >fF $.76, HC $1.58. 

A report concerned with one aspect of evaluation carried out ht 1968 early 
training school for new agricultural agents is given. The emphasis of the 
evaluation is on the relation of training offered to jobs which agents had 
been or were currently performing. Subject headings include: relevance of 
topics taught to their jobs as seen by trainees; jobs on which received help 
as seen by trainees; appendix: tabulation of data for relation of training 
to jobs. Forty jobs were classified under six major categories was indicated 
J^^syi^s^show basic comraunicatign stands out as topic offered in training 
school which agents considered significantly helpful to them for performing 
jobs which they had done in the past two years. 

See Also: 4300 EVALUATION 



SOME GENERAL PRl^NCIPLES USEFUL IN THE DEV^ELOPMENT OF EFFECTIVE 4-H CLUB WORK.' 
Jayaramaiah, Karagada M. ; And Others. Tennessee University, Knoxville, TN. 
Agricultural Extension Service. May 1972. 29 p. i(ED 065 768), EDRS price 
MP $.7*6, HC $1.95. ^ ^ . 

A study was conducted to identify, examine* and suggest a set of broad prin- 
ciples effective in the development of 4-H Club programs in theV United 
States and Tennessee. Eighty principles of successful 4-H Club work gleaned 
from rerated literature were tested in terms of: their acceptance as princi- 
ples by two panels of experts; panel agreement to the way in which they were 
stated; and their relative importance to successful 4-H Club work as s^en by 
panel members.' A mail questionnaire with the listing of the - 80 principles 
was sent to every member of the national panel and the state panel. It was 
found that the two panels were in complete agreemXit with the selection of 57 
Items as valid principles. Another 14 approvedi;bJ the national panel were 
not favored by the state panel." Seven items approved by the state panel were 
disapproved by the national authorities. The finally accepted 57 principles 
were suggested for use by county agents as they /seek to develop effective 
4-H Club work. V 



STAFFING PATTERNS FOR PROGRAMS IN ADULT AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION: A STUDY^IN 
COOPERATION. Persons, Edgar A.; Leske, Gary. Minnesota Research Coordina-- 
ting Unit for Vocational Education, Minneapolis-, MN. July 1973. 43 p. 
. (ED 09^ 31^), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.95. 

The study defines the relationships between agriculture teachers and other 
persons with whom they work in providing adult agricultural education; 
specifically, it identifies with whom the instructor cooperated in providing 
a program, identifies the functions performed by those who cooperated, and 
identifies the success of the cooperative arrangements. The data were ob- 
tained fr\)m questionnaires sent to all vocational agriculture instructors 
responsible for adult instruction in a three-State area, ^he cooperation 
of others is measured and analyzed in four different program areas: enter- 
prise events, agriculture mechanics, farm management, and special events. 
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Cooperators in these areas and their ftinctions are illustrated in bar graphs; 
evaluation of cooperation of agencies in -the four categories are presented 
tabular ly* It is concluded that' there is wide diversity in the aiaount of 
cooperation received fron: among potential cooperating groups, the principle 
cooperating groups bein^ industry representatives, private businessmen, 
county agents y and other agricultural teachers. Generally, the teachers find 
the cooperation of others valuable and rely heavily upon others to assist in 
..planning, organizing and coordinating but not in evaluation. University 
specialists are not used in any significant degree, 

A SURVEY OF ATTITUDES TOWARD EXTENSION PROGRAMS IN CARROLL, CHARITON AND 
SALINE COUNTIES. SUMMARY OF SPECIAL PROBLEM REPORT, Gross, John G. , Ed, 
Missouri University,! Columbia, TI07 "Extension Education Department. May 1969 
8 p. (ED 075 695), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.58. 

A survey of attitudes toward extension programs in Carroll, Xlhariton and 
Saline' Counties, Missouri was conducted to serve as a basis for comparison 
for later study of the effectiveness of these programs • Extension clientele 
were surveyed concerning the extent to which the present programs were meet^ 
ing 'their needs and expectations and their attitudes jcoward the change to' 
area programming and area agent staff specialization. Usable responses to 
the six^page questionnaire for clientele tjotaled 391, A shorter question-- 
naire was used to determine the feelings of agents on specialization. Find^ . 
ings included: (1) ^he shift to area agent specialization has created slight 
problems in contac<"ing agents; (2) 5 percent were dissatisfied with programs, 
35 percent were satisfied, and 60 percent were neutral; (3) nearly all were 
in favor of working with youth groups othe^ than 4-H; (A) 50 percent were in 
agreement with agent specialization — not considered a mandate in favor off the 
change; (5) people want a part in^deciding program direction; and (6) role 
ambiguity *and value conflict among agents as a result of agent specialization 
is widespread. , • 



See Also: 1160 Psychological; Personality Factors 
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710 HUllAH SERVICE TjRAINING PROJECT: FINAL REPORT. Wright, Joan w/ State 
> University of New York, Ithaca, NY. College of Human Ecology' at Cornell 
University. Department of Community Service Education. Available from . 
N.Y.S.. College of Human Ecology, Cornell University, Ithaca, NY 14853. 
($8.00>. 1974. 146 p.. (ED 10'3 68,1), EDRS price, MP $.76, HC $6.97. 

Part one of the report focusies oA project operations tp train paraprofes- 
sionals for employment in human- services, briefly describing the • community 
college instructional program with reference to enrollment , courses , grading, 
fieldwork, supportive^ servic'es, proficiency examinations, preceptor training, 

"articulation, the adyJLsory cojranittee r ^al resources for child care, 

and career exploration in secondar ,s:t two, the longer section 

of the report; provides an evalua .i, ject in the following, areas: 

status of human service, paraproft i.s • Cortland and Tompkins Coun^ties 

. (NY); progress toward career developmcuL xu the two counties; the effect of 
participation in educational development on aide job performance; details 
of the development of proficiency examinations; and conclusions'" regarding the 
human service training project. The salutory outcomes of the project in- 
cluded the development and implementatioa. of a .curriculum and the demonstra- 
tion of successful cooperation between community college, university, and 
community agencies in the operation^of the program. About 70 pages of 
appended materials include: a course evaluation form; student performance 
self-rating inventory; proficiency^^xaminations for two courses; summative 
evaluations of five preceptor workshops; announcement of a seminar on super- 
visioji of paraprofessiohals; the members .of the advisorjr committee; and a 
rating scale for evaluating an aide. ' ^ 

See Also: 6575 New careers, aides, paraprof essionals 



711 METHOD OF RANDOM SAMPLING AND INTERVIEWING ApULT EXPECTATIONS OF A TWO-YEAR 

COLLEGE. Hazard, F.rancis E. Paper presented/ at the Adult Education Research 
Conference (Chicago, Illinois, April 19, 1974). 89 p. (ED 092 788), EDRS 
price, MF $.76, HC $4.43. 

The study. assesses.,expectations by the general public oZ a specific* tw6-year, 
post-high school institution of, higher-^ educationj identified as a university 
branch, and sought to determine, insofar as ^^they .affected the role and mis- 
sion of the university branch, (1) the public image of the university branch 
under study, (2) broad purposes and needs an^ (3) the organizational plans, 
, policies and issues affecting the institution. Utilizing a random sample 
cross-section of 920 adults in Tuscarawas Gonnty, Ohio, the study gathered 
data by means of a spe,cial* questionnaire designed to obtain personal inter- 
views in the respondents' households. Sunmiary tabulations . were obtained and 
cross tabulations made with seventeen demographic variables against /Xques- ' 
tions. The chi-square test was applied to examine the presence of dependent 
relationships. A stratified sample of community upper-socio-economic influ- 
ence groups was selected from the sample for response .comparisons with the 
general public. Recommendations for the university branch campus regarding 
the research populatioji are: (1) ende^vor to utilize public expectations 
revealed in this study, (.2) incorporate study findings in its institutional * 
planning studies, (3) give priority to needs of older adults as well as 
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youths; (4) continue to utilize local citizens advisory committees and (^5^ 
cultivate its public communications program. X 



See Also: 4300 EVALUATION 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETVJEEN READABILITY OF AIR FORCE PROCEDURAL 
JIANUALS AND DISCREPAls^CIES INVOLVING NON-CO]^IPLIANCE WITH THE PROCEDURES , 
Johnson, Keith H. ; And Others. Air Force Institute of Technology, Wright- 
Patterson AFl?,* OH. Sep 15,^ 1972. 85 p. (AD-7^ "^*^), NTIS price, MF V 
$.95, HC $3.00. • I • . 

Readability of-" Air Force logistics procedural manuals i^generally too/high . 
for their readers. The readers, from different Air Forj^e. Specialties /(AFS) , 
are faced-^ith a readability/reading ability gap when, using the procedural 
man^uals<^ This 'gap' was- found to correlate directly with the frequency. of 
discrepancies actually found over a two-year period by Air Defense Command 
(ADC) Headquarters Inspector General's Staff. Additionally, USAF manuals in 
the 66-, 67-, 70-, 75-, series were tested for readability using the Fog 
^Count method. Mean readability was 17th grade (95% one side confidence 
interval), with a standard deviation of 4.5 grades (95% one sided confidence 
interval). Recommendations for action to correct problem areas found by 
the study are included. 



ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE ADVANCED SYSTEMS" DIVISION REPORTS (1950-1972). 
Valverde, Horace H. ; And, Others^. Air Force H\jman Resources Lab., Wright- 
Patterson AFB, OH. Mar 1973. 265 p. (ED 075 714), EDRS price, MF $.76, 
HC $13,321 [ ^ , . ' . 

The Advanced Systems Division of the Air Force Human Resources Laboratory , 
Air Force Systems Command conductsi research and development in the areas of 
training techniques, psychological! and engineering aspects of ^-training 
equipment, and personnel and training factors in t^e design of new sy'stems ' 
and equipment. *This unclassified, unlimited annotated bibliography lis ts the 
memorandum reports, U(i!chnical reports, and journal articles prepared by the 
advanced systems division from- 1950 until the end of 1972. The citations are 
arranged chronologically by year and alphabetically by author within each 
year." Three indexes are included: (1) the author, category, and abstract 
number index, (2)* subject index, and (3) the memorandum reports, technical | 
notes, and technical reports index. 

THE CONCEPTS OF PERFORMAIji^E-ORIENTED INSTRUCTION USED IN DEVELOPING THE ■ 
EXPERIMENTAL VOLUNTEER ARMY TRAINING PR0GRAM. Taylor, John E. ; And Others. 
Hiinan Resources Research^ Organization, Alexandria, VA. Mar 1972. 70 p. 
(ED 064 588), EDRS price, MP $.-76, HC $3.32. . ■ ^ 

< • 

This report describes the planning and implementing^of the Experimental 
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Volunteer Army Training Program (EVATP) at Fort Or.d early in 1971. This 
was the Army's first effort to effect major training innovatiotis in the 
conversion 'toward an all-volunteer Army. By the Fall of 1971, this program / 
was being used as a model for implementing the EVATP at other Army Training ' 
Centers. In developing the EVATP System,' six established learning prin- 
ciples were applied to basic combat training and advanced individual train- 
ing to modify the conventional training system. . Course objectives and per- 
formance tests used were developed jointly by Fort Ord and HumRRO. In a 
comparison with a conventionally trained group, independently conducted by • 
the infantry school at Fort Benning, EVATP graduates performed significantly 
better on 'five out of seven BCT subjects, and seven out of nine AIT subjects. 
In general, these gains were shown by men at all levels * of aptitude. - 

i ■ 

DETERMINING TRAINING DEVICE REQOiREMENTS IN FIXED WING AVIATOR TRAINING. 
Caro, Paul W.; And Others. Human Resources Rrasearch Organization, Alexandria, 
VA. Apr 1972. 65 p. (ED 0' ' ^393) , EDRS price, MF $.76, ^HC $3.32. 

A' systematic study of a^ Fixe Pilot Training Programs at the U. S. 

Army Aviation School was ^n^t i in fisc^l^ear 1968. The objective was. 
to determine whether t^rainiui^ .aight be made more effective through greater- 
use of synthetic flight training equipment and, if so, to specify the main 
characteristics of appropriate equipment. Secondary objectives were to 
assist in developing low cost devices'^ for one course and to determine" tlie 
probably cost-effectiveness of a commercially available device in another. 
A method was developed which identified specific and dif f erential. ne^s . for 
synthetic equipment in each course and determined suitability of exis^ting 
equipment to meet those needs. A generalizable, systematic method for 
determining requirements for synthetic training equipment \te existing train- 
ing programs resulted. ^ 3 ' 



THE EFFECTS OF COMMAND POSITION UPON EVALUATIONS OF LEADER BEHAVIOR. Lackey, 
L. L.; And Others. Human Resources Research Organization, Alexandria, VA. 
Nov 1972, 35 p. (ED 070 902) , EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.95. 

The study was designed to determine fhe'effects of 'Command position — Battal- 
ion Commander and Company Commander—upon evaluations of the desirability of 
certain leader actions. Twenty-two U. S. Army officers who had served as 
Battalion Commanders (Group I) and 22 who'^liad served as Company Commanders 
(Group II) rated 36 leader actions on their desirability for Batt,alion and 
for Company Commanders. Battalion Commanders do not differentiate between 
th'e two command levels on the desirability of leader actions. Company 
Commanders differentiate about actions concerned with the centralization of 
authority and responsibility and consider these to be more desirable for 
both command levels. Both groups rated positive motivation and emotional 
support as desirable and punitive or negatively motivating . actions a§^ 
/Slightly undesirable. The implications of the differences in expectations 
about leader behavior on effective organizational functioning, leadership 
doctrine, and training are discussed. 
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717 EFFECTS. OF EDUCATIONAL LEVEL ON PREDICTION OF TRAINING SUCCESS WITH THE ACB 
(ARMY, CLASSIFICATION BATTERY) Maier, Milcoh H. Sehavior and Systems 
Research Lab. (Army), Arlington, VA. June' 1972. 35 p. (AD-746 994), NTIS 
price, MF $.95, HC $3.00. 

The publication reports on a statistical analysis of educational level as 
it affects the prediction of enlisted performance in Army training courses. 
Samples of the men at each of four educational levels were; formed: non-high 
school graduation, high school graduation, some college, and college grad- 
uation. Using the Gulliksen-Wilks Analysis of Covarianc^, ACB test scores 
and final training course grades were analyzed for the various samples to 
^ determine .whether the predictors are riqually ef fective^ f or i the different • 
<^ educational groups- Results of the present analysis .suggest that for the 
^less-well-educated, the ACB measures, predict higher training f>erf ormance 
than the individual is likely to achieve. On the other hand, the likely 
performance of the/college graduate tends to be underestimated. Finds 
further suggest t;hat effectiveness in predicting training performance 
could probably be improved by including level of education in the aptitude 
a^ea-^q^posites used in c "aif ication- . 

718 '_^yALUATlON OF AIR FORCE EMPLOYEE DEVELOPMENT SPECIALIST TRAINING. Walker, 
■ Pascal M. In Training^ and Development Journal , Vol. 26, No. 11. Nov 1972. 
pp. 3-7. 

' Study evaluated behavioral . changes- and tangible changes in personnel pro- 

grams at a training, center for personnel management specialists in the Air^ 
Force. 

^ AN EVALUATION OF ALTERNATIVE PROGRAMS FOR TRAINING BEGINNING TYPISTS IN 
JBE ARMY. Showel, Morris. ^Human Resources Research Organization, Alex- 
• lindria, VA. Nov 1972. 105 p. (ED 070 922), EDRS price. MF $.76, HC 
$5.70. 

This report pr«i:^nts the resuLrs of research to develc a improved training 
program for Army typists, and the material needed to ^-^ _ement that program. 
/ The research was. conducted at Tb'rt Ofd" and Fort Knox. irst,^ baseline 

learning curves were determined. Eight experimental p.Mi -^mms- then-were 

examined, and" nrie results of various modifications . in -ii^aoing were compared 
with the baseline learning curves. The* effect of selec id training vari- 
ables and training systems was evaluated, and the relati^onship between 
straight-copy typing and production-copy . typing was explored. Several alter- 
native revised training programs were field tested, and suggestions for 
revising the training program now in use were made. 

. ' ■ . ' • / • . 

720 KNOWLEDGE, SKILLS, AND THOUGHT PROCESSING OF THE BATTALIQN COMMANDER AND 
PRINCIPAL STAFF -OFFICERS..^ Powers, Theodore R. ; DeLuca, Arthur J. Human 
Resources Research Organization, Alexandria, VA. July I'972. 40 p. (EP. 
068 778), EDRS Fr:ice, MF $.76, HC $1.95. 

Report of re^—iicih accomplished to aid U. S. Army Infantry School in its 
' ^systems engrr^=iing of infantry officers advanced course curriculum is 
given. Focus S on identification of knowledge and skills and study of 



\- thought processing of Battalion Commander and his -four principal st,^ff 
officers. Survey of these officer activities was conducted in over 80% 
of all combat maneuver battalions, and data produced by a simulated bat- 
talion CPX were analyzed. It was concluded that At is feasible to identify 
\ knowledge and skills for commanders and staff officers by conducting sys- 
tematic job analysis, to use this information in systems engineering of a 
i curriculum, and to initially investigate thought processing by ' using a CPX. 
^ In latter case definitive results should be developed by furtlier experiment 
. \ tation. • ■ t> ■ , . V 

A • •\ ■- ' . / ■ / 

721 , METHODOLOGIES FOR DETERMINING READING REQUIREMENTS OF MILITARY OCCUPATIONAL 
SPECIALTIES. Cay lor, John S.; And Others. Human Resources Research ^Orga- 
nization, Alexandria, VA.. Mar 1973. 81 p. (ED 074 343), EDRS price/ MF 
$l76, HC $4.43. ^ ' ^ / 

^ ■ ' ' ■ ^ \ / • / 

READNEED Research was concerned with the development of methodologies for 
I a^termining reading, requirements of Army Military Occupational Specialties 
\ (MOSs) . 7 Three approaches for assessing MOS literacyCd^emands are/ described: 
\ (A) analysis of readability of Army MOS nj&terials using.a newly developed 
\ readability formula calibrated on Army personnel and Army job materials; 
\ (B) use of information current- ly in Army data banks to study relationships 
'• A between ^reading ability (es ^.imat^ed from AFQT) and job proficiency (indexed' 
\ by the Primary Military Occupat.': mal Specialty/Evaluation Test); and (C) 
\^ direct assessment of personnel iading Skills in relation to nrof iciency on 
-'^^ specially constructed Job Reading Tas4c Tests' ( JRTT) . Feasi^irbty studies 
\ that indicate the relative merits ofeach approach, and cerfl^ainyonceptual 
■ ;^nd operational problems in determining lite^tracy requirementk^^xj* jobs are 
ciescribed. 

\ - • ■ ' . " 

•• • ' ' / 

722 NEF,D FUNCTIONING / . ^OhH STAGES ^IN HELIT^Y, SERVICE. Taylor, Elaine N. ; And 
Othi^rs. Human Reso^-oes fesearch Organization, Monterey, CA. Div. 3. In 
'Proc:eedings , 80th Amiual Convention, APX, 1972. 3 p. (ED 073 177), EDiSS 
price, MF $.76, HC m.5E.. ' \ 

Change^ and constaaci^e? in. the importance of 57 situations and conditions 
in foui\ stages of Axtry life are presented and interpreted following Maslow's- 
analysiy of th^ f uo^trfiis.oalrng of human needs. Ratings of importance were 
-txansfortped^to z-ssQ^fies^andrrplottedv Three patterns were observed. It is . 
:sniggested^, that: (1) Utem remain 'stable because other prepotent needs are 
l.ess"well-\satisf ie»;^^ C2) ixems' decrease in importance because they are being 
Tnet to som^ degree f^f>5: the?,y we rq , Overestimated initially, (3) items increase 
in importanpe beca^.^e)the^- hav^/^been satisfied over a long time and are 
initially urtderestinjiar^. / ^ ^ 



723 PERCEIVED IMPORTANCE ^^AR^OUS JOB CHARACTERISTICS T,..WEST POJLNT GRADUATES, 
McLaughlin, Gerald, u. itary Academy, V/est Point, IVtT Mar 1971. 18 p. 

(AD-722 254), NTIS .j^rice^ AF $.95, HC $3.00. , J 

Within 3 years it 1-. arnx^^pated that the U. S. may have an all-volunteer 
Army. Many changes hasrs- "dbveen and will be implemented to make a career iri ^ 
the Army more attract^Ens^e:,. However, prior to undertaking these changes some 
research" founded ideas a. what job or career characte-'fis tics are viewed 
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as important wouli^e beneficial so tiiat changes could be directed to the 
more i^mportant areas. Thus, the" first purpose of .the present study was to ^ 
gather informatflSn on the importance that USMA graduates attached to various- 
job *characteris tics • A 'feec9rid purpose. waS to see if Maslow's need structure 
offers a useful theoretical' basis for interpreting the graduates' need struc 
ture insofar as their jobs are conceraed. A mailed 31- item questionnaire 
that dealt with the importance of the various job characteristics was used 
to gather the data. / - . . \ 

. . ..."/. 



724. PRELIMINARY RESULTS ON 
EVALUATION TECHNIQUE 



THE EVALUATION OF A FLEET POST-TRAINING PERFORMAl^CE 
Rafacs, Bernarilj A. ; Foley, Paul P. Naval Personnel 
Research and^ Development Lab., Washington, DC. .Jan 1973. 60 p. (ED 075 
691), EDRS price, MF $.'|76, HC $3.32. - * 



A study, was conducted by the IJavy ^o develop and evaluate human performance 
reliability estimates for electronic maintenance; \ Data were collected 
us'ing the personnel identification information forms, the technical profi- 
ciency checkout form, and the job performanceviquesltionnaire. On the basis 
of the total number of uncommonly effective and th'e total number of uncom- 
monly ineffective ^.incidents ^of performance recorded on the.JPQ, four per- 
formance estimators were deveiloped — Sdries Reliability Estimate .(SRE) , 
Series-Parallel Reliability Estimate (PRE), Geomet^tic Mean Reliability' 
Estimaiie . (GRE) , and weighted-average r,elia^t)ility estimate . (WRE) . Relevant 
findings resulted mainly from an analylsis of the distributional properties 
of the predictor and criterion variabl'ps. Only the predictor variable WRE 
could be termed nornally distributed; the SRE, PRE, and GRE were extremely 
skewed. /I - - ' 



725 THE RELATIVE COSTS OF FORMAL AND ON-THE-JOB TRAINING FOR NAVY ENLISTED 
^ OCCUPATIONS. Weiher, Rodney; Horowitz, Stanley A. National Academy of 

Public Administration, Washington, DC. Nov 1971. 52 p. (AD-734 857) , NTIS 
price, MF $.95, HC $3;00. ^ ' ^ 

The purpose of the study of Navy enlisted personnel specialized training is 
to 'determine, in as* many ratings as possible: which major skills can be 
learned. on the job; thej learning curves for non-A-school grads and for A- 
schooi grads; and the relative costs of training Third-Class Petty Officers 
via formal training and on job training. 

# ■ • ■ . 

726. REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY BOARD TO REVIEW ARMY OFFICER SCHOOLS. * 
VOLUME I. SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS. .Department of the Arny, Washington, 
/DC. Feb 1966. 149 p. (AD-743 251), NTIS price, I^F $.95, HC $3\Q0. 

The purpose of the board was to determine adequacy and appropriateneiss of 
current Army school system and education and . individual school traiairig^of 
Army officers in light of responsibilities confronting military establish.- ' 
ment for the foreseeable future and to recommend changes in academic* program 
during the next decade to make greatest contribution to the discharge of 
those r.esponsibilities. The study examines present system fo.r education and 
training .of Army officers of all components from time of commissioning until 
retirement at service schools, service colleges, and civilian educational, 
commerce, and industrial institutions; evaluates system against background 
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of current and projected world and defense environment* the technological 
explosion, and military requirements across total spectrum of conflict; and 
recommends such change in system as are appropriate for the period 1966- 
1976. ^ : . , 

IME ROAD TO WORK:. TECHNICAL' SCHOOL TRAINING OR DIRECTEb DUTY ASSIGNMENT. 
Lecznar, William B. Air Torce Human Resources Lab'., Brooks AFB, Texas. 
Apr 1972. 30 p. (AD-754 845), NTIS price,' $.95, HC $3.00. 

Th^study*" explored the^question of differences between airmen who were 
assigned to joll)s following graduation from formal resident training schools 
and those who entered a field as on-the-job trainees. Eight career fields 
which had substantial nurnbers of airman input'as low>^ability personnel 
under Project 100,000 were studied. Evaluations of technical school ^grad- 
uates and darected duty assignees were made in terms of six criteria: a job 
difficulty index, /average task difficulty, number of tasks; performed, jol? 
interest, self-rsport of utilization of talent and training, and overall 
per'foj;mance ratings. 'Using the multiple linear regression model, with time 
in service as. a concoitimitant variable interacting with the training t^e 
membership categories (i.e. , resident technical course or direct assignineiiL 
and with apt;itude held constant-, t'^sts of the significance in difference * 
between regression lines were made. 

■» 

See Also: 5230 Adult Basic Education,- General « \ 




SUMMARY AND REVIEW OF STUDIES OF THE VOLAR EXPERlJ^NTV' i:9 7^ : INSTALLATION. 
REPORTS FOR FORTS BENNING, BRAGG, CARSON, AND ORD, AND HUt4RRg PERJIANENT 
PARTY STUDIES. Vineberg, Robert; Taylor, Elaine iL Human Resources Re- 
search Organization^ Alexandria, VA* May 1972* 113 p, (ED».068 742), 
EDRS price, ME $.76, HC $5.70. 'H.^ 

An evaluative /summary and a consolidation of the fin^i^s of Project .Volar 
studies on the-^attitudes and career intentions of Army officers and en- 
listed T>^rspn'nel are contained in this report. Tables reflect the results 
of qu^tionihg at several Army bases, and con\pare the results from the dif- 
ferent Bases'^. Attitudes and rankings are determined by Army status .(career 
or^enlis ted) , area, and career plans. 

•/'■' * ) 
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8250 Proprietary Schools' 



729 METROPOLITAN PROPRIETARY SCHOOLS: A STUDY OF FUNCTIONS AND ECONOMIC RESPON- 
SI\ENESS. FINAL REPORT. Hyde, William D/ National Institute of Education 
♦ ^DIEW), Washington, DC. Dec 1974, 211 p. (ED 110 630), EDRS price, MF 
$.76,* HC^$^0.78. ' 

The objective of the research is* to examine how vocat-ion&l proprietary 
. schools in the Chicago area) function by analyzing the schools as an industry 
and by treating the proprietary school as an economic entity. Several as- . 
pects of proprietary schools are analyzed: the stabilitiy , ' prof itability , and 
general fiscal characteristics of the industry the mechanics of market 
structure and operation 'within a subsectdr; the effect of labor market con- 
ditions on the demand for proprietary school training;^ the responsiveness of 
a proprietary school to changing market conditions and changing techriplogy ps. 
■ and the influence on a school of the recent and rapid ^^^xpaiision of a commuV^ 
nity college offering similar courses. Orfe chapter or^tho devoted 
to a time and area analysis of the cosmetology iiiuuiJtvy, and u. ^j.aai chapter 
summarizes the anajor findings of the research.^*^ The study is supported by a 
Large numbear of statistical tables, charts, and appendixes. 



730 . PROlpftlETARX BUSINESS SCHOOLS AND COJIMaNITY COLLEGES: RESOURCE >^ALLOC ATI ON, 

^.STUDENT NiEEDS, AISD FEDERAL POLICIIiS. Erickson, Ed\^ard ; And Others. Inner 
- felty Fund Inc. , l\fashington, UC. June 10, 1972, 64 p. (ED ^03 723), EDRS 
price, MF $.76, HC.$3.32. 

I The jstudy's main obj ectives were: to describe management teciiniques and 

incentives used to /operate successful proprietary vocational schools; to 
\" compare these t^riiAiqufes and incentives with those, existing at community 

colleges; BXid tio^eview Federal policies affecting the utilization of pro- 
prietary vocational schools. Data and information for the^^ study were ob-^ 
tained frpm a survey of existing literature and from interviews with stu- 
dents, faculty-, and adminis tratcfxs of more th^an 20 accredited prop:^^ietary 
schools and two coramunityv,^lleges . The proprietary vocational schools 
represent s group of diverse sizas, orientations, and financial stabilities.. 
The body of ' the xep'o^^t.^^-^llowing tke summary of findings arid r,ecommen4a- 
V . tioris, contains ±our parts Part oiae presents a. general description of.. 

proprietary ,uocatioTial schools. Part two describes the mj-ssioris, studqnt 
X^'s vbodies, and managerfc^jf of proprietary schools, based on case, studies or * 
^>*^-V 'Several proprietary schools which were analyzed in detail. Part.thr^e ana- 
^^\J^^lyzes the competipZon between proprietary business schools and community' 
' c^olleges, again based on selected case studies, and draws some conc/Lusions 
about .relative performance. Part four addresses public policy questions and ■ 
riseaxch issues which derive from the study's findings, and coricludet^ with 
^ecific recommendations related to Federal policy arid funding methoos. ' 



See Also: 7700 Junior Colleges, Community Colleges 

731 PROPRIEimY EDUCATION: A SEARCH OF THE LITERATURE. Johnson, Susan E. 

Califorrcia University, Berkeiley, CA. Center for Research and Development in 
Higher .Eaucat ion. 12974. 31 pi (ED 095 387), EDRS price, MF $. 76, HC $1.95- 
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When the federal Trade Commission began ah all-^out drive in the s.iunmer of 
^1973 to ah.ert the public to pitfalls in enrolling some vocational and cor--\ - 
responden^e schools* seyeral significant' facts became clear: 10,000 different 
-residential and home-study vocational schools serv^ about 3.3 million stu- 
dents who pay from $350 to $2000 for a program, kijowledge of these schools, 
their operations, and their students is ^racticallyr nil. The paper examines, 
all available studies, research reports, 'and publications relevant to pro- 
prietary schools, presenting their findings in summary form. Acknowledging 
thatk reliable information has only become available within the last three 
years, the report concludes that Federal interest in proprietary education 
has increased, funds are available for research, and that It is time to re- 
examine assumptions regarding vocational education's "stepchild/' proprietary 
education. » 

/ 



' 9000 INTERNATIONAL PERSPECTIVE 

9020 International, Comparative StuciEes 

COMMJNICA'];iON IN DEVELOPMENT: MODIFICAITONS IN JITHE CMS SI CAL DIFFUSION MODEL 
FOR FAMILY ."PLANNING Rogers, Everett M. Paper pres^ted at Session #16 on 
Inf ormatiofi and Communication Problems in Development, Third World Congress 
for Rural ^Sociology (Baton Rouge, La., August ,2 2 -2^7, 1972). 40 p. (ED 072 
329), EDRS price; MF $.76, HC $1.95. ^ , 

The role of mass media and interpersonal .conmiunication in development in ' 
Latin America, Africa, and Asia is 'reviewed. Then, research and development 
program experience is synthesized to show (1) that the mass media at present 
play a major role in creating a/*climat^e for modernization'' among villagers, 
but are lets important in diff^isin'g technological innovations (although their 
potential is high), (2) that mass media channels are more effective when 
combined with interpersonal channels, as in media forum®, and (3) that the 
"traditionAl" mass media *'like village theater., traveling^stdrytellers, etc.) 
have an important potential for development purposes, especially when they 
are combined with tbe modern electronic and print media. Further, the future 
role for masr media in, development will increase (1) as the mass media reach 
larger audiences, and . (2) new communication technology (like satellite TV) is 
harnessed for development goals. A second, ^d related, purpose of the pre- 
sent paper ig to specify three modif ica^tigns in the "classical diffusion 
model!/ steimning from the cas^' of family planning coiran^jnicatf ion, where the 
imessages (1) deal with' very "strongly held beliefs, 'J^which are difficult to 
change, and. (2^ aire private and "taboo"- in nature, hence limiting the number 
(and type) of individuals with whom such messages can be discussed. The 
classical diffusion model should be revised to include the role of nonpro-; 
fessional and/ or paraprofes signal change agent "aides" in diffusing innova- 
tions, the i,mportance of adopter and diffuser "incentives," and the signifi- 
cance of the "verbal labelling" in word syinbols of innovations affecting 
their rate of adoption. • , 
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COMPARATIVE STUDIES IN ADULT EDUCATION: AN MTHOLOGY. ■ Bennett, Clif, Ed) 
And Others. International Council for Adult jfeducation, Toronto (Ontario )\ 
Available from Publications in Continuing Education, Syracuse University, 
224 Huntington Hall, Syracuse, NY 13210 ($9.pO)- Aug 1975, 257 p. 

■ . ■ / 
Prepared to assist students and teachers, the document is a collection, of 
21 papers and a bibliography that have been ^screened for validity and usa- \ 
fulness 'at the Ontario Institute' for Studies in Edu^ ' ton. The papers, j ^ 
some beiag published ^or f time, are arrange four pa^^ it^: d) ""^-i 

Over/iews (two papers', ii . ; comparative educaY .^egoricalfly aiid 

in broader terms of CanaUi ^ ' iciin experience, i^J.) Methodology: 

General (six papers) defines piiilc .ophical , problematiic , scientific, typo- 
logical, and comparative approaches to comparative education; (3) tllethod- . 
ology: Specific to Adult Education (five papers) focuses on con^jaraliive 
education and its influence upon adult education through history, an analyt- ' 
ical model, and cultural diffusion; (A) ExampjLgs of Application (eight-^ 
papers) discusses siitiulation as a teaching method, ,four strategies for a 
comparative approach ,to continuing education, the Canadian Indian, societal 
and educational differentiation, educational values in a cross -national 
approach, and vocational training and higjier educat^ion in the United Kingdoia 
and France, Europe, Australia, and Canada. The bibliography lists 292. 
fitles in English, French, and'German whictf analyze or describe adult aduca- " 
tion in two or more countries. An introduction and initial paper examine . ; 
current points of view. i 

■ - , -• : ' * ■ . y . 

!\ 

CREDIBILITY AND COMPETENCE;. KEY CHARACTERISTICS OF DEVELOPMENT, COMMIiNICATORS . 
Byrnes, Francis C. Paper' presented at the World Congress for Rxiral Sociol- 
ogy^ (Third, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, August 22-27, 1972), 9 p. (ED 072 
339),' EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.58. 



Agricultural extension systems in the developing countries have, with few 
exceptions, failed to increase agricultural productivity adequately. Many 
of the change agent failures can be traced to their lack of credibility . 
They ^re not trusted or respected because farmers have learned that many 
are not technically competent. Good agricultural extension agents should 
be able to: (1) test and adapt new technology; (2) diagnose the farmer^s 
produccion problems; and (3) teach-the farrtter how to correct problems/and 
increase yields..*^ In 19^4, the , International Rice Research Institute-^ 
launched a sexias of -rice production training programs to develop these 
compur.encies. i Teams of rice workers from 24 nations have been prepared to 
adapt these approaches for training Tiundreds and thousands of their/col- 
leagues, who in turn teach farmers ,^ These programs , which emphasiz,e intien- 
sive on-^the-paddy experience, have been' successful because (they are leased on 
tflia precept "you can't teach what you don't know." A program'to produce 
livestock producticm specialists is underway. Over the past two' years, two 
crop production specialist training programs have been completBd. Several 
obstacles must be overcome if this type of training is. to spread: (1) the 
need is not readily admitted or recognized by decision makers or potential 
trainees: (2) returned trainees h^v?e difficulty organizing programs to train 
others; (3) more research. must hie conducted and decisions made about the 
training process. References are provided. ; . • 

See Also: 4000 Teachers, Leaders, Change Agents 
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EDUCATION—PENAL INSTITUTIONS: U.S. AND EUROPE. Kerle, Ken. Paper prepared 
for delivery at the Institute on Action Research and Justice Management (The 
American University, Washington, DC) . 'May 1974. 41 p, (ED 099 522), EDRS 
price, MF $.76, HC $1.95. " 

Penal systems of European countries vary in educational pirograms and human- 
izing^ efforts. A high percentage of Soviet prisoners, many ^ incarcerated for 
ideological/religious beliefs, are confined to labor colonies. All inmates 
are obligated to learn a trade, one of the qualifications for release being 
evidence of some trade skill, Swedish institutions, leaders in humanizing 
efforts, offer vocational/industrial training, continuing education, and 
follow-up educational programs. The Finnish penal programs, although limited 
to elementary instruction, indicate a strong progressive straj.n. Education 
is a.feature of all penal institutions in England. Of the French^ inmates 
involved in education, about one- fourth are enrolled in correspondence 
courses, ItalyVsvProhibited by legislation from organizing schools in pri- 
sons, provides vocational training. Elementary academic education is pro- 
vided ±n Portugal,! Yugoslavia, Poland, Greece, and Hungary ; vocational train- 
ing is emphasized in Belgium and Poland, Dutch penal staffs provide impres- 
sive group therapy experimental programs. In tlie United Sta^tes, programed 
ins true t ion, and college education provision are current trends. Although a 
national -vstrategy for adult basic educational training exists , General Edu- 
cation: Development (GED) research is lacking. Vocational training, which is' 
often jprrovided, is weak. ^ ^ ' ^ 

See Al.so: 5060' Correctional Education - inmate 

■T- - • . " ■ ■• ■ . 

FUNCTtQl^AL LITERACY IN THE CONTEXT OF ADULT EDUCATION, FINAL REPORT. ^ 
Muller, Josef, Ed, Deutscher Volkshochschul-Verband, Frankfurt (West 
Germany); International Institute for Adult Literacy Methods , Teheran (Iran); 
German Foundation for International Development. Education Science and Docu- 
mentation' Division, Report of International Symposium (West Berlin, Augus;t 
15-25, 1973). 416 pe (ED 102 310),. EDRS price, MP $,76, HC $20,94. | 

;,In presenting the work, of participants before and during the Symposium, the^ 
^report begins with an introduction givin-g an overall view of concepts, pro- ^ 
jects, and problems of functional lit^erlicy . wit other sections 

of the report. The keynote lecture deals with functional literacy in the 

context of adult eduction — results and innovative effects. Other lectures 
are devoted to Paulo Freire's approach, documentation and international 
exchianjg^ of experiences, and pilot projects for large scale programs as 
they r^ate to functional literacy. Three working papers present topics 
serving. as background information for discussion: life-long education; 
methods:;; and planning, organizing, and administering—again in relation to 
functiomal literacy. Statements. were made to the working groups by repre- 
sentatives from UNESCO," the German Adult Education Association, and the 
German Foundation for Internatiorial Development. The working groups 'I, re- 
ports -rBgarding^functional literacy provide the basis, for the Symposium's 
thirty :madLn conclusions. A brief evaluation report based on participant 
interviews, the program, and list of participants -are included. Reports from 
nine Arab and African countries are presented and synthesized, emphasizing 
adult Literacy activities. A 17-page bibliography devotes three pages to 



functional literacy documents dnd the remainder to selected project 
materials, . 



* ' See Also: 5280 Literacy. Training — Foreign 

737 (INNOVATIVE PROGRAMS.IN ADULT EDUCATION: FOREIGN.) Adult Education Asspcia- 
tion of the U.S.A., Washington, DC; Wqr Id Education, Inc., New York, NY. 
Papers presented at the Multi-National Workshop on Basic and Functional ^ 
Education for Adults -(Washington, DC, January 5-10, 1975). /54 p. (ED 110 
668), EDRS price, MF $. 76, iiC $3.32. ' > /" 

The six descriptive position papers we're -prepared after selection for the 
Multi-National Workshop on Basic and Functional Education for Adults. Those 
selected are significant innovative programs of adult education in other 
countries, that may have direct applicability to improving program practices 
in various parts of the world. The six programs described are: Adult Educa- 
tion In Tanzania: A National Movement; The- Functional. Literacy and Family 
Life Planning Project (Thailand); Accion Cultural Popular ^ (Colombia) ; 
Concorde — Honduras; Functional Education for family Life Planning Project 
(Neuva Ecija, Philippines); and. Village Polytechnics — Kenya. Each paper 
describes in jdetail the program's setting, organization and administration, 
program and. activities, educat^tajnal strategy, and future activities and 
projections. . _ /T 



738 A RETROSPECTIVE INTERNATIONAL SURVEY OF ADULT EDUCATION: . (MONTREAL 1960 TO 
; TOKYO 1972). Lowe,. John. United Nations Educatipnal, Scientific, and 

Cultural Organization, Paris (France) . • International Conference on Adult 
- Education, , (3rd, Tokyo, ^25_^July 7 August 1972). 138 p. (ED 068^760), ;\ 
\ ■ EDRS price, MF $'. 767"HC '$6T97 / ^ ; ' , - 

i Chapter headings in ih^JS survey include: Necessary and Life Long: Changing 
I Concepts Slnc^ 1960; State Responsibility, Legislation and Coordination; 
iPinancing and Administration of Adult Education; Personnel: Recruitment, 
I Status and Training; Individual and Group Needs; Institutions and Programs; . 
Methods and' Techniques; Research in Adult Education; Intematibnal Coopera- 
tion, Exchangesr^^and Aid Schemes . Appendices include: copy of questionnaire; 
breakdown of Replies to questionnaire by geographic area; breakdown of . 
Iworking groups formed; breakdovm of reports received. 

^ See' Also: 0950 ADULT EDUCATION RESEARCH 



739 '^WORLD SURVEY' OF RESEARGH IN COMPARATIVE ADULT EDUCATION: A-DIRECTORY OF 

. INSTITUTIONS AND PERSONNEL; j(9 72. Kulich, . Jindra , . Comp. British Columbia 
University, Vancouver. Center for Continuing Education. Ontario Institute 
for Studies in Education, Toronto. Department of Adult Education. (ED 066 
650), EDRS price, MB^'$.V6,/hC $1.95. , ' 

This survey was conducted/ irt response to increased interest and activity 

[: :in_cQmparative-study^bf— adult— education during las t ten years. By means of 

mailed questionnaire, si/rvey was carried out in two stages in March and 
April of 1972. In the /first stage,\ 154 institutions and 44 individuals 

■ . • / ■.■312 . ■ . . 
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were con^tact^tf. In second stage, que'stioiinaires'^were mailed to nine addi- 
tional 1/nstitutions and 33 individuals^ Response to survey included 45 
institutions ^nd 75 individuals. In analysing responses and compiling 
tiirecto;ty, only those institutions/organizations reporting activities 
and/ or /research in comparative adult education or those reporting a library 
or documentation center were included.' Only respondents to survey were in- 
cluded. Those who failed to respond, or could not be reached were not in- 
cluded. Survey clearly documented that , on world-wide scale, comparative 
study of adult 'Education still is in very rudimentary stage of development 
and that roost activities and study are carried out at descriptive level. 
It also showed that comparative studies increased in the late :1960s, and 
are being undertaken by individuals and institutions in many places. 

See Also: 0950 ADULT EDUCATION RESEARCH 



/ 



9400 Latin America - 

COMMUNICATING WITH LOW-INCOME AND LOW EDUCATION FARMERS IN A DEVELOPING ' 
COUNTRY. Ffett, John H. Wisconsin University, Madison, WI. Depart of 
Agricultural journalism. Paper presented at NCR-44 Regional Meeting on Mass 
Communication Research (University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, January, 
1971). 31 p. (ED 073 347), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.95. ■ . ' 

Selected findings from a- number of communication research projects conducted 
by. ar-in collaboration with, the Economic Studies and Research Institute 
(lEPE), Federal University of Rio Grande Do Sul, Brazil, are reported. Com- 
munication research in lEPE during the past 4 years has concentrated on 
mass media performance and use, because extension agents were ignoring mass 
media, though they were u^ing personal communication techniques ingeniously, 
A study was conducted that controlled for literacy iand education and then 
investigated the effect of mass media exposure. It; was found that literacy 
affected media use more than education. A substantially larger percentage of 
the mass media-tis'ers than non-users^ were high adopters of farm practices. 
Two research projects were cofiducte'd concerning agricultural information 
received from radio; newspapers and magazines and the value of it. To study 
the potential role of newspapers, six relevant . agricultural articles were 
sent to the newspapers in the state; it was concluded that newspapers ^ are 
generally receptive to ptinting agricultural inJorma^on when it is. sent to 
them. Several\ readership, comprehension, and source credibility studies were 
conducted, A study of \two inf ras tructural factors and the correlation^etween 
their restrictiveness apd farmers ' search fot information supported ^he hypo- 
thesis that the amount of search for market and price information is im^^ 
related to the restrictiveness of the mar k^^^ 

See Also: 3100 Mass Media V 
5280 Literacy Training — Foreign * ' . 
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741 FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH FARMER'S PERCEPTION OF AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION IN' . 
ANTIOQUIA, COLUMBIA. Zapata, Fabio A» Summary of Ed.D. Dissertation, 
, Louisiana State Univer^sity. 1-971. 7 p. (ED (168 75ll, EDRS price, MF $-76V'. 
* \ HC $i/58. ^ " ^ 

Farmers' perceptions of extension services and v^jxtension agents representing 
agricultural organizations In Antioquia, Columbia, were studie^Sr* ' A total of 
370 interviews w^re made with clients of three extension services. A posi- 
'tive -correlation was found between the client's perception of the agent and . 
years of schooling, econoir^ic status, practices learned and used, and level. of 
contact with»the agent; Howjever, the perception of the extension services 
was not associated with'the years of schooling, economic status, '-pr level of - 
contact. Only the number of practices used by the client was asso.ciated'>;ith . 
^^^the years of schooling, economic 'status , or level of contact . Only the number 
of practices used by the client was associated with favorable perception. The 
most favorable perception was. of the Coffee Growers Federation, the oldest ;^ 
organization; thie least favorat)ie perception was of the Columbian Agricultural 
Institute, the newest service. 

See Also: 4000 ' Teachers, Leaders, Change Agents \' , 



742. REALISATION D'UN CENTRE DE FONDERIE DOUS L'ETAT DE MINAS GERAIS, BRESIL. . . 

RESULTATS DU PROJET ET RECOMMENDATIONS EN DECOULaNT, International Labour . 
Organization, Geneva (Switzerland); United Nations, Geneva (Switzerland) • v 
Program for Development. 1974. 35 p. (ED 105 076), EDRS price, $.76, _ 
HC $1.95. . : ; ' 

The.document reports the findings, knd suggestions produced by a study of 'the 
needs for on-the-job training of foundry workers ^and for management develop^ 
ment in foundries in Brazil. The resear(:hers .propose the creation of working 
foundries to serve as vocational* training centers ^arid laboratories, where ex- 
perienced workers could upgrade their sRills, young stu'dents working with them^ 
could learfr job skills in their first fcSundry experience, and research could 
.be carried out. Three stages for the development of the proposed centers, are 
outlined, extending to 1981 and beyond* Attention is paid to the.physical 
lay-out of such centers (t:he arrangement of foundry, laboratories, and class- 
rooms), and to the educational organization of the centers which would serve 
• the many small foundry industries in Brazil with the ultima'te goal of increas- 
ing the nation's output of foundry ' products at an Increasing rate in order to 
compete successfully with other developed nations on the world market. ^The 
: entire document is written in French. 

■ ; ■ y . 

See Also: 3015 - On-the-job ' . . ' \ . 

6500 OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING -INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. * ' 

743 SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS OF FARISERS AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN TWO COMMUNITIES 

OF SOUTHERN BRAZIL. Stunn,- Alzfimiro E.; Rledl, Mario^i^ Paper presented at the " 
Annual Meeting of the Rural Sociiological Society ^Baton Rouge, Louisiana, - 
August, 1972). 34 p. (ED 0Z2 324) , EDRS price, MF $ ;7i6 ,HG $1 .95 . ' 

■ , ' ' ' r . . '. 

This paper is concerned with the problem of social inequalities and economic ' 
development in rural communities. Two ethnically different communities were 
chosen in the most southern state of Brazil: "Garibaldi, of descendants from 
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Italian immigrants, and Candelaria, of descendants from German immigrants. 
The data were gathered through application of a questionnaire to stratified 
random samples, representing 4.2% of the farm ovmers In Candelaria and 7% in 
Garibaldi. The central assumption of the study was that the larger farm 
owners occupy the highest socioeconomic positions in. the agrarian society 
■t- and, therefore, have the best opportunities for economic development as indi- 
cated by correlates such as income (economic variable) , education and mass 
media (social variables) and alienation (psychological variable). The study 
findings show that the economic and social development of rural communities, 
irrespective of ethnic origins, appears to depend on structural variables, 
such^as the land tenure system. In .terms of strategies for development, it 
is suggested that the inequalities that seem to exist in land ownership be 
corrected. Tables provide the study data, and a bibliography is included. 

^^-^-See Also: 2230 Rural Communities . • ' " 

» ■ 

744 SYSTEMATIC EVA..UATION . OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAIIS IN LATIN AMERICA. 

Drouet, P. In International Labour Revit^w , Vol. 107, No. 4. April 1973, 
, pp. 339-357. . 

A properly designed evaluation technique should make it possible to identify 
the weak points and anomalies of program operation and to . understand their 
causes as well. The ILO has recently been carrying out research with a view 
to the evaluation of its own technical cooperation projects and the elabora- 
tion of an devaluation procedure that could be used by vocational training 
bodies. The initial /results of these' research activities were dj.scussed at 
a meeting attended by representatives of 12 Latin American vocational train- 
ing institutions, which decided that the. evaluation method that had been 
worked out would be applied experimentally for a period of one year-, after 
which the participants liquid meet again to refine the method as Tiecessary. 
In this article the author, who has played an active part in the research 
work involved^ analyzes the -results of the experiment as regards both the 
intrinsic value of the method adopted and the practical consequences its 
application has had for the programs of the various institutions. 

See Also: 6500 OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION - INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 



* ' 9500 Europe 

745 ADULT EDUCATION '•AND TRAINING IN THE NETHERLANDS: AN ESTIMATE OF THE VOLUME 
AND COSTS OF ALL FORMS OF ADULT EDUCATION. Lington, Hans. Amsterdam Uni- 
versity, Kohnstamm. Institute for Educational Research. May 1974. 36 p. 
(ED 098*298), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.95. - 

The report is an attempt to provide a comprehensive survey of organized 
education/training for aciults in the Netherlands. Since the Dutch Government 
needs to develop more complete information on adult education, figures repre- 
sented in the report are rough estimates. Vocational "education/training is 

315 
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the most important part of adult education in the 'Netherlands ; tables indicate 
estimated numbers of men and women en^ged.^in: part-time education, appren- 
ticeships, unemployment retraining, employer-funded vocational courses, cor- 
respondence education, teacher-training^ and Government employee training. 
Tables, likewise, provide estimates of numbers of people participating in 
non-vocational ed;ucation — general education, television courses, and "liberal" 
adult education. It is estimated that about 12 percent of the total popula- 
tion aged 15 and over is participating in adult education with the majority 
being in the 15-30 years 4ge group. About a^quarter to a third of enrollees 
in part-time vocational and non-vocational education are women; female partic- 
ipation in the young workers' educational institutes is about 60 percent. 
Estimates of expenditures for each type of education or training are summa- 
rized. Approximately 1 percent "of the total 1974 government expenditures is 
for adult education while 23 percent is allotted for formal full-tiii\e educa- 
tion. • 

ADULT EDUCATION IN IRELAND: A REPORT OF A COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY THE MINISTER 
FOR EDUCATION. Minister for. Education, Dublin (Ireland). Committee on Adult 
Education. Available from Government Publications Sales Off ice, G. P.O. , 
Arcade, Dublin 1, Ireland (30 'p), Nov 21, 1973. 332 p. (ED 099 532), EDRS . 
price, MF $.76, HC $17.13. 

The committee reports on adult education needs in Ireland and proposes a 
structure to service them. An initial examination of -existing adult education 
services, published in an interim report'with a directory of a^^encies, stimu- 
lated further submissions of inf ormation^ f rom Ireland and abroad, *Basic con- 
clusions On the type of permanent structure needed were derived from assess- 
ment of, the adult education provision of many statutory and voluntary bodies, 
the difficulties being experienced by. them in the matter of resources, and 
the ever-increasing demands being made on them for an extension of their 
services. Although broad in scope, the report is thorough and detailed, and 
reflects the committee's determination to approach the problem scientifically 
and to carefully define basic concepts. Philbsophi ^1 and sociological back- 
ground is provided; resources are surveyed; and fundamental training and spe- 
cial needs are identified.- Proposing a structure for adult education, the 
committee emphasizes the concept of permanent education (continuous learning), 
the fragmented nature of Irish education, and the need for a definite system, 
framework and . organization within which adult education can function and de- 
velop. Extensive * and specific recommendations are made, based on the findings. 

ADULT EDUCATION LEGISLATION IN TEN COUNTRIES OF EUROPE. European Bureau of 
Adult Education, Bergen (Netherlands). 1974. 74 p. (ED 110 658), EDRS price, 
MF $.76, HC $3.32. 

The booklet reports on the results of a** meeting of 10 nations held, under the 
auspices of the European Bureau of Adult Education^ to make determinations 
about the present and' future states of legislation which affects adult educa- 
tion. The 10 nations represented were: Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
West Germany, the Netherlands, -Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United 
Kingdom. There is a briet survey of present conditions* in each of the na- 
tions. The conference's recommendations concerning future legislation are 
outlined within the following framework: objectives and tasks of adult 
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^ education; organization and structure; financial support; educational leave; 
staff, status, and working conditions; and training for teachers and orga-. 

. nizeris of adult education. The major portion. of the booklet is a comparative 
survey of current, (through, July 197A) legislation in each of these areas for 
each of the countries. Most of the material is presented in either outline 
or tabular form.! A separate section tabulates new laws on adult education in 
the Federal Republic of Germany. A final section lists ^adult^education laws 
and regulations- for each of the countries. ' ^ 

See Also: 0150 . LEGISLATION 

748 POSTGRADUATE EDUCATION FOR MEDICAL PERSONNEL IN THE USSR. World Health 

Organization, Geneva (Switzerland) . Available from American Public Health 
Association, Inc., 1740 Broadway, New York,- NY 10019 ($1.25). 1970. 53 p . 
(ED 066 101), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $3.32. 

In recent years it has become apparent that the system of continuing medical 
education developed in the USSR has reached a high level of achievement. At 
the invitation of the ^rinistr^- of Health of- the USSR, an international 
study tour was org^anized by the World Health Organization to study the Soviet 
system. This repo'rt. presents' the findings of that tour group. The first 
section deals with the administration and staffing of health services in the 
USSR, including the organization of the public health services. The second- 
section addresses itself to medical education, including undergraduate educa- 
tion, specialist postgraduate education and advanced postgraduate education. 

describes the 2 Institutes for Advanced Medical Studies in the USSR, 

~and;-th^! fourth section explores the various types of course offerings within 
the institutions. The fifth and final section is involved with the advanced 
training of special groups, such as medical teaching staff, public health 

■Administrators and paramedical personnel. 

Siee Also,: 5850 Medicine and Health. 

74a_SYSTEMS DEVELOPMENT IN ADULT LANGUAGE LEARNING: A EUROPEAN UNIT/ CREDIT 
■y -SYSTEM FOR MODERN LANGUAGE LEARNING BY ADULTS.. Council for Cultural Coopefa-' 
\., tion, Strasbourg (France). -Available from Manhatta-n Publishing Company, 225 
V. Lafayette Street, New York.^NY 10012 ($6.00). 1973. 140 p. (ED 092 770) 
EDRS price, MF $.76. ^ ^. 

The study prepares the grojind for the introduction of a language learning 
system ^or adults. Parti presents a draft outline of such a system, in 
which the language material to be learned is organized into units and credits " 
awarded on the completion of each unit. The content is defined with refer- 
ence to the nature of the learners and their linguistic fieeds,-^and organized 
in a situational, rather than a conventional grammatical, syllabus, so that 
each learner will be free to follow units relevant to his purposes. Part 2 
• offers a model for the definition of: the language needs of adults and an 
analytical classification of the categories of adults needing to learn foreign 
languages. .Part 3 contains an analysis of the problems in defining opera- 
tionally a basic competence level and a proposal for such a definition, pre- 
senting in detail "behavioral specifications and content specifications. Part 
4 exemplifies the situational and linguistic confr.nt of the connnon gramraat-. 
ical core identified by the authors . . 
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ZATRUDNIENIE tTECHNIKOW NA STANOWISKAGH ROBOTNICZYCH JAKO JEDEE? Z PER- 
SPEKTYWICZNYCH KIERUNKOW POLITYKI ZATRUDNIENIA. (THE EMPLOYMEiNT OF TECH- 
NICIANS AT SKLLLED WORKER LEVEL — A PROMISING POLICY DEVELOPMENT) . 
Padowicz, W. In Praca 1 Zabezpleczenie Spoleczne ; Vol. 14, No, 4. April 
1972. pp. 9-i:i.' • e 

It is planined- that during the current five-year plan (1971-1975) in Poland, 
400,000 te^hnxcians will be trained by technical colleges either on a full- 
time or psxt—tlme basis and that 20% of this number will be employed as 
skilled .wcordEsrs. The economic importance of the fetter is increasing in 
proportion: tcD Che pace of industrial modernization. Repea3rch cowering the 
work carriiifiii G.pjt by technicians in largu companie^s. ir Itaeavy industry, 
in . the chssinLcaL industry avri ^i/'; anecittitnical emgineeriany; esvcsblishsts rhe fol- 
lowing facr3:t ^sisigriment oi r^^-':rtnlr , Tins to Sikilled wc-rdc posts consrltutes, 
some s-ort irf_ gur.f»"^ntee towards inns'* ^ved operational e^'flciefacy and often 
preveirts c"::3=tly ^amage to equipm^ L., ihe proportion o:i tecimiciams Employed 
in skillec r^/Qife posts is highest -i: sectors where pra^Jiitctiajn -is exp&anding 
and wher^B ^^sev techniques are being introduced; the he-^^- woirk perrormance in 
skilled y?o: c pc/*-ts comes from tecinxicians trained in t( , hniical colleges^ pro- 
viding ins^rv/^cti-on on a part-time basis fpr adult woi^ '^is.. The nreoent intro- 
duction of tecmnical colleges for outstanding workers loasr intem.T£lfsy the trend 
towards em>lo3;' ng technicians at skilled worker level. 

See Also: eT .J Skills ^' 



9520 Great Britain - Scotland ' 

OUTCOMES ASSOCIATED WITH DIRECT AND VICARIOUS EXPERIENCE IN TRAINING GROUPS: 
1. PERSONALITY CHANGES. McLeish, J.;" Park, J. - In British Journal of • Social 
and Clinical Psychology , Vol., 11, Pt. 4. December 1972. pp. 333-341. 

Ninety-eight subjects were "Randomly assigned tb one of six group treatments: 
a self -analy tic group; a direct communications group; "a Bales training group 
observing a self-ajialy tic group; a clinical (non- trained) group observing a 
direct? self-analytic group; a Bales training, group observing a direct commu- 
nications "{group ; a clinical (non- trained) group observing a direct communica- 
tions group.' Each treatment, was replicated. Fifteen hours.- of laboratory 
training were associated with course readings^ and various assignments. All 
the subjects were, pretested with a number of tests covering the areas which 
might possibly be affected by the treatments: personality attitudies, under- 
standing of group -process, empathic response, etc. They were retested imme- 
diately the training ended. This paper reports the fact that the null hypo- 
thesis was not falsified with regard to personality: the, changes 'observed 
were quite small and none of ttie treatments altered any of the 1'6 /personality 
factors (Cat tell) to any significant* degree o I 

See Also: 2920 Human .Relations , Laboratory Training ^ - 
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RESEARCH IN ADIZjLI: EOTCAnON IN THE BRITISH ISLES: ABSTRACTS AND SIMIARIES, 
PRINCIPALLY 0^ X4s^7* .^^O) OCT ORAL THESIS PRESENTED SINCE 194 5. Charnley, 
-Man^'^H. Avall^ble^frcnm fetional Institute of Adolt Education, 35 Queen 
Jaane Street, Lcstidom WITM CJHL, Englami ($15.00). 197- . 361 p. . 

The . 191 g radi^te ..x^e^^s ^Hid researchi papers ' (dated 1945-1974) which aire 
^ijmmarizad in tbxr to d.1 imF-^^ g>r ov id e a diescriptive accoim^ of the adult esducca- 
tion movement JLu^ . \e ifcbzisrti Isjes' as wesII as reO'**^^. the nature of resaeairch 
that has zbeen cP^^ ' ictr^sd Ir/ ri5iany types of institutii^i:^^^ All of >the resffiflt-xh 
included is avr. ..U ; on 'ni^er-librar^ loan. Theses ^d papers are gronipfad 
into eighr mair >^nit.iv^^ii '^-::h topical subheadings . "Each summary /abstract 
includes zitle, amf'^rr^i -xrm, method, discussion, fi:.:2ings, and coding 
(additional class.; ^.cialxcc-: , Listed below are the m^ian sections , subheadings 
and the number of .t^f^^et r:r papers: Section 1, Histcsrical and Descriptive 
Surveys (12); Sectinm .^trticular Movements and Organizations: Mecdianics' 
Institutes, politlr^: : aumd^reiigiouSx^ref orm societies, cooperative educsxdon, 
university extra--i3\tv il ^^-e^i^ldng and. the Workers' Educational Associatiian^ 
local adult edvjiaC'M Tc.^^ential education, technical training, HM Fori::es7 
Merchant Navy ,^ ednri'^^J^iMi : rirr women, retirement, library service, and laasss 
media (57); Sectic>h » ^ nrricipation in Adult Educatiran: composition of 
students, attitude "^tTV.^? behavioral patterns, literacy, attendance (4-+); 
Section 4, Theory ^[jc^^uzz^n (15); Section 5, Curiricula and Courses (?); 

Section 6, Educati ien^madoiogy (3A); Section 7, Guidance and Counseling 
(6); Section 8, Oeq i^ti non and Adiministration (9); Section 9, Staff±ng (9). 

S§e Also: 0950 AL Lr EK^UeZION RESEARCH 

A SELECT BIBLIOGRAP. { 0^^ AD IJLT^ EDUCATION IN GREAT BRITAIN: INCLUDING WORKS 
PUBLISHED TO THE ENl TSHE YEAR 1972-.— -Kel4ey,,_Thoiiias, • Ed. Available from 
National Institute : . AQult Education, 35 Queen Anne Street London WIM OBL, 
England ($12.00). IBV-A. 220 p. ' \^ ^ ^ ^ - 



The emphasis in the selectively annotated bibliography is primarily on' non- 
vocational adult edxicaitiocL. Thfe 1,756 entries are = grouped into four large 
categories, with" sub-iddLvisions : general (bibliographies, yearbooks and 
directories, encyclopc^as, "and periodicals); social and educational back- 
ground (general works., history of education, and mass media); history and 
organization of adulit ii?4Uics5. ion (geiuaral historical and descriptive surveys, 
particular movements ^ardL c^r^aiiizatixans , special aspects, and administration); 
and theory and method ((gEHsr^al social. and educational theory, theory of adult 
education, methods of L—r-T-iimg and stnudy, and particular academic subject 
areas). Each of these :^triien dividsid into a number of subtopics. Most of 
the items are annota^sed.. Z^ere are some cross-ref erences , and many refer- 
ences to works not in-rinded: in the bibliography. Entries havk been re- * . 
stricted to, works published before the end of 1972, but exceptions have been 
made for a few major works published since that date. Author and subject 
indexes are included. 

See Also: 0015 Intraduircims, TexSis, Handbooks 
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7S4- SOCIAL CONTACT AM) ADULT EDUCATION: 1. THE CONJUGATItB OF DISCO^^vY — 

A CnY OF LEIOTESTER STUDY OF URBAN PROBLH'IS AND POSSIBIL^rriES . ^ i^irvsn., Alan. 
In Adult Educatlor. (London), Vol. U5, No. 1. May 1972. ^ ll-^^iF- 

;Some advance ^findings of a survey of evening students im r : Leacesrerr 
(Englamd) adult education centers. 

755. SOCIAL CONTTACT AND AD LT EDUCATION: 2. EDUCATIONAL Pdil --CZAL GR(5vrTH IN 
CONTRASTINIG NEIGRBORH ODS ~ A STLT)Y IN SKIPTON. Hother35all.. G. In Adult 
Education (London), Vol. A5, No. I. May 1972. pp.. 15-1.1 

From tiiis survey conducted in Skipton, England*, it appearrd f^at personal 
influence iis more likely to assist recruitment in adult ^idaL^tion classes 
among resicdents on private estates than on council estat.:}^-. 

See Also: 1300 ADULT EDUCATION PARTICIPATION 

756 WHICHEVER WAY-'^OU LOOK AT IT. Chllds, Alan. I r Adult E.ai-^r:7^' on (Londioi ) , 
Vol. 45, No/ 2. July 1972. pp. 78-86. 

Article^^4^ an abridged'raccount of an investigation into chsages in soxnlal 
patt^^t'ns .of enrollment of non-vocational students at the &riio:^ol of Artis and 

^ of 

epenc 



Cr^fcs ih/Bury, over a 5-year period beginning in Septemurdr '^367. "'Ains? 
r.^s^idehce" and "rateable value" are used as the independent variables- 

See Also: 1300 ADULT EDUCATION PARTICIPATION 



9530 Scandanavia 

757 THE ACQUISITION OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE GRAMMAR BY ADULTS: A SUMMARY REPORIT ON 
THREE FIELD EXPERIMENTS. Oskarssx)n, Mats, presented at the Inter- 

national Congress of Applied Linguistics (3rd, Copenhagen, Denmark, Aug.ust 
1972). 15 p. ^ (ED 070 353), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.58. 

• The experiments outlined in this pj&per assess the relative effectiveness 
of two approaches to teaching foreign language grammar to adults^, Oae ^ 
approach, called the "implicit method," is based on the audiolxrcguaLl^ihabit 
theory of language learning. Grammar is taught inductively" tknsmgh tche 
reading of dxalicygues and practice with carefully structured pffi{tt:ern. <irills-. 
The other approach, called the "explicit method, " is based oia the cognitive 
code-learning trlieory of language acquisition. Students are ^veii e^splicit 
explanations c£ the grammatical problem before they are givem itiiiae opportunity 
to practice tMe language. The general conclusion drawn from tiilie experiments 
is that adult students acquire foreign language grammar better by using a 
cognitive method than by using a method based exclusively on Saafciit-^orming- 
principles. Procedures and experimental results are described ^ tnnnis ^report 

See' Also.: 5290 English 2nd Language 
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758 CONCEPTIONS X)T AM)»IICT EDUCATION ANE ^^TICEA^lTm. Lehtonen, Uelkki: Tuomlsto, 
Jukka- In AdalLt Simcatlom in Fln^iH, VoX> 12^ No»'l-2» 1975. pp- 42-57» 

The arrtiicle. ±^ concerned ^iri.th cerEisl^ grot^;:. of conceptions hield h regard 
to aduJLt ed23;::i5t:ion: (1) reasons £^;>: js^rticipaiticEi, (2) obstacles vo;- Darticipa- 
tion, Mnd (3; the aecessitry of stuiiil^aa^ Ifetai ajre based on tke rasul^s of 

• the 19J2-19n Adult Educarion £n riul^'and Seinrmy. 

■ See Also: :.30O" AmJLT EDUCATION . ICTPii^rLm ^ 
^ 1-510 Assessing Educatiu :Jeeds 

759 ORGA2TIZATIC125lL-THE:0RETICAL APPROACH ::0 THE -Rr "ARCH OF VOLUNTARY irrL^ir/ 
ORGifflIZATIGS5c5. Lemtonen, a^ikki; : jcDinistc, jnk;k^.. In Adult £.duc:>ia-ijm in 
Finlajid , Vc _ 11, ^Ko. 1. 197^. pp 3-12. . < - 

The article aeal-: with the usabilit}' of the argianlzation£l-theor-Htlr2: 
approach ±n riie rssearch of voluntary stud:^' car ganlzat ions and wich :t:hi- 
dlfficultie^ xhis approach entails. 

• See Also: 0950 ADULT EDUCATIOIJ^ RESEARCH 



761) TEACHINcTfoHEIGN LANGUAGE GRAMMAR TO ADULTS: A COMPARATIVE STUDY. Voii Elek, 
Tibor; ' Oskar-sson-, hats. Gothenburg School of Education (Sweden) . Depi-Hrtment 
of Educational Research; Gothenburg University (Sweden). Department of 
English. May 1972. 337 p.' (ED 070 350), EDRS ijxice, MF $.76, EC $17.13. 

This study presents - the procedures and results of an*5^xper±inexit zrcs!sii5^?<aked in 
Sweden to assess the relative effectiveness of two methods of t eaiCiiins^: :the 
grammatical structures of English a^ a foreiign language to adults.. This main 
" objective, of the study to find indications as to which of the Jrwo theories 
Kthe audiolimgual habit theory "or the cognitive code-learning theirry) -pro- 
vides a betrrer basii? for teaching foreign language gif^imnar to admits. Chap- 
t32rs examine experimental objectives, existfing research, t<eachia^ nse tliml s, 
comparative studies^ experimental design, e=vraluation instrtiinents., sod pro- 
J^ct results. Appendixes contsin sample instructional materials, ch»arts 
illustrating distribution of lesson time, evaluation instruments, and 
linformation about the Swedish school system. Lists of tables and figures 
aite provided. 

See Also: 5290 English 2nd Language 



r 

■- • ■ • , 

9:^70 Yugoslavia * " / 

761 A REVIEW OF i^SEARCH ON FIM-TZONAL JJLTERAlCY O YUGOSLAVIA. Savicevic, Dusan 
M. In Lit^eisicy Di&cussion; . "^o:j1. 4.. ^^o. 3. September 1973. pp. •323-358. 

"Functional literncy is defined, as 'riat: educyrrional level comcsiraiile to the 
eight yeazrs of srayioling required cnf cMldrein Jji the Yurgoslavziian fc=^^ 
system.** Census ::iresults show that 39.7% of ti^ ipopulatlon OT age reui or 
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over is mitseratce. This paper confisHers research findings on the'concep- 
ttiisarllzariicia: 3S3ad organization' of ^eleBtetary adulr education CHAE) , its par- 
ti<-:spanlrs , EJSS teaching probleasss. 

5e£- AlsS: 0950 ADULT EDUJCATKBi IBf^^^iRCH 

/'' Literacy Trainia^g — Foreign 



i 

970Q Africa 

762 ADIOLT EDUCinmilKi .AND THE HO^AN EITCTROJ^IENT: rRANSACTlONS OF A CELEBRATION. 
Jo3:es-Quaiz:^.,, IT.. A^IB*, Ed- Ghana "ni^versity, Legoh, Institute of Adxilt 
Edaication. i^^ssflLable fronn Institn^ of Adult Education, University of 
Ghana, Legsxni. i2~ra, Gbana, Wesr Aiirxca ($3.00). 1974. 168 p. 

Theidocumemi (TEinipxises a colletticm of speeches and seminar reports arising 
from the 2Srk lamriversary celeh:rat:nz>53 of the Institute of Adult Education 
at the Uni¥.tHr3££y of Ghana. The ±teme of the celebration, introduced in 

. the first crfaaDtr^T, w5s Adialt Educsnron and Man's Environment—the Next 
Quaxter-Ceincxiry « The ^second chapter comprises the following speeches: A 
Quarter of m Cestcury: Past and Futrnra, A. A. Kwapong; The Nation and the 
Instltxite, J. IC* AcmeannpEong; Tbe RoLie and Objeccives of the Environmental 
Protection Couacil af Ghiana, E. A. Boateng; The Human Enviroimnentj Letitia^ 
Obeng;. and. Hhe IReievanme of Adult Education, R. K. A. Gardiner. Tlte third 
chaptier corrcains rsporis from seminars on: utilization of wildlife, forestry 
and agriculture, ^water resousrcesj urbai^i'zation, industrial development, rural 
development:^ tracition and modernization, and the population explosion. A 
paper is inriluded reportinig, a study which grew out of a s^posium: Adult 
Baxxatlon and Jfei's Environament : Trhe Uganda Case, by D. N. Oikunga. The 

. final cxintributoiDnL is The Gfiaha Institute of Adult Education: 1948-1973, by 
K. A. E. Jcsnes-Cijuartey* 

763 ADULT EHEIUATION DIRECrmY: 1973.. A GUIDE TO AGENCIES, COURSES, AND FACILI- 
TIES EH I^ZANIA. Dar es Salasm University (Tanzania). Institute of Adult 
Educat±am. 1973. 43 ^z./ (Ei 517),,.EDRS pxice, MF $.76.. HC $1.95. 

The adirfX education dirssctoty prepared for three ''t)uriinises;: as a guide 

fxm aotmseltfars and aduHt sitaa^ensss ^ako wish to know what cnirtses are ^avail- 
a^Tp^ ±ccT;swzzsm±a to anst tiae^ special interesits and needs; to inform adult 
.EsdujoatcES of cn&e percent pnavis^ns and fields' of study covexed by existing 
ai:gam±2s£r-20SSB^; and tco ^fyrrmar i no on the teaching facilities and accam- 

inildL^stliin^ .^j^ffiilablie ffit c£site^s Tthramghciut the country for holding courses and 
sein±na3ss* Csmxses ncct open triD. ther ^enesral public and organizsctions offering 
only ckx^sioznail and SsrStonnal adailt''^e.ducational activitieslwece: excluded ^rom 
the diCTES32r7.. The (dirsctnry Ms-ts th : addresses and aims of '90 educational 
instltiit:±2ms^^giv»es .-"d^^^-a-^^fi aif the classes offered (type lof course, subject, 
duratiaiu. f,antc::f ees) stvua^n^ eligibility requirements, facilities available 
( 1 i:hr ^ya[rt«g!q , rrvTtra ggmCTfffK^ jnegBting rxxoins , etc.), other actirwities of the insti- 
tutlon-r ^cn^ in. some c3ses inxorijifiition about ^examinations and certificates. 

See Also: MDIO^ General BibliagrapokLes 
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764 ADULT TRMHEESi SOKE BACKGROUHD FiJnSDRS PEKSFORMAKCE. Albinson, Eolke* 
l;iJnlveraity of Dar es Salaam Cli:asizaii::£a) . Iiistitnitei of Adult ismcatdLuiu In 
:^Studies la Adxilt E(tecatlon> No., 4. July 1972. 356 p. 

Ihis study^, dona in"Tanzan^S7N^:ssts ^oiae of the Tsnrevalling :as8tmipt±ons about ^ 
. adult learming. The data were^ comp.Tsy^ ±Eom the records ox 75 students vho 
jiad completed the D£ploma course in^^uls: i;ducat:±on at: the University 6f 
"Dar es Salaam. The followin^yid^cls^oiis -were HBsde: Age in itself (up to 
:30 years of age) does not have^ decrimsantal effect on leajzning ability; 
nmental ability must be Icept in T^raimiTng cont^ucrusly to ina±ntain its capacity 
and develop its potentialities; the: length of the previous training period , 
•is most efficient as a predictor of :cFve:Eiall performance; atid the impact of / 
the leng:th of the time interval i)et3ffxeen THrevious and jLater tTa±ning is ad^ j 
rse^se - ix. is negative and stronigesi: at cne inita.al stage of the latex tiraltttr 
zing-period. Zhe thxee appendiccrs axe, sr.aristical foinsiulas, plam and syllabus^ 
Cfrom the diploma , course in^AduI r BdLtcat:i3an 1971-72) and statii^^'i ic?il tables. 

See Also: 1100 ADmT LEARNING C^HAiEl^CTrnEISTrCS 



765 DIRECTORY OF ADIILT EDUCATION CSMTRES ZF .AFRICA. Regional Office f or Educa-- 
tiooi in Africa., Dakar (Senegal). 197X,.. 85 p. (H) 1G3 719), HHDRS price, 
m $.76, HC S4.43. 

The Bur:eau R^itonal pour L* Education. Afrique ^(BR£3)A) survey, published 
;part:ly im French, assembled dat£ on tfep activitiLss of adult edncation insti- 
ttutions in Afrifca in ^arder to id*^nti^r and devel^IKp fmture xegional do:cuimemta-~ 
tion centers. lEhis draft copy oif tte rsurvey is tike first step towards lm-~ 
proving international collaboraf^ on amoang doctmieantattion ceaaters serving adult 
education. Tb:e survrey was f onmaiaten-iithrough persxanal sta£f visits, ques- 
tionnaires, and studies of the documesrtation avafXal)le in IRegional Offices of 
Edmration. The centers in Cansaroon CS centers), xiie CongWZaJLre (3 centers]), 
the Ivory Coast (5 centers) , bahomey (1 center), Ethiopia CI center) „ C?h®2ia 
(3 centers), Kenya (3 centers)., Mada^scar/Malawi (5 centers), Nigeria (.22 
centers), Sudan (3 center?^^, Hjsnzania fS centers), 'Uganda (3 centers), and 
Zambia (6 centers.!), a^:r% cirovaie^i in the areas of ,act±vities, :£tnancial re-- 
sources and pui^ioiira-tiQ^ns.. The activities section c&escribes the nature ox 
the centers as eitnier those wi:-t ?^trosig documentat±oiB progt^aie cor as agen- 
cies concerned wiith general or vih^^iciall aspects of acsbilt edunatioiL. Hhe 
scope of the adinlt education pr. jjjp:sa3ns cover literacy- vocatiinna2^ tranfnisxg, 
social work, healthy agricuLtxrr^* , cciope:ratxves, regisnmal plsnninsg and ecn&n- 
omic development-, village si:adi^i^\ J^ngua^r- study, asssi genesl smd cx>nt±auin5v: 
education. 

See Also: 0010 GensniaaL IBfnllog rapmlsB 

EXTENSION-IN A EHDIDESIAN PHRGMSE LiAND AREA. . Bembridge, T. JH. Masters 
Thesis, University .of ::Readiang, England. 1972. 10 p. (ED 076 890), EDRS 
price, MF $.76, EC $1758. 

A study is presented OThich assesses agricultural production in a purchase 
land area over e sevesi-year period and tries to ideniti fy certain 30cio- 
psychological amd other variables which might be acting as CG5sssti:aii|^& on 
farming behavior in tEErms of change . A survey \«a£ conducted r^E tthe wfasal^ 
population of 198 r^^dent farm famtiilies ; it incluided s:ix quesxicateaires. 
Subjects covered inccludied agrriculturral pro.duction: and faxm itrfemsittion, misss 
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media contact, personal said *£ainily/^€E^acteristics, social participation, 
extension contact, media expostice^^ farm pract±ce adbption and farcers' opin- 
ions on farming and extension. The investlgarlon confirmed tha± exposure to 
all sources of information correlated wxth faxnner efficiency. Data analysis 
indicates chat sound technology and well-oxgamized exirenslcfn and educational 
efforts coupled with financial assistance will increase farmer response to 
extension. * 

Psychological, Personality F^ctocs 
Mass Mediia 



767 FUNCTIODNAL LITERACY EXPERIMENTAL PILOT PROJECT" m ZAMBIA: REASONS FOR DROP- 
GOT. Ahmed, Mushtaq, In Indian Journal of AdroTrr: Edu^catioci , Vol* 33, No* 8. 
Aiugust 1972.. pp. . 3-5, 19. 

Dropoutrs vere interviewed and t3js results are raaulated . 
See Also: 5280 Literacy T3r£±n±ng — Foreign 

768 PROGRAMMED LEARNING AMONG ADUTHE UN TANZAMIA~AN SOPERIMENTAL. EE SEARCH. , 
Magange, C. In Convergence^^ l^cil. 7, No, 2,' pp. 27—25. 

The study tas hinted that prtagranflmed leaniiJig amoiag adults in Tanszanxa fares 
as veil as face-to-face teachimg amoxrg equdvalenir students, aasd t;hat a com- . 
bination of methods tends to ^irodmce better rasul'^ts than facre-^tisj— face instruc 
tion alone; further research*. mowsiVGr^. remaims tt.: done w^h •SEdar^ed sam- 
ples. 

See Also: 2780 Programined Insarruiclzion 

769 TECHNICAL AND VOCATIOSfAL TEAINIiNG IK, iSSNYA iMB IffiL ffii^A>ffiEE IlJETITinirE " OF 
TECHNOLOGY. Godfrey,. E. M. Inistl^tt^ut:^ tor Ilev^5:$ipmeait: Sinucrleap Naiirobi 
University (Kenya) , D:d:sousslon ^Ersraer Ii:69. .June 1973. 62 pv. TID MX5 226) , 
EDRS price, MF $.76, 3C ^3.312. ' . * 

The paper is one of ^a series dealioiig with difr.rsrazgit aspects of o&e iund- 
raising campaign, i^hiich began iSL t^iu£KE:971- .for" tixte esiahlLlshsaEnt: throughout 
" Kenya of a large number of ±ins.tji',t33in2S5 of Gi^hnoliaigy on ssifr-hifirp basis. 
By March 1973, 17 sucn institute?^ vaail been qpxoHCJBEid, In atsSisicB of 
coordination each instiitute's,' pli^^Hiimimg committsee 3s trying tfo jfeaw^ lap its 
own plan for currlculirai, syllabus:, enrollmesnt, etci\. It is an ^siPn of fthis 
paper to bring together informatiom which ralli bei ixseful to th^a^ task and, 
it is hoped, to contrnibute to the [public d^ates aijomt tlxfi rsjle .tiiat: these 
institutes might play in Kenyaf^s tigchriical aariiii vocattionail taraiitdirg rsystem. 
We concentrate, therefore, on Sisarin. fairly laarosw^,. ©ccinQinSc fiKies^cidons as 
sources of staff and studente, ^Tafi'v^gPTOpm prrastCEsr^s and icosfc: ai©2t f inancing% 
We. start with an analysis dfr: fete BX±stxmg s^s^ann 0ri:traifl^b^: anat -of plans 
for its expansion^ based paarti^f.-^orL a suarvey Cc?rTf:gd: oxLtii)y i^te li^paifftry of 
Finance and Economic P l^nnina^ im lE^Tl smd cm aair f.allcw-up no ndsiaX survey in 
1^72. The plans of the proptoflEed harambss ,1^y?-^'rrttiP".s are th^m^xHOT.ewed and, 
in conclusion, some, observafeixxns about ttrhe±r^:nxospects axe msaksu 

See Also: 6500 OCCUPATIDNM. i3I)UCATX0N - lim}US^ 
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9800 Asia 



ADULT EDUCSriON IN HOMEMAKING. A RESEARCH STUDY* Chandra^ Arvlnd. In 

Indian Journal of Adult Education , Vol. 34, No. J.. January 1973. pp. 11, 

— _ 

•Adult homemakers, representing seven urban communities of Ba'roda, iserved 
las samples d.n this study. 

See Also: 7000 HOME, M^AGEMENT, CONSUMER EDUCATION 



STRUCTURAL FACTORS. Lam, i^-:Lay Jack; Wong, Andrew. In Adult Education , 
Vol. 24, No. 2. Winter 1974. pp. 130-«142. . 

A study of adult learners enrolled in the Chinese University of Hong Kong 
extramural courses determined that degree of course under standing J need- 
ful fi Unseat,, approachability of the instructor, and amount of informal and 
formal Interaction were all positively and significantly related to attend- 
ance rate. - 

See Also: 1300 ADULT EDUCATION PARTICIPATION 

APPLYING NEW KNOWLEDGE IN THE BACK-HOME SETTING : A STUDY OF INOI AN MANAGERS' 
ADOPTIVE- EFFORTS . Baumgart el, Howard; Jeanpierre, Francoise. In Journal of 
Applied^ Beha^vioral Science , Vol. 8, No. 6. November /December 1972. pp. 674 



A vigorous aaanagement training and development movement exists in India, 
encomraged ioy . the government and industry. A broad study is' under talcen to 
assess the limpact of management edi;cation in India and learn about success' 
ful strategies. Data were obtained by a survey of 240 participants in 17 
managjeiaent development courses offered by 3 trainixig centers. It was con- 
cluded ^that acceleration of the.. rate of adoption of advanced technology 
requires ma^jor organizational development programs in addition to conven- 
tional management" training. Client companies must develop climates JEavor- 
able 'Cb innovation and .change for society to obtain the maximum payoff for 
its investment in the management training movement. Training institutions 
also need to concentrate their efforts on the training of managers who are 
in, positions of sufficient freedom and responsibility to implement the re- 
sults of the programs. ' 

See Also: 6200 * MANAGEMENT, SUPERVISION 



EDUCATION ABSTR/^CTS. BURMA: VOLUME 8, NUMBER 2, FOR MAY-SEPTEMBER, 1969. 
Rangoon, U Ba. National Science Foundation, Washington, DC. Office of 
Science Information Services. Sep 1969. 56. p. (TT--69--51051/2) , NTIS 
price, MF $.95, HC $3.00. 
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Abstracts and bibliographic information for 100 items are presented in this 
edition. All but a few of the abstracted publications were published be- 
tween May and September, 1969. Items include brief and extensive newspaper 
articles, journal articles, 'and government reports arranged under these 
heading.^: General, Primary Education, Secondary EHucation, Higher Educa- 
tion, Editorials, Professional and Technical Education, and Miscellaneous • 
Other editions in ERIC are: EI>-034 462, ED 025 987, and ED 044 686, 

See Also: 0010 General Bibliographies t * - 

J 

774 EFFECTIVENESS OF SCIENCE TASKS AND PLANS FOR SIBERIAN SCHOLARS. Marchuk, 
G. I. Tr-inslation of Ekonomika I Organizatsiya Promyshlennogo Proisvodstva 
(USSR), No. 4. 1971. pp. 3-19. (JPRS-55489) , NTIS price, MF $.95, HC $3.00 

Science and technology research plans formulated for the Siberian Department 
^f the U.S^.S.R. Academy of Science are analyzed in this article to illus- 
trate the tasks of scholars, workers, and engineering and technical person- 
nel in the fulfillment of the 24th Party Congress resolutions the hypothesis 
of developing Siberia and the Far East up to the year 2,000 is discussed in 
connection with the following aspects: long-term growth of production forces, 
mastery of petroleum resources, mathematical study of economic management, 
formation of territorial productio^n conqalexes, adaption to the new five-year, 
plan, balance, of labor resources, wide use of automatic control systems, ' 
applications of the computer technology, methods of laser location in the 
atmosphere, construction of a solar radiotelescope, scientific and technical 
instrument building, optimization and control of large power systems, crea- 
tion of a scientific information center, improvement of agricultural tech- 
niques, and history of the Siberia peoples. Fundamental research programs 
are concerned with the most important areas in i^thematics, physics, biology, 
chemistry, geology, and metallurgy. Overall emphases are placed on the 
country's further economic growth, taking into account problems of intro- 
ducing scientific achievements into practical use and training of qualified 
personnel on all levels. 

See Also: 5775 Mathematics, Physical Sciences 

775 EVALUATION. In Indian Journal of Adult Education, Vol. 35, No. 10. October 
1974. pp. 62-65. . 

The article-discusses the evaluation and findings of studies on various 
literacy projects in India. t 

See Also: 4300 EVALUATION 

5280 Literacy Training — Foreign 

■ /• 

776 FIELD EXPERIMENTS OF FAMILY PLAN^^ING INCENTIVES. Rogers, Everett M. 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, MI. Department of Coimnunication. 
May 1972." 179 p. (ED 07A 317), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $9.51. 

A review of four quasi-experiments on family planning. incentives in three 
Asian na*tions is presented, and a multi-national comparative field experi- 
ment on family pianning incentives is proposed. Experiments include: 
. , * 
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(1) The Ernakulam vasectony campaigns, (2) Indian Tea Estates retirement 
bond. incentive progt^am, (3) Taiwan educational bond e3q>eriment, and (4) 
Retirement bond incentive in Malaysia. Each of the four programs rates 
. highly as a field test and as a demonstration of alternative incentive 
policies. The multi-national experiment recommended would have as its 
characteristics: (1) the clinic-shed as the experimental unit, (2) a popula- 
tion of five to seven thousand in each clinic-shed, and (3) assignation in 
6ach i^ation of the study five clinic-sheds to" control. A discussion of 
family planning, with implications for incentive experiments in Indonesia, 
Iran, Korea, the Philippines, and Thailand , is included. 

See Also: 7020 FAMILY, PARENT 'EDUCATION ^ ' 

777 GROWTH CENTRES AS A STRATEGY FOR RURAL DEVELOPMENT: INDIA EXPERIENCE. Shah, 
ISnir Available from Department of Community Development, 'Minis try of 
Agriculture, Government of India, New Dalhi. 1972, 27 p. 

This report of a Pilot Research Project for Growth Centres Cin India) is a 
research-cum-action experiment designed to develop, test, and apply methodo- 
logy^ for optimum provision of economic and social activities of all the , 
people in a given spatial area (20 areas are investigated). The study 
focuses on the identification of a hierarchy of viable rural growth centres 
and their related communities so their present and predictable future needs 
can be provided. Socioeconomic data have been colle'cted on the human and 
material resources of each ecological area and this infopnation is presented 
in tabulated form. 

See Also: 2230 Rural Communities 

778 IMPACT OF FUNCTIONAL LITERACY PROGRAMME ON THE LEARNERS IN KERALA. Pillai, 
K. S. In Indian Journal of Adult Education , Vol. 33, No. 10. October 1972. / 
pp. 7-8, 18. 

V - . • • • 

See Also: 5280 Literacy Training — Foreign 

A LANGUAGE FOR A PURPOSE. Woods, E. G. 'In Industrial and Commercial Train- ^ 
ing. Vol. 5, No. 3. March 1973. pp. 148-149. 

This article is a case study of a small project for teaching English to 
Indonesians who were being required to understand lectures on accountancy j 
given in English. The way the course was built up is summarized below: j 

(1) The accountants gave the teachers a topic and explained the vocabulary. 

(2) A situation was devised and a dialogue written for each level of stu- 
dent (level Keing determined by command of English) to teach vocabulary and 
any -S'tructural points. (3) The dialogue was returned to accountants who 
checked that tj^e vocabulary has been used correctly . (A) The dialogue was 
given to, the Indonesian countierpart who checked that the situation would be 
acceptable and comprehensible to the students. (5) The prose passages were 
written. The article looks at these summarized 'stages in more detail and 
discusses the results of the training session. 

See Also: 5290 English 2nd Language 
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780 A LOOK INTO NATIONAL DEMONSTRATIiDIN PROGRAMME . Mishra, A. P. In Indian 
Journal of Adult Education . Vol. J13, No; 2. February- 1972. pp. 13-16. 

A study in India showed thart famrH^r^ confide reni neighbors and other farmers 
.:3 the most important souxgb of a:gricultiiral iaformation and demonstrations 
as the mast important anaong alL Jbnpersonal sources of information. 

-781 ll.:\NAGEMENT EDUCATION A^P m^ATNINjC M^TAIWAN. . Cheng, T. 5. In The Ti a in- 
j gg Officer. , Voll 9, No. 5. ^^ay x973. pp. 136-139. . , — 

T'lis arti le is a case: study of the development of managemetrt training in 
Taiwan. he article describes limn a Management Development Committee was . 
sat up tc research iiita> tfee probj^mis of education and training in Taiwan. 
Tie artMcAe goes on tm dlscEoss sennas of the ways that the problems were dealt 
with, for example: (11) s^ctxng mp ::of courses in colleges and universities 
speicrficailly on mana^ment: cxamiiEsg; (2) sending personnel abroad to train; 
(3) t^e government: -sendfi^ employees for in-service training. The author 
concludes that manageaanent: ttraiming ca i ofily be done on*a large scale if it 
is regririfled as "a conmnon rEsspoiosibility of the whole socit^ty and even of 
the whcle country". Wl vm? thfs kind pf responsibility that produced the 
extensive training scheos^ itn Taiwan. 



See Also:: 6200 MANAGERS S12PESVISI0N 



782 POLITICAL ILLITERACY I® SDISE VILLAGES IN INDORE. Jacob, Fliorende. In ^ 
Indiani Jiommal 6^ AduIlJc: mrrfltir.at^o n:^ Vol. 33, No. 7. July 29(72. -pp. 4-5. 

Results of pos t- eler:r5mr. cgirn^Ktziormaires and personal interviews with illit- 
• erate -vD-teirs; data asEfi: I'.-hhiGiifefed. 

See AIsd: 5280 Lit^riapy Ixaiming — Foreign 

783 RELATIONSHIP BETWEEIi^ EElEATrON AND DEVELOPMENT IN, SOME VILLAGES IN REJASTHAN 
. Cnsw, B. E.. In Indii^n Journal ^of Adult Edtncation , Vol. 32, No. 1. October 

1SF71. p. 10. 

Artticle describes tfcpe Te^xnLts o:f a study v^ich shows Little evidence that 
forrmal education stiaauILariss agricultural oir industrial development. 

Ses» Alsoi. 3550 Commttnxtrg^ Deveilopment Programs — Foreign 

784 REEORT ON SOCIAL lEDUGfiOIIGE^ IN RAEIDLY CHANGING SOCIETY. Ministry of Educa- 

ion:,' Tokyo (Japan) . Bufimitted by the Social Education Council, April 30, 
1971. 1972. 86 'p.. lED) 060 955), EDRS price, JlF $.76, HC $4.43. 

Social education in Jteana is dipr ussed-as to: (1) the problems in social 
educal3ion for each l.fd^g^ sta^ge as a result of social change; (2) the present 
situatii0iii and directiisscn futnire efforts should take jwith pespect to the 

■ ■ ' ■ ' 
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content, methods, orfanizations, facilities, and leaders of social educa- 
tion; and (3) the role and major problems of social education administra- 
tion. As 'a result of the study,' it was found that social education is con-, 
fronted with various new problems due to such social changes as progress in' 
industrialization, the increase in middle- and old-aged population, the 
concentration of the population in urban areas, the growing tendency toward 
the nuclearization of the family, the increase in the educational standard, " 
etc. Roles and problems that social education should deal with in the future 
are said to be the following: (1) broadening the concept of social educa- 
tion; (2) systematization of social education from the viewpoint of life-long 
education; CS)* improvement of educational content and methods for meeting 
the variety of demands; (4) promotion of organized activities and voluntary • 
activities; and (5) increased emphasis on social education administration. 
. Annex I, statistical data, j^rovides, in tables, data concerning social 

changes; content of learning, learning activities, etc.; social education 
.facilities; personnel (including professional staff) in social education; 
and social education expenditures'. Annex II lists social education facili- 
;ties and personnel. 

■ ■ ^ 

. See Also: 5^50 Community Development Programs — Foreign 

785.^ THE STRENGTH IN WEAK TIES. Liu, William T. ; Duff, Robert W. Reprint from • • 
Public Opi nion Quarterly , Vol. 36. Fall 1972. Available from Columbia 
University Press, New York, NY. 6 p.. 

Although communication may take place more easily, among people who share 
similar attributes and have similar altitudes and beliefs ("homophilous") , 
such communication may ]^ in large measure redundant; no new information ' 
; enters the system. For the diffusion of new information, the existence of ' 
. some "heterophilous'' relationships seem to be a structural prerequisite.. 
.This article discusses a study conducted in 1969 in urban* neighborhoods in 
Cebu City, in the Philippines, using 3S0 women to discover how they receive 
information on family planning. ' The findings suggest that horoophilous com- 
munication has structural limitations to diffusion, so that information 
tends to re-circulate among those 'who already' possess the same information. 
• Heterophilous communicatidn, seemingly facilitated by the weak ties of 
neighbprliness between so m^, members of different socioeconomic classes, . 
allows new ideas to. enter the network of homophilous relationships, where 
,such ideas and information/were previously unavailable. 



See Also: 7020 FAMILY-,- PARENT EDUCATION 




786' A STUDY OF THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF COMMUNICATION AND ECONOMIC VARIABLES 
IN DIFFUSION:. DWARF WHEATS ON UNIRRIGATED SMALL HOLDINGS IN PAKISTAN. . 
Rochin, Refugio I. Paper presented at the, Third World Congress of Rural 
Sociology (Baton Rouge, Louisiana, August 22-27, 1972). 32 p. (ED 072 
323), EDRS price, MF $.76, HC $1.95. 

The purpose of this paper is twofold: (1) it presents some empirical find- 
ings of the relative importance of both "economic" and "communication" 
variables in the diffusion of an innovation (dwarf wheats) in an unirrigated 
region of Pakistan which is densely populated by smallholders. The sample 
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of farmers- reported are representative of a class of low-income farmers who 
were suppos^ly left out of the benefits of the Green Revolution; and (2) ^ , 
it attempts t^^enerate a nexus of opinion between the "development economist" 
and the -"communication specialist i" The study data presented show that both 
"communication"^ and "economic" variabiles are necessary for two main aspects of 
diffusion: (1) changing farmer^' cognitions of new varieties of seed, and. (2) 
influencing innovativeness . It' was also found in this study that any program 
designed to diffuse agricultural innovations must first concentrate oh creat- 
ing awareness among smallholders in general; and (3) tj^smallholders live in 
such a situation that cognitive changes in knowledge mist accompany economl- 
cally desirable innovations in order to have a r^id pattern, of adoption! 
» For guides in designing futyre^ programs, the following are suggested: 
(1) Channels of communication between research outlets and farmers should 
be strengthened so that smallholders are kept informed of available innova- 
tions; and (2) Since interpersonal contacts are especially needed to reach 
^ the smallest farmers, extension efforts shoulc^^e enhanced. 

* See Also: 4000 Teachers, Leaders, Change Agents \ 

>787 TABOO COMMUNICA'KOn'" AND (SOCIAL CHANGE: FAMILY PLANNING IN ASIA, AND' SOME 

SUGGESTED MODIFICATIONS IN THE CLASSICAL DIFFUSION MODEL, Rogers, Everett ^ 
M. Mchigan State Univerf.ity, East Lansing, MI. Department of Communica- 
tion. Paper presented to the Department of Human Communication (Rutgers - 
, The State University, May 5, 1972). 29 p. (ED 073 366>, EDRS price, MF 
$.76, HC $1.95. 

Taboo communication is examined in relation to its distinctive characteris- 
tics and its signif icanc^n inhibiting social change involving birth con- 
trol in Asian and other countries. Taboo communication t^nds to occur be- 
tween very high homophilous individuals, which poses problems for communica-- 
tions research. Research is inhibited when researchers , are quite unlike the 
persons they are trying to cOimnunicate with. The high degree, of homophily 
, between individuals in taboo communication acts as a barrier to diffusion of 
taboo messages, which in turn perpetuates the taboo status of the topic. 
This homophily frustrates individuals seeking taboo information because the 
individuals sought are unlikely to have the information and- because of the 
high degree of redundancy in homophilous friendship networks. Taboo communi- " 
cation, can be facilitated by encouraging widespread communication about the 
taboo message and by relabeling the taboo topic with different word-symbols. ' 
Problems involved in diffusion of family planning ideas are different from 
■ , those involved in diffusion of ideas in other areas. Certain implicit assump- 
tions in the diffusion model on which mosf Asian family planning programs* are 
based do not recognize these differences. Family planning programs in Asia 
, suggest two modifications in this model: (1) use of .pa1:aprofessional change 
agent aides— to overcome the homophily barrier; and (2) payment of diffuser 
incentives to encourage conmiunication about a taboo topic. ' 

See Also: 7020 FAMILY, PARENT ED.UCATION * • 
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6400 See also 0015 (Cook, J. et al. ) ; 0950.( Curry, E. ; Swerdloff, /Rosen) ; 
1160(Gottfredson,G. et al.) : ; 

6500^^ee also 0015(Magisos/Schroeder-3; Schreiber,M. ) ; 0150; 0350; 0950 

(Bolton/Soloff); 1160CCuinmings,P. ) ; 1510G^esterhelde,W. ; 1600; 2780 
2950; 4655; 4825 (Rand Corp.); 5860(Sankovsky, R.; Phelps, W.; 
Rockenbeck,M.); 640d(Faber, J. ) ; 9400(Drouet,P, ; ILO) 

6510 See also 1160(Reid, J.) ; 6510(Showel, M.); and 9500 

6550 See also 0300; 1160(Dubin4Champoux; Springer /Anderson) ; 6200 (Wortman/ 
Forst) . ' 

6575 See also 5230(U.S. R&D Corp.); 5235(Systeins Dev. Corp.); 5700 (Pascal, 
^ A.); 5860(Colton/Davidowicz); 7700(Wright-, J. ) 

6600 See also ll60(Fossum, J.) - 

6950 See also 0950 (Katz,S. et al.); 3250(Hall,Budd) ; 4750; 5850 
7000 S^e also 9800 (Chandra, A. ) ' - \ 

7020 See also 1550 (Blaney, J . ) ; 2920(Wohlford,P.) ; 5230(Arter,R. ) ; 9800 
(Liu/Duff; Rogers, £.-2' 

7150 See also 3100; 4000(Reeder, W.);..7050(Ibrahim,H.) 
7200 See also 5650(Comm. on Non-trad. Study)" 

7510 See also 0015 (Fletcher, M. ) ; 0950(Farmer, J.) ; Il60 (Brown, R. ) ; 1750; 
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3120(Jones,A.); 224b(Nehevajsa, J,) ; 5650; 6900(Ebert, G.); 7200 
Knox, A.) . r 

7600 See also 0350; 1160(Whaples) ; Horton.M.L. j Welch; McFfitter; Breeding); 

1505; 2210; 3010; 3100; 3200(Di:ion; 3900(Takutoong); 4000; 4760; 
I 5200; 6575(Yerka,B.; Williams, L.); 6700(GriffinvA.); 7000; 7050 

' Ibrahim.H.); 9400 (Zapata) , \ • 

\ \ ■■ ' • . . _ ■ 

7700 See also 0950 (Nebraska Univ.); 1510; 8250(Erickson»E;); 4635(Sarvis) ;^ 
6400(Faber,JO 

*• • ■ , 

7800 See also 0950 (Okes, I.) 

8000 See also 0010; 0015(HuinRRO) ; 1160(Tuttle',T. ; Taylor.C) ; 1260(Melching); 

1650; 2765(Swan,L.M.7DeVries); 2780 (Ford, J.) ; 2950; 3015(Dunham,A.) 
3100(Spangenber8,R.); 4000(Csoka); 4300(Siegel,'' A.); 5230(Sticht,T. 
-3); 5700(Bidennan); 6500(Wheaton,G. ; Mirabella); 6130 (Harris, P. ) ; 
6400 (Miller, J.; Glickman, A.) * 

9000 See also 0020 

9020 See ^Iso 0015(Arnistrong,M.A.) ; 5230; 3250(Hall,BO ; 7200(Faure,E.) 

9400 See also 5280(Chain,B.) 

9520 See also 2 765 (Eng. Ind. Trade Bd.); 5280(Haviland) 

9650 See also 5280(Qutub,I. et al.) 

9700 See also 5280 

9800 See also 5280 ■ - 
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